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Aprit 3, 1809, continued. —Having descended 


from Trikardho into the plain of the Aspro, we 
proceed to a mill two miles distant from the 
ruins, which is turned by a derivation from the 
river flowing from the marsh of Trikardho. In 
summer this river is said to contain nearly as 
much water as the Achelous, as its sources never 
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fail. Finding an Ithacan boat at the mill, we 
engage it to carry us to the port of Petala, sending 
thither by land the horses and as many of the 
palikaria as the boat will not contain. 

After dining at the mill we descend quickly 
with the wind and stream for about four miles, 
when a calm ensues, followed by a heavy fall of 
rain with furious gusts of wind at intervals. Our 
boat having grounded at the mouth of the river, 
we are conveyed in monoxyla to the island of Pe- 
tala, which in the middle is separated only from 
the main land by a narrow channel connecting two 
harbours, both of which are well sheltered by the 
island, but have in no part a depth of more than six 
feet. The river of Trikardho discharges itself into 
the northern harbour: in the southern the boat is 
lying which I had ordered from Mesolénghi to 
convey me to Tragamésti ; but such is the violence 
of the gale, that although the wind is quite favour- 
able, the boatmen will not venture even to pass 
through the narrow channel uniting the two bays, 
still less to proceed to Tragamésti. We are obliged, 
therefore, to submit to be devoured by the fleas in 
the hut of Hassan Aga, son of Yusstf Arapi, the 
Vezir’s Hasnadar, who commands sixty Albanians 
placed on the island by the Vezir to prevent its 
occupation by the Kleftes, who were in the habit 
of making incursions from hence into the neigh- 
bouring country. Hassan treats us hospitably as 
the friends of his master, giving us fish and lamb 
for supper, and excellent Ithacan wine which he 
has obtamed by levying contributions of it from 
the boats which put in here. 
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His hut, dignified with the name of a kula or 
tower, is twelve feet square within, and serves for 


every thing but a kitchen, which among Albanian 


soldiers is generally sub dio. His palikaria occupy 
two other huts of the same size, but formed only of 
heaps of stones covered with branches, in which 
they all assemble when the weather is bad: when 
fine, they repose on the lee-side of skreens made of 
branches supported upon rough posts, and which 
may easily be shifted according to the wind. The 
Aga’s hut alone is tiled. The men consider them- 
selves in luxury, having fish from the harbour for 
the trouble of catching it, and bread gratis from 
the villages. Hassan complains that in summer 
the air is unhealthy, and the winged insects very 
troublesome ; but adds, that gnats, the worst of 
all, are seldom seen after June, the place being 
too dry for them. 

Petala consists almost entirely of rugged rocks, 
having small intervals of soil which are covered as 
usual in such situations in the winter and spring 
with a luxuriant growth of herbage, and a great 
variety of succulent or aromatic shrubs. On the 
summit are some velani oaks, and wild olives, 
and on the western side of the island a few fields 
which were cultivated by the Ithacans until Aly 
Pasha occupied the island. 

A series of low swampy islets borders the main 
coast opposite to Petala, extending from a narrow 
stripe of low land which separates the marsh of 
Trikardho from the sea to the heights which rise 
from the northern side of the mouth of the Ache- 
lous over against Kurtzolari. 
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April 4.—We sail in the Mesolonghite boat in 
four hours to the Skaloma of Tragamésti, vulgarly 
Dragamésti’, passing between the Echinades and 
the Acarnanian coast, in which, about midway, 1s 
the harbour of Platia, or Pandeleimona. The wind 
without is southerly, but near the shore a calm 
prevails. The Echinades may be divided into three 
clusters : the Dhiapdria in face of Platia, the Dhra- 
gonares to the westward of these, and the Modhia 
to the southward. All the larger produce corn ; 
Pondiké, Provati, and Dhragonara, which last is 
the largest of all, have kalyvia on them. As at 
Petala, wild olives abound, some of which on Dhra- 
gonara have been grafted by Mr. Zavo of Ithaca, 
who owns the island. 

Platia is a beautiful little bay with a narrow 
entrance, having a muddy bottom at a depth in 
most parts of twelve or fifteen fathoms. On the 
summit of a hill rising from the harbour are the 
walls of a Hellenic city, which I take to have been 
Astacus, as Scylax and Strabo concur in showing 
that Astacus was the chief maritime city and har- 
bour northward of Oiniade, near the Echinades?. 
The bay of Tragamésti is five or six miles long, by 
one in breadth, and would be much exposed to the 
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south-west, which is the direction of its length, were 
it not for the shelter afforded by the Hchinades. 
The mountain Velutzi slopes steeply to the north- 
western shore with a straight coast line. There 
is said to be a depth of 15 orghiés, or fathoms, 
within 200 yards of the skaloma, or magazines, 
which stand on the beach at the extremity of 
the bay. Here is a rough mole, where several 
boats of Kefalonia are now lying detained by their 
fear of the Maltese privateers and an English brig 
which is cruizing off Mesolonghi. 

Finding horses at the Magazines, I proceed to 
the village of Vasildpulo, distant six miles, and 
the residence of K. F. Hodja-bashi of Traga- 
mésti, Vasilopulo, and Lutziana, three villages 
occupying lofty situations on the northern side of 
the valley. Vasilopulo is near its extremity. 
Tragamésti, the largest, stands just under the 
summit of Mount Velutzi, and Lutziana is about 
half a mile from the magazines at the head of the 
bay. There are not more than 100 families in the 
three villages ; the boundary of the district follows 
the crest of the surrounding mountains, except to 
the S.E., where it extends to the marsh of Tri- 
kardho. From the head of the bay the valley 
turns eastward and then northward, in which 
direction it is separated from the valley of Bam- 
bini by the mountains which are a northerly con- 
tinuation of Mount Khalkitza. 

Between Lutziana and Tragamésti, below a 


monastery of St. Elias, distant a mile from the 
sea, a root of Mount Velutzi projecting into the 
valley was the site of the town or fortress which 
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possessed the district of Tragamésti as well in 
Hellenic times as at a subsequent period: it is 
separated from the steeps of the mountain by a 
small hollow, and is surrounded towards the plain 
as well as on the two other sides by cliffs about 
thirty feet high. The remains consist of walls of 
mortar and rubble, erected upon Hellenic ma- 
sonry of a species almost regular, but which in 
one place only has preserved so many as five or 
six courses, where it forms part of a large inclosure 
in the interior of the later work. Near it are the 
ruins of a large church, within which a smaller 
one has been built. At the angle of the fortress 
towards the sea are the remains of a tower, coeval 
apparently with the ruined church, and built upon 
a high rock. The entire hill is covered with wild 
almond-trees mixed with a variety of odoriferous 
shrubs in all their vernal beauty. On the north- 
eastern side of the ancient site, at the foot of the 
cliffs, a stream of pure water issues from the rocks, 
just below which are some ancient foundations. A 
little lower flows a torrent which rises at the head 
of the valley, and on its opposite bank stands a 
modern church surrounded with ancient founda- 
tions and sepulchres. 

The Hellenic town was probably Crithote ; for 
Strabo describes Crithote as a zoXlyyn, of the 
same name as a promontory, and places the latter, 
together with the Echinades, between Alyzia, 
which was near the modern Kandili, and Astacus', 
next to which southward was CEniade: whence it 
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seems evident that the promontory Crithote was 


that remarkable cape at the western entrance of 
the bay of Tragamésti, now called, as well as the 
mountain at the foot of which the Hellenic remains 
are found, Velutzi. Possibly it may be thought 
that the long bay of Tragamésti, so remarkable a 
feature of the Acarnanian coast, and the fertile val- 
ley at its head, are themselves indications that 
here stood the principal town of this part of the 
coast, which certainly was Astacus. But it is to 
be observed, that such a bay was not so well 
adapted, by its great depth of water and want of 
shelter, to ancient navigation as Platia; and that 
Scylax expressly notices the harbour of Astacus. 
The vale of Tragamésti is well cultivated : its 
productions are wheat, vines, but principally 
maize, for which they are now ploughing or har- 
rowing. The land intended for this grain is twice 
ploughed, then harrowed, then ploughed again, 
sown, and again harrowed. The harrow! is 
formed of branches of trees roughly put together, 
and drawn by oxen: driven by a man who stands 
upon the harrow. The three villages being Kefalo- 
khoria, the Greek proprietors pay an eighth to the 
Vezir besides vostina. My host K. has a landed 
property of between 400/. and 500/. a year, and 
gains about as much more, not very righteously | 
fear, as Hodja-bashi. Being ostentatious, and very 
like a Turkish governor, his house is built and 
a consider- 


fitted up in the Turkish style, covering 


able space of ground, and having three or four 
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large rooms, without any comfort. I find him 
much alarmed, as well as the Hodja-bashi of Za- 
vitza, who is with him, by a recent declaration of 
the Vezir that he will make them responsible for 
the conduct of all the robbers who are natives of 
their districts. Among other complaints against 
His Highness in this part of the country, is that of 
his having raised the duties upon the exportation 
of provisions from his territory to the islands. 
That upon an ox which was one piastre is now 85 
paras, and the kadhos of corn formerly paying six 
plastres now pays 28. 

The air of Tragamésti is considered healthy; a 
natural consequence of the valley being free from 
marshes, surrounded by dry mountains, and open 
to a free ventilation by the imbat of the bay. 
Mount Velutzi, which bore perhaps anciently no 
other name than that of the town at its foot and of 
the promontory, in which it terminates, is more 
woody beyond the villages than on its maritime 
side, and contains red deer in abundance: on 
the hills at the head of the valley the fallow- 
deer and roebuck are found: the woods consist 
chiefly of oaks! of a kind suited to knee timber, 
and rendered doubly valuable by the facility with 
which they may be transported to the head of the 
bay of Tragamésti. The hills on the south-eastern 
side of the valley, as far as the marsh of (2niade, 
including Mount Khalkitza, are covered with the 
velani oak. 

April 5.—The southerly wind with rain conti- 
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nues. In the afternoon, the sky clearing a little, 
we set out at 12.40 for Bambini, notwithstanding 
the pressing remonstrances of our host Kyr K., 
who, finding us determined to proceed, adds to 
our escort a few Albanians who are under his 


orders, ‘in consequence of his having received 


advice yesterday of the thieves having made an 


excursion from Kalamo and killed two Alba- 
nians. 

The hedges of the cultivated fields abound in the 
shrub called azoiri or vromoklari', a kind of vetch, 
which takes the latter name from its stinking leaf. 
Beyond the valley we enter an opening in the hills 
immediately opposite to Vasilopulo ; it is bordered 
on either side by a thick wood of oak of different 
species, among which is the prinokokki or kermes; 
mixed with them is the daphne in full bloom, and 
the usual proportion of lentisk’, one of the com- 
monest of Grecian shrubs. The white orchis is 
in blossom, as well as many other natives of Eng- 
land, which do not flower until Midsummer. The 
common oak here is only in bud, though a fortnight 
ago the leaves of some large oaks round an old 
church near Calydon were already opened. 

Having crossed the hills, we descend into a 
valley which extends to the heights of Lygovitzi 
and Manina. Both here and farther down to the 
south-eastward the vale consists entirely, except 
around Khrysovitzi and Prodhromo, of a forest 
of oaks; some of these are large trees with short 
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anagyris foetida, 
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crooked stems. The velani is not so plentiful as 
on the hills. Having turned to the left we skirt 
the foot of the heights for a mile or two, and ar- 
rive at Makhera, once a considerable village, as 
its ruins declare, but now reduced to eight or ten 
families. Here begins the fertile basin which is 
surrounded by the Lygovitzi mountain, the ridge 
of Makhala, and those of Bambini and Khryso- 
vitzi. Having remained at Makhera from 2.50 to 
3.18, we follow the slope of the hills, and halt, at 
3.50, for the night at Bambini, where I lodge in 
the house of the priest, which is very little dis- 
tinguished from the other huts of the village either 
by comfort or cleanliness. The house of the Pro- 
estos, which is somewhat larger, happens to be 
occupied by some wounded Albanians returned 
from fighting with the thieves. 

The Bolu-bashi, who was troublesome at the 
beginning of the journey, has since returned with 
signs of penitence, and has behaved like all the 
escort, with great regularity and discipline. Three 
or four in particular, who are Toshke from near 
Berat, are always in front, and if any steep rock 
or other place affording a good look-out occurs, 
there, as soon as we come in sight of it, they are 
sure to be seen, or to be heard by the discharge 
of their musquets, should they have any appre- 
hension of their activity being unnoticed by us: 
some of them might have contended in swiftness 
of foot with Achilles himself. Others are teleboe, 
or Bony ayabot, famous for their voices, for which 
quality Aly Pasha himself is noted. It is not, 
however, the loudness of bawling, or the power of 

12 
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running over a given space in the shortest time 
that the Albanians seem to consider, but the more 
useful arts of making themselves understood when 
speaking at a great distance, of clambering over 
dificult roads, and of making long journeys on 
foot with rapidity. Another accomplishment on 
which the Albanian values himself is that of dis- 
tinguishing objects at a great distance. 

April 6.—From Bambini to the Paledkastro of 
Porta is a ride of three quarters of an hour. The 
monastery called the Panaghia of Porta is founded 
upon a part of the ruined walls of an ancient city, 
which incirele the summit of an irregular height, 
rising from the middle of the vale which is in- 
closed by Mount Bumisto, the ridge of Makhala, 
or Katina, and the mountain of Lygovitzi. The 
walls are mostly of the polygonal kind, and de- 
fended by short flanks instead of towers, except on 
the lower side towards Makhala, where they are 
best preserved, and where, as I remarked from 
Makhala, a tower of regular masonry subsists to 
half its original height. A little above it, an 
ancient reservoir, about 15 feet square, still serves 
to contain the waters of a spring which rises there, 
and which marks perhaps the site of the agora of 
the ancient city. Around the source formerly 
stood a modern village named Pistiana. 

Within the Hellenic inclosure are many foun- 
dations of ancient buildings, and the steeper parts 
of the hill still preserve the terraces, into which it 
was anciently divided, and which are now sepa- 
rated from each other by bay trees of the most 
luxuriant growth. The monastery is large, but 
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contains no remains of Hellenic sculpture or archi- 
tecture. Below the lower side of the height to- 
wards Makhala, a fertile bottom belonging to 
Bambini is covered with vineyards, which produce 
yearly 800 barrels of wine, of 50 okes the barrel. 
The hill of Porta separates the valley of Bambini 
from that of Aetés, so called from a deserted vil- 
lage on the foot of Mount Bumisto, opposite to 
which, in the direction of Portia, a pointed hill, 
attached to a low ridge, and crowned with the 
ruins of a castle of the lower ages, also named 
Aetos, rises from the middle of a valley which is 
inclosed around by the mountains Bumisto and 
Skafidhia, by the hill of Porta, and by the ridge 
of Katana and Konopina. 

Moving from Porta at 9.40, we proceed in the 
direction of Katina, through the valley just men- 
tioned, which every where, except under Katina 
and Aetos, is uncultivated, and covered chiefly with 
the wild pear, one of the commonest trees in the 
uncultivated plains and valleys of Greece. At 11.8 
we halt below the monastery of St. Nicolas of Aetés', 
which stands upon the lowest heights of the ridge, 
attached to the castle peak. It contains nothing 
curious. The palikaria having reposed a little, we 
preceed at 11.50 through the woods, and at 12.50 
make our meridian halt where the trees become 
thicker, the wild pears being mixed with oaks, 
with an underwood of the palidri, and other com- 
mon shrubs. Although this place is not four miles 
in a straight line from Katina, it requires an hour 
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and a half to reach that village, as we soon lose 
our path among the bushes. 

April 7.—The following is some account of a 
part of Acarnania, which the Kleftes have not 
allowed me to see, derived from my travelling com- 
panions or from the intelligent family of Mavro- 
mati, with whom I am lodged. The distance from 
Katana to Zavitza is reckoned 3 hours; the road 
from the ascent of Aetés to Zavitza is along the 
steep rocky side of Mount Bumisto, and very 
rough. Zavitza stands at the opening of a hollow, 
between the mountains Bumisto and Skafidhia, 
and looks down upon the bay of Vulko or Kandili, 
which is separated by a narrow strait from the 
northern end of the island of Kalamo. From a 
mill on a height half a mile to the south of Vathy, 
in Ithaca, I saw Zavitza through the channel be- 
tween the islands Kaélamo and Kastis. Half an 
hour below Zavitza are two ancient towers, com- 
plete with battlements ; they stand on either side 
of the gorge, and anciently defended a pass lead- 
ing from Zavitza into the maritime plain ; an hour 
farther, on the sea-side, upon the point of Mytika, 
which divides the bay into two parts, are the re- 
mains of a building of Roman brick-work. This 
and another point of the bay are about as far from 
the nearest corresponding points of the eastern end 
of Kalamo as Prévyza is from Punta in the widest 
part. The Paled-kastro of Kandili is the name 
given to the ruins of a Hellenic city, situated 
above the village of Kandili, and about an hour 
from the sea. 
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From the bay of Vulko begins the steep rocky 
uninhabited slope which borders the sea northward 
from thence for 3 hours as far as Zavérdha, which 
lies at the foot of a very steep cliff of the same 
mountain on the edge of the great plain which 
extends to Bogonia and to Kekhropula, and is 
separated only by a very low ridge from that of 
Vonitza. The greater part of this fertile district, 
which was formerly the profitable possession of 
Greeks of Lefkadha, is now uncultivated. Za- 
vérdha is half an hour from the sea-side, and an 
hour from Bogonia, at the opposite angle of the 
gulf from whence begins the mountain which ex- 
tends to the lagoon of Vulkaria, and upon which 
stand the villages of Plaghia and Peratia, over- 
looking the channel of Lefkadha. Kekhropula is 
an hour and a half from Bogonia, about due north. 
Sklavena was a large village situated on the moun- 
tain northward of Zavérdha. Between it and Za- 
vitza was a plain called Livadhi, possessed by 
Sklavena, and by Varnaka. To the southward 
of the bay of Vulko, as far as Cape Velutzi, the 
shore is scarcely less steep and forbidding than to 
the northward, but is indented with several small 
creeks or bays, of which the most frequented is 
named Stravolimioéna; from the station, near Va- 
thy in Ithaca, before-mentioned, it lay exactly in 
a line with the southern extremity of Kastus. 

There can be little doubt that the ancient re- 
mains in the valley of Kandili are those of Aly- 
zia, which various authorities show to have been 
a maritime town of Acarnania, and on this part 
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of the coast’. The distance of the bay of Kandili 
from the ruins of Leucas, near Amaxikhi, corres- 
ponds with the 120 stades which Cicero assigns 
for the distance between Alyzia and Leucas*, and 
not less so the 15 stades placed by Strabo between 
Alyzia and its harbour, called the port of Hercules, 
with the interval between Paledkastro and M¥tika, 
which latter was probably the situation of that 
Heracleium, from whence a certain Roman was 
tempted, by the deserted state of the place, to 
carry away some choice works of Lysippus, re- 
presenting the labours of Hercules °. 

In the year B.c. 374 the bay of Alyzia was the 
scene of a naval victory gained by 60 Athenian 
ships, commanded by Timotheus, against 55 La- 
cedemonian, under Nicolochus, on which occasion 
the historian relates that Timotheus retired after 
the battle to Alyzia, where he erected a trophy : 
that the Lacedemonians having been reinforced 
by six ships from Ambracia, again offered him 
31.— dapucg kai ’Adv~Zia rijc ’Axap- 
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battle, and that when Timotheus refused to come 
forth, Nicolochus erected a trophy on one of the 
neighbouring islands’. The word éyyurarw, by 
which Xenophon indicates the proximity of the 
island to the shore, applies exactly to Kalamo, the 
ancient name of which was Carnus, as appears 
from Scylax, confirmed by the authority of Ste- 
phanus and Artemidorus*. Kalamo and Meganisi 
being the two largest of the minor islands of this 
coast, and both belonging to that cluster which 
Strabo distinguishes from the Echinades, and de- 
nominates the Islands of the Taphii, and more 
anciently of the Telebow, it seems to follow, if 
Kdilamo was Carnus, that Meganisi was Taphus, 
or Taphius, as it was called, in the time of 
Strabo *. 

Alyzia being placed in the valley of Kandili, it 
becomes an almost necessary consequence that the 
plain of Zavérdha was that of Zhyrium, this having 
been the principal city in the northern part of 
Acarnania, as its coins and several occurrences in 
ancient history, concur in attesting *, and the plain 
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Polyb. 3h. 17). cxOs 15°28, 
ce. 5. Thyrium was one of the 
chief colonies of Corinth on 
this coast, and, like Ambracia, 
Anactorium, and Argos Am- 
philochicum contributed its 


population to the new colony 
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of Zavérdha and Bogonia being the largest and 
most fertile in Acarnania, unless it be that of 
CGiniade. That Thyrium was adjacent to the 
outer sea, and not near the Ambracic gulf, is ap- 
parent from several authorities. In the year B. c. 
373 the Thyreatis was invaded by Iphicrates, and 
again by the A%tolians in the year before the be- 
sinning of the Social War, on both which occa- 
sions the hostile fleet was in the outer sea’. Again, 
Cicero in navigating from Alyzia to Leucas touched 
at Thyrium for the sake of recommending his 
beloved Tiro to a citizen of the name of Xeno- 
menes, and having remained two hours, prosecuted 
his route to Leucas, where he arrived on the day 
following that on which he had quitted Alyzia ’*. 
It is evident from this circumstance that Thyrium 
could not have been far removed from this part of 
the Acarnanian coast ; whether there are any re- 
mains sufficient to fix its position at Zavérdha, 
Bogonia, or any other position on the shore of 
that bay, I am unable to learn. When Antiochus, 
in the year B.c. 191, had taken Medeon, he ad- 
vanced against Thyrium, but some Roman ships 
having arrived at Leucas, and the Thyrienses 
having determined upon resistance, the king of 


Syria made no farther attempt upon that place, 
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but leaving garrisons in the reduced towns, re- 
tired from Acarnania’. Two years afterwards, 
during the siege of Ambracia by the consul Ful- 
vius, some Atolian envoys proceeding thither from 
Stratus, were intercepted by the Acarnanians and 
sent to Thyrium’. Although these occurrences 
furnish no great illustration of the situation of 
Thyrium, they are at least conformable with the 
respective situations of the places mentioned, on 
the supposition that the Thyreatis was the valley 
of Zavérdha. 

There were two other ancient towns on the 
western coast of Acarnania between Leucas and 
the Ciniade. Their names were Palerus and 
Sollium. Strabo, who takes no notice of Thyrium, 
perhaps because it was deserted after the com- 
pulsory migration of its inhabitants to Nicopolis, 
names Paleerus as occurring between Leucas and 
Alyzia*. It occupied perhaps the valley of Li- 
vadhi, situated between those of Zavérdha and 
Kandili. Sollium was a colony of Corinth, and 
as such was taken in the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war by the Athenians, who particularly 
made choice of the Palerenses, as the people to 
whom they delivered the place and its territory *, 
from which we may perhaps infer that the people 
of Palerus were friends of those of Sollium, but 
not their next neighbours, who in Greece were not 
often on friendly terms. It would seem likewise, 
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that Sollium had a harbour, for in the sixth year 
of the war, Demosthenes, proceeding with the 
Athenian fleet from Leucas to A&tolia, here 
conferred with the Acarnanians!. With these 
circumstances, there is no situation which can 
better accord than the small port of Stravolimidna, 
which, situated midway between the bays of Kan- 
dili and Tragamésti, is so placed that the district 
of Alyzia was interposed between it and Palerus, 
while the relative position will be found equally 
to agree with the circumstance of Astacus (at Port 
Platia) having been besieged and taken by the 
Athenians in the first year of the war immediately 
after they had occupied Sollium. 

In the afternoon we return to Lutraki and Ba- 
limbey—a delightful ride through forests of timber- 
trees mixed with underwood and flowering shrubs, 
where the beautiful scenery of the Ambracic gulf, 
lighted up by the clearest sky, is constantly in 
sight, or concealed only for such short intervals, 
as just serve to enhance the effect of its re-appear- 
ance. On the road we receive intelligence of the 
thieves having advanced last night to the number 
of sixty, and shot a negro who frustrated their 
design of setting fire to the village of Balimbey. 

April 8.—This morning, reinforced by Kyr K.’s 
guard of armatoli frem Vonitza, and with others 
from Balim-bey, we proceed, between forty and 
fifty strong, to Ai Vasili, a village in a lofty situa- 
tion on the northern slope of the mountain of Per- 
gandi: the ascent to which from Balim-bey is 
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through thick woods of oak : the distance one hour 
and a half. It happened, that when the armatolt 
stationed at Ai Vasili first perceived our advanced 
Albanians, the latter were observed to be without 
capots, which, the morning being hot and the 
ascent steep, they had thrown upon the horses: 
some were seen driving two or three lambs, which 
we had purchased for them; others by accident 
were setting a large dog to pursue the cattle, ali 
which circumstances were considered characteristic 
of Kleftes. Taking us for thieves, therefore, the 
armatoli turned out, to the number of sixty, and 
without further ceremony fired a volley at the fore- 
most of our escort, who, supposing it possible that 
the thieves might have got possession of Ai Vasili 
in the night, proceeded to act as against an enemy. 
They divided and crept through the woods in very 
good Yager style upon the flanks of the supposed 
enemy ; and the firimg continued for some time 
before the two parties recognized one another: the 
situation of the place was exactly calculated to 
render the scene interesting and picturesque, and 
a few wounded trees were the only casualties. 

Ai Vasili is at present nothing more than a 
church of St. Basil, and a quadrangle of cottages 
with a house for the Subashi standing on one side 
of a small level, which is separated by a deep 
‘ravine from the mountain of Pergandi. In the 
opposite direction towards the gulf is an irregular 
slope descending to an elevated vale, below which 
are the heights lying between the capes Gheladha 
and Volimi. The level at the village was the acro- 
polis of an ancient city, the town-walls of which, 
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chiefly formed of polygonal masonry, are visible in 
many places among the woods which cover the 
mountain, and might probably be traced in their 
entire circuit of near two miles. In the wall of 
one of the houses of Ai Vasili is a stele of hard 
Acarnanian limestone, inscribed in twenty-one 
lines with the names of various officers, both civil 
and sacred, but without the name either of the 
city over which the former presided, or of the 
deity to whose worship the priests were attached ’. 
One of these, however, having been pavric or 
prophet, and another avAnri¢ or flute-player, they 
would seem to have been in the service of Apollo, 
which accords with an inscription found by Me- 
letius at Ailia, or St. Khas, a monastery between 
this place and Vonitza, and which records the 
erection of a statue of Hercules in the temenus 
of Loxias or Apollo’. 
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After remaining at St. Basil during the mid-day 
hours we set out for Vonitza. The captain of 


armatoli, on taking leave, wishes me an aozpov 


movswrov, or white face, a compliment borrowed 
from the Turkish. He has lately lost a son, killed 
in battle with the robbers, and is himself still suf- 
fering from a slanting gun-shot wound through the 
breast. We descend the mountain through a 
beautiful scene of corn-fields situated amidst copses 
of bay and groves of handsome oaks, and having 
passed the elevated valley above-mentioned, re- 
enter the forest, which here consists entirely of 
oaks. We fall into the lower road, or that by 
which I approached Vonitza on the 19th June, 
1805, a little above the ancient foundations on the 
hill of St. Elias. Having again passed these, we 
descend into the valley, cross it, and arrive at 
Vonitza in three hours from Ai Vasili. 

In the middle of the wood I saw the body of a 
horse which had been shot last night by the rob- 
bers: the owner, a poor man of Vonitza, who was 
going into the woods to procure some lambs for 
to-morrow’s feast of Aauron, or Kaster-Sunday, was 
also killed by them. The same party robbed some 
men going to Lefkadha, but these escaped with 
the loss of their baggage and of 500 piastres in 
money. 

It is unfortunate that neither the inscription at 
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Ai Vasili, nor that reported by Meletius, afford 
any clue to the name of the city, of which they 
are the records, the ancient authors having left 
this question in great uncertainty. There is, in- 
deed, notice of the places on the Acarnanian side 
of the Ambracian gulf by Scylax and Pliny ', but 
neither of them can implicitly be relied upon : 
Scylax from the corruption of his text ; Pliny 
in consequence of his well-known negligence or 
deficient information, of which he gives a suffi- 
cient proof in representing the Acheron and Aphas 
(Aous) as discharging themselves into the Am- 
bracic Gulf. Nor does either author name as 
many cities as the ruins attest to have existed. 
The vulgar reading of the passage in Scylax is as 
follows : Mera 6¢ "ApBoakiay “Akaovavia LOvoc éorl Kal 
TOWTN moAwe auto "Aoyoc TO “Apgrroyucoy Kal Evpuroc 
Kat Ovoiroy ev to ‘Tkoviw Kat eLw Tov ‘Avakropikov KoX- 
TOU, Avakroowy Kal Aun "Akrn Kal mode Agvkae Kat 
Amn. Instead of Evouroc Kat Ovouroy Ev TW ‘Tkoviw, 
Gronovius proposed to read "Eyivoc cat Obouov ev ro 
‘Toviy; and the emendation is strongly supported 
by Pliny, whose words are, ‘‘ Acarnanie oppida 
Heraclia, Echinus et in ore ipso colonia Augusti 
Actium, cum templo A*pollinis nobili, ac civitate 
libera Nicopolitana. Egressos sinu Ambracio in 
Jonium excipit Leucadium littus.” If therefore 
the emendation be correct, the two authors con- 
cur in supporting the opmion, that Thyrium was 
near the exterior or Jonian sea, and in showing that 
Echinus was either at Vo6nitza or Ai Vasili, sup- 
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posing Kervasara to have been Limnea, and Aios 
Petros Anactorium. ‘The order of names in Pliny 
would tend to place Echinus at Vonitza, but I am 
more disposed to believe that Ai Vasili was its 
site. From Stephanus and the poet Rhianus, 
whom he quotes, it is evident that Echinus was 
an Acarnanian town of some importance!: the 
story attached to it shows that it was one of the 
early colonies of this coast, the ruins at Ai Vasili 
indicate a remote antiquity, and their safe position 
on a mountain removed from the sea is in con- 
formity with that which is generally found in the 
early foundations of the Greeks. In this case V6- 
nitza is probably the site of one of the numerous 
towns named Heracleia, and which has not been 
noticed by any author except Pliny. There still 
remains another Hellenic ruin in the northern pen- 
insula of Acarnania for which a name is wanted— 
namely, that of Kekhropula. Perhaps it may have 
been Myrtuntium; for although Strabo describes 
only a Amvobadarra, or salt-water lake, situated be- 
tween Leucas and the gulf’, which exactly agrees 
with the lagoon of Vulkaria*, the town which stood 
upon its margin may very possibly have borne the 
sane name. ‘ 

The temple of Apollo mentioned in the inscrip- 
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tion of Meletius stood perhaps on the conspicuous 
round summit which rises from the south-eastern 
shore of the bay of Vénitza, where | observed foun- 
dations, this being such a situation as the Greeks 
often chose for their temples, not far removed from 
the walls of the town to which it belonged, and 
so placed as to be seen to the greatest advantage 
from the gulf and surrounding country. 

April 9.—We sail this morning in one hour and 
a half from Vonitza to Prévyza, and arrive at day- 
break, choosing this early hour partly for the sake 
of the gulf wind, which generally blows till about 
eight o’clock, and is then succeeded by a calm, 
and about 11 a.m. by the sea-breeze, but chiefly 
that the boatmen may have all the day to them- 
selves—this being Easter Sunday, the holiday 
which of all others is the most religiously kept 
by the Greeks, not more by their attendance at 
mass, than by eating, drinking, and dancing. 

April 20.—The remains at Akri or Punta con- 
sist of the following objects. Near the ordinary 
landing-place opposite to the middle of the town 
of Prévyza, and about half way between the 
northern extremity of the peninsula of Punta and 
the kula at the entrance of the harbour of Prévyza, 
are the foundation and a small part of the walls of 
a large quadrangular building, which seems to 
have had an open square court in the centre. One 
side measures about 90 yards, and the other 
(parallel to the shore of the harbour) about 130; 
the breadth between the outer and inner walls is 
15 yards; the wall is two feet thick, built of small 


stones with much mortar. The stones are roughly 
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squared, and placed in the wall with the angles 
upwards. The ground occupied by the court 
within has been excavated in every part for the 
sake of the materials, which have been used in 
new constructions at Prévyza. When the ancient 
building was ruined the walls seem to have fallen 
inwards. Parallel to these foundations, about the 
middle of the narrow peninsula, are the remains 
of walls constructed in the same shght manner 
as the former, inclosing a space not less than 
500 yards in length, and about half as much in 
breadth ; they include part of the quadrangle 
of the tyiftlhk of Punta, together with all the 
southern side of some entrenchments attached 
to that building, which the Vezir threw up across 
the peninsula when he was at war with the 
Russians in Lefkadha. Between the tyiftlik and 
the northern extremity of the peninsula, fragments 
of columns and wrought stones have been found, 
and many coins were brought to me on the spot, 
which had been turned up in the cultivated grounds 
of the farm. 

But the most important monument, and which 
has been brought to light since my visit to Pré- 
vyza in 1805, is an inscribed marble, now lying 
in an orange garden belonging to the Turkish 
dwelling-house of the tjiftlhk where it was found. 
The inscription, which contains some Doric forms, 
is a record of Proxenia granted by the community 
of the Acarnanes to Agasias son of Olympion of 
Patre, and to two Romans, Publius and Lucius 
Acilius, sons of Publius Acilius. It is preceded 
by the names and titles of the principal officers of 
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the Acarnanian cowov, among whom the priest of 
Apollo Actius takes the lead’. There were two 
other decrees on the same stone, but of these the 
commencement of each line only is preserved. 
In one of them, a strategus, who was of Ciniade, 
was named in place of the priest of Apollo. The 
characters are at the latest of an early period of 
the Roman Empire, and it would seem from the 
association of two Romans with a man of Patre, 
that the Augustan colony of Patree had already 
been established. The cities mentioned as form- 
ing part of the Acarnanian league show that the 
boundary of the province towards A®tolia extended 
to the Achelous, or exactly as Strabo describes 
Acarnania in the reign of Augustus. As it was 
not until that emperor had pacified and given laws 
to the world that the boundaries of the provinces 


of Greece, were established with any practical 
effect, or that a common council of the province 
was likely to have had much authority, I can 
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hardly conceive the monument to be older than 
Augustus. There can be little doubt that it was 
deposited in the temple of Apollo, where we know 
that even before the time of Augustus the people 
of the surrounding country met to celebrate a 
coronary contest’, and which, like the other hiera 
of Greece, was probably the ordinary place of 
deposit for all documents important to the gene- 
ral interests of Acarnania. But doubtless its in- 
stitutions had fallen into partial neglect when 
Augustus bestowed his favours upon Actium. It 
is remarkable that none of the nearer cities are 
named in the inscription, but that the officers of 
the Acarnanian community are from Alyzia, As- 
tacus, Phoetie, Metropolis, and Cniade: but this 
accords also with the date which | have attributed 
to the monument, the cities of the Ambracic gulf 
having been nearly, if not entirely, deserted on 
the foundation of Nicopolis. 

The evidence of this monument would hardly 
have been required to prove the site of Actium, 
had not so great an authority as D’Anville placed 
Actium at or near ‘Aghios Petros, where the ruins 
are found which I have supposed to be those of 
Anactorium. It would seem from D’Anyille’s 
map, that he had heard of those ruins, and that 
he had been told that the place was called Azio, 
which alone would be a strong reason to induce 
him to conclude that it was the site of Actium, 
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or rather of the plain, grove, and naval arsenal ; 
for as Strabo states these to have been at the foot 
of a height on which the temple stood ', D’Anville 
probably supposed the building itself to have oc- 
cupied the summit of the promontory of which 
the extremity is called Kavo Panaghia, and which 
forms with the opposite Cape named Skara, at 
the end of the peninsula of Skafidhaki, the inner 
entrance of the gulf. It follows also of necessity, 
that D’Anville excluded the zocxodzmoc, or gulf of 
Prévyza from the Ambracic gulf, and applied that 
name only to the great interior basin. It cannot 
be denied, in support of these opinions, that the 
Aogoc, or height upon which Strabo states the 
temple to have stood, seems to answer much 
better to the summit between St. Peter’s and 
cape Panaghia than to the low peninsula of 
Akri. But in other respects the testimony of 


Strabo is adverse to D’Anville’s opinion, for he 
confines the breadth of the strait to ‘‘a little more 
than four stades,” a number which we cannot 


consider erroneous, as it agrees with the four of 
Scylax, the less than five of Polybius, and the 
500 paces of Pliny’; whereas the inner strait is 
considerably more than a mile in breadth. 
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Every other ancient evidence entirely favours 
the opinion that St. Peter’s was the site of Anac- 
torium, and Akri that of Actium, and the same is 
confirmed by the nature of the ruins at St. Peter's, 
which are those of a Hellenic polis or fortified 
town; whereas Actium, though improperly de- 
signated as a polis by Stephanus and Mela’, was 
nothing more than a tepov of Apollo on a cape 
in the territory of Anactorium’, which Augusius 
enlarged, and to which he added a naval arsenal °. 
There can be little doubt that both Thucydides 
and Polybius, by the mouth of the Ambracic gulf 
intended the strait of Prévyza; nor does it ap- 
pear that the ancients had any separate appel- 
lation for the ante-gulf of Prévyza.  Scylax, 
indeed, speaks of the Anactoric gulf, but he ap- 
plied this appellation to the greater gulf, by all 
other authors called Ambracic, and 
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cluded from his Anactoric gulf both Anactorium 
and Acte!. Dio describes Actium as a temple of 
Apollo, which fronted the mouth of the strait of 
the Ambracic gulf, over against the harbours of 
Nicopolis; he adds that the strait was of an equal 
breadth for a considerable distance, and that both 
within the strait and before it there was great 
convenience for anchoring and for manceuvring 


ships. It is obvious that such a description cannot 
with truth be applied to the inner strait, but that 
it accords perfectly with the strait and harbour of 
Prévyza, and that the creeks of Vath¥ corres- 


pond to the harbours of Nicopolis. The words 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Pliny, and Mela’, 
are all better adapted to the outer than to the 
inner entrance, and it is impossible to conceive 
that Cicero, in coasting from Patre to Leucas and 
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No certainty can be derived 
on this question from the con- 


tradictory statements given of 


the dimensions of the gulf by 
Polybius, Strabo, and Pliny. 
According to Polybius, the 
length is 300 stades and the 
breadth 100; where the first 
number is too great and the 
latter too small, unless in the 
narrowest part. Pliny’s length 
of 39 m. p. is still more erro- 
neous in excess: his breadth 


of 15 m. Pp. is nearly correct. 


Strabo makes the circumference 
300 little 
even for the interior gulf. 


stades, much too 
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Corcyra, should have touched at Actium, if it had 

been so far out of his route as the inner strait '. 
As to the modern name Azio, its form betrays 

its Italian origin, and proves that it arose from an 


opinion which the Venetians, or Greco-Venetians 
of Prévyza, Vonitza, and Santa Maura, have 
adopted without inquiry, and which having been 
conveyed to D’Anville, was placed by him as a 
fact upon the map, from which it ought to be 
expunged as having no real existence. The old 
charts of Greece are full of erroneous names, 
similarly introduced by Italian seamen or others, 
and which are generally unknown to the Greek 
natives of the places. In the present instance the 
error was the more easily propagated in conse- 
quence of the preservation of the ruins at Aios 
Petros, while the greater part of those at Akri 
were probably consumed in constructions at Pré- 
vyza, at an early period of its existence. The 
effect of the great naval battle fought here was 
first to raise Actium to importance, while Anac- 
torium became a small commercial dependency of 
Nicopolis*, and afterwards when both were de- 
serted, to maintain the name of Actium in all its 
fame, while that of Anactorium was forgotten. 

It is needless to remark, that the question of 
the position of Actium is chiefly interesting in its 
reference to that celebrated naval engagement, 
the result of which placed all the civilized world 
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under one monarch, and riveted its chains for 
ages, at the same time that it diffused peace, 
opulence, and security, over extensive countries 
from whence they had long been banished.  AI- 
though no description of this event by an eye- 
witness or cotemporary has reached us, the par- 
ticulars of it, as well as the circumstances which 
preceded and accompanied it have been described 
by a Greek author, whose long employment in 
the highest offices of the Roman State gave him 
the means of obtaining the best extant informa- 
tion on the subject, and who appears to have been 
very cautious in admitting the facts which were 
reported to him'. 

As soon as Cesar Octavianus (says Dio) had 
crossed over from Brundusium to the Acroceraunia, 
and had disembarked his land forces there, he pro- 
ceeded with his fleet to Corcyra, and from thence 
to port Glycys. He then advanced to the straits 
of Actium, in the hope that some of the followers 
of Antony would join him’, but finding no appear- 
ance of such a movement, he retired to the place 
where Nicopolis stood in the time of the historian. 
His anchorage therefore would seem to have been 


in port Comarus, now the port of Mytika. Here 


* For example: he doubted —Aetppévace.—Dion. Cass. ]. 50, 
the truth of the report, that  c. 12. 
some of the triremes of Oc- ? Plutarch, in the life of M. 
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(dua rod retyéoparoc) upon fresh at daybreak on the morning 
hides anointed with oil:—vp- after his arrival, and retired 
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he was joined by the land forces which had 
marched through Epirus from the Acroceraunia. 
He then fortified a neighbouring hill, which em- 
braced a prospect both of the outer sea at Paxi, 
and of the inner or Ambracic gulf, as well as of 
the parts between them, in which were the har- 
bours of Nicopolis’, a description which cannot 
be applied to any but the height rising imme- 
diately from Nicopohs to the northward, on the 
summit of which stands Mikhalitzi. Thus placed, 
he had a commanding view of the enemy’s po- 
sition, as well as the means of blockading Actium 
both by land and sea. He fortified his position 
by walls extending to port Comarus, which seem 
to have been in the nature of long walls, for the 
purpose of preventing any interruption to the com- 
munication between the camp and the fleet. 

The Antonians had built towers on either side 
of the strait’s mouth’; that is to say, on the nearest 
points of Prévyza and Punta, and they occupied 
the channel itself*® with their ships. Their camp 
was on one side of the strait*, near the temple of 
Apollo, on a level spacious ground’; but which 
was fitter, according to the historian, for a battle 
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than a camp, and where they had suffered from 
sickness both in summer and in winter. Antony, 


who was at Patre, when he heard of the arrival 
of Cesar, proceeded instantly to Actium, and after 
some delay, employed in collecting his troops, and 
in exercising them against the enemy, he crossed 
the strait’ (to Prévyza), and pitched his camp near 
that of Cesar, sending his cavalry at the same 
time round the gulf, and thus menacing his ad- 
versary on all sides’. Soon afterwards, however, 
Agrippa, chief commander of the Octavian fleet, 
took Leucas, overthrew Nasidicus in a naval battle, 
and occupied Patree and Corinth, while Marcus 
Titius and Statilius Taurus i fesiad the Antonian 
cavalry, and brought over Philadelphus, king of 
Paphlagonia, to the cause of Cesar. Cn. Domi- 
tius also, offended with Cleopatra, having deserted 
to the enemy, such a combination of adverse oc- 
currences inspired in Antony a general distrust of 
his followers, with fears for the ultimate event. 
The following were the circumstances which, 
according to Dio, led immediately to the naval 
battle :—Agrippa had left L. Aruntius with a 
few ships in observation of the fleet of Antony, 
when Sosius, one of the chiefs of the latter, judg- 
ing the opportunity favourable during the absence 
of Agrippa, advanced early one morning against 
the observing squadron at a moment when a thick 
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fog enabled him to conceal the superiority of his 
force. Aruntius fled, but Sosius in the pursuit 
falling in with Agrippa, was slain, together with 
Tarcondimotus, king of Upper Cilicia. It hap- 
pened at the same time that Antony, returning 
from Thessaly, where he had been watching the mo- 
tions of Q. Dellius, who soon afterwards deserted his 
cause for that of Octavianus, was defeated by an out- 
lying body’ of Cesar’s army. These misfortunes 
induced Antony to retire and join his principal camp 
on the other (or eastern) side of the strait’, and to 
hold a council on the question, whether he should 
fight in his actual position, or moving elsewhere, 
protract the war. By the advice of Cleopatra, it 
was resolved, that after having garrisoned strongly 
the most important places, she and Antony should 
return with the remaining forces to Egypt: but 
that avoiding any appearance of a retreat, in order 
not to discourage their allies, the fleet in moving 
should advance as if intent on battle. The num- 
ber of Antony’s seamen having been much di- 
minished by desertion and sickness’, he selected 
his best ships, burnt the remainder, secretly em- 
barked all his most precious property, and ad- 
dressed a speech to his army, in which he re- 
minded them of his superiority in the number, 
magnitude, and strength of his ships, as well as 
in the numbers of his land forces and seamen, of 
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the abundance of his pecuniary supplies and 
other resources, not forgetting an advantageous 
personal comparison of himself with his opponent, 
and showing, that after having defeated the ene- 
my’s fleet; they should be enabled to shut up 
his army as it were ina small island’, and thus 
starve them into a capitulation. Octavianus, in 
a similar address, ridiculed Antony as an effemi- 


nate Egyptian preparing for flight, and many 


of whose followers were well disposed to change 
sides’; after which, having pointed out some of 
the advantages of his light vessels, he proceeded 
to place on board of them a large force of infantry, 
as the best practical means of obviating the effects 
of the greater size and weight of the adverse ships. 
Antony drew out his fleet a little before the en- 
trance of the straits*, formed a close line, and 
advanced no farther, although Cesar made a 
movement in advance, with a view of either draw- 
ing the enemy out, or obliging him to retire. 
Having failed in this attempt, Cesar then caused 
either wing of his line to advance, as if with the 
intention of circumventing both the enemy’s flanks‘, 
and in this manner was successful in obliging An- 
tony to move forward and engage. In the Anto- 
nian fleet there were few triremes; the greater 
part of it consisting of ships having from four to 


* @orep Ev vnowiw.—c. 19. Antony was morally conquered 
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ten banks of oars, and furnished with wooden tur- 
rets, from which the troops fought as from a for- 
The only safe mode of assailing such float- 
ing castles was by attacking them successively, and 


tress. 


without remaining long enough near any to suffer 
much from the missiles, still less to allow the Anto- 
nians to grapple, which they attempted to effect. 
On the part of the latter, the seamen and rowers ' 
were most efficient ; on the other side the troops of 
embarkation”. The engagement had thus conti- 
nued for some hours without any immediate pro- 
spect of a decisive result, when Cleopatra, whose 
ship was at anchor in the rear, taking advantage 
of a favourable breeze which then happened to 
rise *, suddenly set sail, passed through the con- 
tending forces *, and was followed by Antony. On 
beholding this shameful flight of their commander, 
many of the Antonians threw the towers, and other 
similar incumbrances, into the sea and escaped ; 
which they easily effected, because the enemy had 
no sails on board. The remaining ships were at- 
tacked by the Cesarians with renewed vigour, 
both at a distance and by boarding *, but in the 
latter attempt without much effect. ‘‘ It was like 
an assault,” says the historian, ‘‘ upon a number 
of castles or islands*®.”” After some time passed in 
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this kind of combat, Cesar, finding the event still 
doubtful, sent to the camp for fire, which he dis- 
charged into the enemy’s ships either by throwing 
torches and burning javelins by the hand, or by 
placing combustibles in vessels which were cast by 
engines. This measure was completely successful. 
The Antonians, being unable to procure a suffi- 
ciency of water to extinguish the fire, perished in 
great numbers either on board or in the sea, in their 
endeavours to escape from the flames, which at length 
were so destructive that the Cesarians themselves 
became anxious to extinguish the fire for the sake 
of the prizes, and some of them even perished in 
attempting to save the enemy’s ships. 

The battle was fought, adds Dio, on the 2d of 
September, from which day the reign of Octavia- 
nus is to be dated. After the victory he conse- 
crated to Apollo of Actium a captured ship of each 
kind, inclusively from a ship of four banks to one 
of ten banks'. He enlarged the temple of Apollo, 
and promoted the celebration of the ancient games 
named Actia, establishing a quinquennial contest ” 
of music and gymnastic, with horse races, and de- 
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claring the games sacred or accompanied with a 
public feast’. He founded’ also a city on the 
site of his camp, which he called Nicopolis, in 
honour of the victory, peopling it with inhabitants 
collected from other places, and partly by deso- 
lating some of the neighbouring cities®. The 
place where his own tent stood he surrounded with 
squared stones and adorned with captured beaks 
of ships, and built in it an edifice open to the sky, 
which he consecrated to Apollo *. 

The other ancient authors who treat of the battle 
of Actium add little to the information conveyed 
by Dio. Plutarch relates that Cesar had 300 ships 
opposed to 560 of Antony, of which 60 were Egyp- 
tian’; that Antony embarked 20,000 soldiers in 
his ships ; that the engagement was prevented for 
four days by a heavy sea; and that on the morn- 
ing of the fifth there was a calm, and about noon 
a sea-breeze, when the two lines being eight stades 
apart, Antony and Poplicola, who commanded the 
right, relying upon the strength and magnitude of 
their vessels, made a movement in advance ; upon 
which Cesar retired, in order to draw the enemy 
farther out, where he thought his light vessels 
would have the advantage over his less manage- 


able opponents. When the engagement had 
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become general, Cesar being in the right wing 
and Agrippa on the left, the latter extended his 
flank, and obliged Poplicola to separate himself 
from the main body, which discouraged the re- 
mainder. It was at this moment that Cleopatra, 
who was in the rear with the sixty Egyptian ships, 
taking advantage of a favourable wind, steered 
through the combatants, followed by Antony, and 
proceeded in the direction of Peloponnesus. The 
Antonians fought bravely until the tenth hour’, 
when, being much incommoded by a heavy swell 
ahead, they gave way’. Plutarch adds, that 5000 
men were slain in the action, and 300 ships taken 
by Cesar, and that the shore on either side was 
lined by the land forces as spectators of the 
battle. 

The accompanying sketch of the harbour of 
Prévyza, or entrance of the gulf of Arta, is the 
best commentary on the facts stated by the histo- 
rians, and may serve to assist the reader in form- 


ing his opinion as to the exact situation in which 
the battle was fought. 


1 The battle, according to 
Suetonius, ended at so late an 
hour, that Caesar passed the 
night aboard: apud Actium 
vicit in serum diem, dimicatione 
protracté ut in navi victor per- 
noctaverit.— Sueton. in August. 
a. 17, 

? weytotoy Brafeig id Tov 
KXvowvog HdnAov Kara rowpay 


LOTAPLEVOU. The wind, there- 


fore, had changed since Cleo- 
patra made sail, and had set 
in from the westward; in fact, 
at the time of year when the 
battle occurred, breezes from 
the gulf or calms prevail dur- 
ing a great part of the day, 
and the swell and sea-breeze 
set in rather late in the after- 


noon. 
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This depends chiefly upon the inference to be 
drawn from the words oAlyov tw trav orevov, em- 
ployed by Dio to describe the position of Antony 
previously to the encounter, when Cesar’s line 
was about a mile distant. It seems evident from 
the circumstances related, and the nature of the 
places, that the Antonian fleet occupied the entire 
harbour of Prévyza, which was by no means too 
iarge for such a number of ships, and where 
they were well sheltered from the weather. If 
the towers on either side of the strait were in- 
tended, as we cannot but suppose, as a protection 
to the fleet, it is not likely that any of the vessels 
were on the outside of fort Punta until the first 
advance on the day of battle. The conclusion, 
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therefore, will be, that the action took place within 
that outer strait, which is included between Pan- 
dokratora and cape Skali. It may be objected, 
perhaps, that the space was there inadequate to so 
great a number of ships, and the depth of water to 
vessels so large, though as to the latter it is to be 
considered that a great change may have occurred 
since the time of the battle, in consequence of the 
soil which may have accumulated here, as it 
certainly has within the Ambracic Gulf, and on 
almost every part of the coast of Greece exposed 
to the operation of alluvions and currents. If Dio 
intended the outer entrance between Pandokratora 
and Skali by the words %€w rev orevwv, the battle 
took place quite in the open sea, for beyond those 
two points there is no curvature of the shore, 
which follows an uniform line from Mytika to the 
bay of Dhémata. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


EPIRUS. 


Kastroskia—Riniassa and castle 


Mytika—River of Kamarina 
—Kanalaki—Fanaéri—Glyky—Rivers Acheron and Cocytus 


Lake Acherusia—Glycys Limen—Cithyrus—Buchetium— 
Pandosia—Gardhiki—Dhragomi—Mount Kurila—Paramy- 
thia—St. Donatus—Hurhea—Veliani—Districts of Marga- 
riti and Filiates—Cestria, or Jlium—FElateia—Batie—E lim 
—Chauni— Gitane — Eléfthero-khéri— Bagotztiis—Dhrami- 


Toannina. 


sitis—Paleo-kastro—Kosmira—Rapsista 


Aprit 26.—During the Easter week, from the 9th 
to the 16th, much rain fell, with a southerly wind 
and a haze, since which there has been clear wea- 
ther and a regular alternation of gentle breezes from 
the gulf and the sea. The gulf wind blows (evyaZe 
o koppoc) till eight or nine in the morning: about 
eleven the MatorpaX: or sea-breeze sets in, and con- 
tinues until a little after sunset: its duration is 
generally greater or less in proportion to the dis- 
tance of the place from the outer sea. This alterna- 
tion of wind is constant in fine weather, and _ pre- 
vails upon the whole not less than eight months in 
the year. In the winter the gulf is subject, like 
the adjacent coast and islands, to a long continu- 
ance of gales from the southward with rain. 

April 29.—This morning at eight I quit Prévyza 
for loannina by the way of Paramythia, accompa- 
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nied by twelve Albanian horsemen, who are to be 
reinforced by foot soldiers from the villages at the 
discretion of the bolu-bashi, and according to the 
degree of apprehension from robbers. We leave 
Mytika a mile on the left at 9.10, follow the ruins 
of the Aqueduct of Nicopolis as far as the foot of 
the height of Mikhalitzi, and at 9.40 descend upon 
the sea beach, exactly at the spot where I landed 


from H. M. bly Delight (Capt. Handfield) in the 


night of the 12th of November, 1807, and had 


conference with the Vezir, which led to our peace 


last summer with the Porte! 


' Aly thought it necessary quitting the coast. In return- 


on that occasion to conceal his 
communication with me from 
the French consul; and with 
this view, when I sent a person 
on shore in the morning at 
Prévyza to arrange an inter- 
view with him, he ordered one 
of his secretaries to meet him 
on the beach, and secretly to 
instruct him to pretend, when 
brought into the Vezir’s pre- 
sence, that peace was already 
made, and to ask for permis- 
sion to purchase provisions. 
The scene thus prepared was 
acted accordingly in presence 
of the French consul, Aly re- 
fusing the pretended request, 
and haughtily adding that the 
two nations were still at war, 
and that all the favour he could 
grant was liberty to return on 
condition of 


board, on our 


ing to the Delight’s boat, my 
agent was again secretly in- 
formed by the secretary of the 
exact spot near Nicopolis where 
the Pasha would meet me in 
the evening. The weather ap- 
peared so threatening from the 
south-west, that there was some 
doubt whether the ship could 
remain on the coast, and we 
did not venture to anchor; and 
the night was so dark, that had 
not the Vezir caused a fire to be 


lighted, and two or three mus- 


g 
kets to be discharged, I should 

him, 
a little 
cliff on the shore, with Sekhri 
Efféndi 


tary Kosta, and attended at a 


not easily have found 
seated as he was, under 


and the Greek secre- 
little distance by a few palika- 


ria. He had eluded the consul 
by appointing a meeting with 
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The southerly winds of the two last days were 
followed yesterday evening by a heavy rain, and 
this day the wind continues fresh at south-west, 
with a great surf upon the coast, and an air cold 


him at Vonitza, towards which 
place he sailed from Prévyza 
in his yacht, then changing 


. . Tr , 
his route, and landing at Vathy, 


rode from thence to Nico- 
polis. During the two hours 


our conference lasted, the surf 
rose considerably, but the gale, 
fortunately, did not reach the 
bay ; so that with a good wet- 
ting from the rain and sea, and 
some difficulty in finding the 
ship, which we should hardly 
have done without the assist- 
ance of the lightning, our boat 
returned on board, and we stood 
away from the coast. 

I have thought it fair to 
take the opportunity of men- 
tioning these circumstances, 
although now of little or no 
interest, partly because M. 
Pouqueville has alluded to 
them very obscurely in his 
book of travels, but chietiy 
for the purpose of contradict- 
ing an assertion of the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, who seems, in 
several instances, to have given 
too much credit to the French 
consul’s information, or to that 
of other persons in £pirus not 
more worthy of confidence, and 


12 


who has thought proper to 
assert that either in the con- 
ference of Mytika, or on some 
other occasion, “‘ Solemn pro- 
mises—incautious promises im- 
possible to perform—were made 
to Aly.”—(Travels in Sicily, 
Greece, and Albania, vol. i. 
p- 190.) 


me to refer to the published 


It is sufficient for 


correspondence of Lord Col- 
lingwood, to show that what- 
ever Aly may have found it 
convenient to represent to tra- 
the 
Ionian Islands, the pretended 


vellers or visitors from 
promises were nothing more 
than offers of co-operation 
against the French, and assur- 
ances that His Majesty’s ships 
on the coast had instructions 
to assist him in any attempt 
he might make upon the places 
occupied by the French forces. 
Aly, however, never chose to 
avail himself of the assistance, 
not daring, however desirous 
he might have been of possess- 
ing an ultimate refuge from 
the Porte in Lefkadha, to un- 
dertake an attempt upon that 
island without the concurrence 


of the supreme government. 
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for the season. After following the sea-beach for 
a mile and a half, our road passes along the foot 
of the hill of Mikhalitzi, where the remains of the 
aqueduct of Nicopolis cross one of the ravines 
which intersect the height. We pass through a 
scanty wood of crooked oaks, where a thick forest 
is said to have existed 40 years ago, but which 
being conveniently situated for the embarkation 
of the timber, has been thereby reduced to its 
present state. Leaving a collection of twenty huts 
called Kanali one mile on the right, we proceed 
along a narrow plain on the sea side, partially 
cultivated with corn, and at 11.13 cross near the 
sea the rivulet of Kamarina, which is shaded by 
large plane trees, resounding with the songs of 
nightingales'. The river of Kamarina was for- 
merly the southern boundary of the possessions 
of Hassan Aga of Margariti, but the Vezir has 
removed it beyond Riniassa, besides which he has 
taken inland the half of Fanari. A little to the 
north of the mouth of the river are the magazines 
of Agriapidhia, from whence, in peaceable times, 
Kamarina, Kastroskia, and the adjacent places, 
carry on some commerce with the islands. Here 
also the islanders are in the habit of landing in 
harvest time, to work as labourers in the adjacent 
country. Our cruizers charged with the blockade 
of the enemy in the Ionian islands have for the 
present cut off the communication. On a little 
level by the river side they are ploughing for 
rokka, which will be sown immediately. The 
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situation would admit of irrigation from the river, 
but the spring rains are usually sufficient. 

After an ascent from the coast by a gradual 
slope through corn-fields and oaks, we arrive, at 
11.33 at Kastro-sykia, or Kastroskia’, a village of 
50 houses standing on heights above the sea, 
which are backed by woody slopes rising to the 
summit which connects the mountain of Kamarina 
with Mount Tjekurat, in face of Suli. The Kas- 
troskiétes manufacture narrow woollen cloths, 
blankets, and carpets, and in common with almost 
all the villages of this part of the country, make 
bags of goats’ hair. Proceeding at 3.10, we cross 
the rugged heights which project into the sea a 
little to the northward of the village, and which 
are covered with oaks of various kinds’, mixed 
with an underwood chiefly of lentisk*, and at 4.5 
halt for the night at Riniassa‘, a village of 20 
houses with a kula, which has been ruined in the 
wars between Aly Pasha and Hassan Aga. This 
village is not visible from the sea, but the castle 
of the same name, which is a mile distant, is one 
of the most conspicuous objects on the coast. It 
stands on the summit of a very steep height rising 
from the sea-beach, on the slope of which are the 
vestiges of the old town of Riniassa, which as well 
as the castle was of some importance before the 
Turkish conquest. The Vezir has lately been 
making some additions to the old walls of the 
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castle, which were solidly constructed of rough 
stones, mortar, and broken tiles. He has also 
built three or four houses to lodge a garrison of 
twenty Albanians, and another for his own use 
when he may happen to visit this place, and 
which remains in the meantime unfurnished and 
unoccupied. One old English six-pounder is the 
only ordnance. 

This place is now the Vezir’s frontier garrison 
towards Tjami, the present boundary between him 
and Hassan Aga of Margariti being the small 
stream already alluded to, which rises in the 
woody mountains surrounding the village of Ri- 
niassa, and which flows along the northern side 
of the Castle-hill into the sea. Two or three miles 
beyond the river, is a small harbour below the 
village of Elia. 

April 30.—At 7.20 we begin to cross the moun- 
tains towards the plain of Fanari, the road follow- 
ing the edge of a steep ravine, in which flows a 
torrent, one of several which contribute to form the 
river of Riniassa. The slopes are covered chiefly 
with oak, both velani and common; of the latter there 
are many fine trees, but not straight to any length : 
there are also many of the aria or quercus ilex of 
large dimensions: this kind of oak is supposed to 
furnish the best ship-timber of any. In most places 
there is a thick underwood, consisting chiefly of 
lentisk and arbutus. At 8.30 we pass by the ruins 
of the village of Topolia, where nothing now re- 
mains but a church and a few huts. On our right, 
beyond a small cultivated vale, belonging to the 
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village Babatziko', which is not in sight, rises 
the mountain which from Prévyza makes its 
appearance between the summit of Zalongo and 
that above Parga. 

We soon arrive at the highest point of our route, 
where stands a solitary church, and where a part 
of the southern side of the plain of Fanari presents 
itself to view—then begin to descend through a wood 
of oaks without much underwood. In some places 
the ground has been cleared for sowing corn. The 
trees, instead of having been felled, have been 
merely killed by means of an incision round the 
lower part of the stem; the bark, which is ser- 
viceable, is then removed, and the tree burnt by 
a fire lighted at the root; the labour is thus saved 
of cutting down the trees, the timber being not 
worth the expence of removal. We descend by a 
road in some places rugged, and for the most part 
through a beautiful forest of oak and ilex, where 
an abundance of nightingales are singing. At 10 
having reached the foot of the pass, we enter the 
plain of Fanari, and arrive at Kanalaki at 10.35. 
This is now the most considerable village of Fa- 
nari, and belongs to a Bey, who is related to 
Hassan Aga, of Margariti, but who has sided with 
the Vezir. It was once rivalled by Kastri, Go- 
ritza, Koréni, and Korondpulo, but all these have 
dwindled since Aly has got a footing in the plain. 
At 3 I set out for a Paled-kastro or Hellenic ruin, 
very conspicuous throughout the surrounding coun- 
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try, and which occupies a height on the south- 
eastern side of the village of Kastri, midway be- 
tween Kanalaki and Goritza, which latter village 
stands on the rise of the hills bounding the plain to 
the westward. Unfortunately, the bridge over the 
marsh in the direct route being broken down, we 
are obliged to make a circuit in which we entirely 
lose the road among the rice-grounds, so that I am 
at last under the necessity of giving up the object. 

Having again obtained a firm footing on the 
edge of the mountain, we recover the direct route 
from Porto Fanari to Glyky and Suli, which passes 
through ‘Artissa, a village on the slope of the moun- 
tain opposite to Kanalaki. At 4.40 we pass under 
Muziakati, another village similarly situated, and 
about an hour distant from Kanalaki in direct dis- 
tance. The entrance of Port Splantza, otherwise 
called Porto Fanari, the ancient Glycys Limen, was 
visible from our road from a mile beyond ‘Artissa 
as far as Muziakati; short of the former point it is 
concealed from view by a projection of the moun- 
tain which advances into the plain south-westward 
of Kanalaki. Beyond the latter village it is hid 
by the hills of Margariti about Koroni. Con- 
tinuing to skirt the foot of the hills as before, 
we leave Klisira, another small place of about 
twenty houses on the slope of the mountain to 
the right, at 4.50, and at 6, having crossed the 
river of Suli, or Acheron, arrive at Glyky. This 
plain of Fanari, or Frari as it is called by the Al- 
banians, is every where so marshy, that except at 
Kanalaki and Potamia, all the habitations of those 
who cultivate the plain are situated upon the adja- 
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cent hills. Besides the Gurla, or river of Suli, and 
the Vuvo, which overflow their banks in the rainy 


seasons, there are sources issuing from the foot of 
the mountain below ‘Artissa, and others still more 
copious which form the mane near Kastri. Even 
the upper part of the plain towards Glyky is still 
at this advanced period of the spring in a swampy 
state, from the mere effect of the winter torrents 
from the hills. The river Gurla, in its winding 
course through the plain, is distant in general from 
the eastern height about a third of the breadth of 
the plain, it then leaves the foot of the hill of Kastri 
on its right bank, turns towards the western height 
and enters the marshes, which at the present 
season begin a little below Kastri and Kanalaki, 
extend to within a short distance of the sea, and 
occupy all the eastern side of the plain. In sum- 
mer they are much diminished, but are never 
entirely dry, and some large lakes still remain in 
several places similar to those in the marsh of 
Katokhi, particularly one not far from the sea, and 
another to the south-east, near the foot of the 
mountains which there rise abruptly from the level. 
These lakes furnish a constant and abundant sup- 
ply of fish. The river of Suli having traversed the 
marsh, is joined below it by the Vuv6 about three 
miles above the junction of the united river with the 
sea in the bay of Splantza. The Vuv6o rises near 
Paramythia, waters the valley which extends from 
thence to Fanari, and then proceeding along the 
foot of the hills of Margariti on the western side 
of the plain of Fanari, passes between Koroéni and 
Koronopulo. This river is dry in summer in the 
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valley of Paramythia, but in the plain of Fanari 
there is water at all seasons, supplied probably 
from sources at the foot of the western heights. 
The water of the Vuv6 is reputed to be bad; and 
the villages on the slope of the hills near it, either 
make use of wells or fetch water from the Sulio- 
tiko. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the Gurla, 
or river of Suli, is the Acheron, the Vuvo the 
Cocytus of antiquity, and the great marsh or lake 
below Kastri the Acherusia. The course of the 
Acheron through the lake into the Glycys Limen 
accords perfectly with the testimony of Thucy- 
dides, Scylax, Livy, and Strabo ', and the disagree- 
able water of the Cocytus is noticed by Pausanias’. 
In the lower plain towards the sea are the villages 
of Valonderako and Tzikari, belonging to Turks 
of Margariti: the inhabitants cultivate flax, wheat, 
and rice, and possess extensive pastures full of 
cattle. A little farther from the sea is Lykursi, 
near the left bank of the Vuvé, opposite to which, 
on the other side of that river, and distant three 
or four miles direct from Porto Fanari, is a church, 


formerly a monastery, of St. John, standing on 
J y> ) g 


some remains of Hellenic walls of polygonal ma- 
sonry, indicating probably the site of Cichyrus, or 
the Thesprotian Ephyre, which Strabo describes 
as being situated above the Glycys Limen. 

The water of Port Fanari is fresh, as Strabo and 
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the ancient name attest, which is caused undoubt- 
edly by the great and constant supplies from the 
Acheron, the Cocytus, and those subterraneous 
sources by which the lake is chiefly formed. The 
marshy nature of the plain of Fanari renders it 
very favourable to the culture of rice and kalam- 
bokki, which are its chief produce : flax and wheat 
are grown in the drier parts, and every where it 
feeds sheep and cattle in great numbers. Maize 
gives a return of 40 to 1; it is sown as late as 
May and June and reaped in October, its growth 
being assisted by irrigation when the dryness of the 
season renders that process necessary. The rice- 
fields are divided into squares by little mounds, 
and at intervals there are ditches across the fields 
for admitting the water, which is conducted from 
the river by a canal. The part of the plain near 
Glyky is less adapted to irrigation than the lower 
parts towards the Acherusia. When the field is quite 
inundated the rice is sown, and the ground is kept 
in the same state till the grain is nearly ripe, when 
the soil is allowed to dry. Care must be taken 
that the water is not too cold when the seed is 
thrown in, which occurs in April or May, the 
reaping in August. The return is often 150 to 1, 
All the land in Fanari, which has been taken from 
Margariti by the Vezir, has been divided into tyjift- 
liks, and farmed for his benefit, with the excep- 
tion of Kanalaki. He takes one-third of the crop 
in rice and a quarter in kalambokki, furnishing 
the labourer with nothing but his lodging. The 
rice of this district supplies all the adjacent coun- 
try, but is chiefly sold in the first instance at the 
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market of Paramythia, where it now fetches five 
piastres the kilo of thirty-two okes. Maize sells 
for fourteen piastres the fortoma of about 110 
okes ; wheat 25 piastres the fortoma, of which the 
average weight is 120 okes. A oid, or ox for the 
plough, is worth 100 piastres: an aysAada, or cow, 
about half as much. 

The rocky height of Kastri, standing separate 
from the hills which surround the Acherusian 
plains, and protected by the Acheron, the Cocytus, 
and the Acherusia, seems as if intended by nature 
for the strong hold of this district. On the sum- 
mit are the walls of an acropolis; those of the 
city descend the slopes on either side towards 
Goritza and Kanalaki, and others follow the foot of 
the hill opposite to Glyky. Both the magnitude 
and position of these ruins favour the opinion that 


they are those of Pandosia, a very ancient colony 
of Elis', which gave name to another Pandosia in 
the country of the Brettii. Alexander Molossus, 
king of Epirus, was warned by the oracle of Do- 
dona to avoid Pandosia and the Acherusian water’, 


and erroneously applied it to his own Pandosia 
instead of that of Italy where he received his fatal 
wound’. As the Italian Pandosia was named 
after that of Epirus, and stood on the bank of a 
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river bearing the same name as the Acheron! of 
Epirus, it is probable that the Epirote Pandosia 
was also on the bank of the Acheron. Kastri is the 
only position on this river which preserves remains 
of Hellenic antiquity, or even possesses the usual 
characteristics of an ancient site. 

This evening fire-flies make their appearance at 
Glyky in considerable numbers, and are the first 
I have seen this spring. 

May 1.—A little beyond Glyky, to the left of 
the entrance of the Klistra leading to Suli, a large 
body of water issues from the foot of the rocks. 
Below the sources are the remains of an aqueduct 
which crossed the river, and of which there is a 
fragment on each bank. Upon the Glyky side part 
of an arch is still standing, ten feet thick, composed 
of small stones and mortar: there is a foundation 
also on the bank of the river, formed of handsome 
squared stones, probably that of a bridge, but nei- 
ther this nor the arch appears to be more ancient 
than the neighbouring church of Glyky, which was 
dedicated to St. Donatus, and was the cathedral 
church of the bishopric of Glycys. Its destruction 
was completed during the wars of Suli, and the 
ruins were employed by Aly Pasha to construct 
an adjoining kula. ‘There still remains, however, 
enough to show that the building was thirty- 
eight yards long, with walls seven feet and a half 
thick, supported by massive buttresses. There 
are several shafts of grey granite lying on the 
ground within the ruined walls, and others of 
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bluish white marble, all about two feet in dia- 
meter; these formed the nave of the church: 
others smaller, of grey granite, supported the 
front of the Gyneceum. On the outside of the 
church lies the fragment of a shaft, two feet ten 
inches in diameter, which is of limestone, like the 
inner portal of the church. It is possible that 
these may have been taken from some older build- 
ing when the church was built. They are at least 
the only remains here which have any appearance 
of Hellenic antiquity. 

The view of Suli from hence is very imposing. 
Three tiers of steep and almost precipitous rocks 
present themselves in front, and behind them in 
the middle, appearing through the gorge of the 
river, the hill of Trypa, crowned with the castle 
of Kiafa between two smaller buildings at either 
end of the ridge. Above all rises the mountain 
of Suli, apparently double the height of Trypa, 
the elevation of which above Glyky, seems to 
be about 1200 feet. 

Leaving the church of Glyky this morning at 
7.30, we follow the foot of Mount Kurila, as the 
summit is called which extends from Glyky to the 
pass of Eléfthero-khori, beyond Paramythia. On 
its slope is the small village of Khoika, which we 
pass at 8.5, nearly opposite to Lypa, on the hills 
of Margariti. The latter heights have a singular 


appearance from their uniformity, presenting to- 


t=) 


vards the plain a long succession of semi-circular 
precipices, convex towards the plain, and con- 
sisting of vertical strata of calcareous rock. A 
few small hamlets are situated in the retiring 
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angles or intervals of these rocks. The plain, 
which is five or six miles across at Glyky, di- 
minishes to three as we enter the valley leading 
to Paramythia, and at that town is not more than 
half as mnie in width. At 8.40 Gardhiki, a 
Turkish town of 200 houses, with a few Greek 
families, is two miles on our right, on the side 
of Mount Kurila, occupying a large space, and 
having a beautiful appearance with its numerous 
gardens, \ watered by never-failing sources which 
issue from the foot of the mountain, and send 
contributions to the river Vuvd. We pass alon; 
the banks of this river, over low downs resembling 
the plain of Prévyza in soil, as well as in being 


oO 
> 
oO 


overgrown with fern. These downs may be called 
the natural boundaries of Paramythia and Fanari, 
though at present the former district extends nearly 
to Khdéika. Leaving some other small hamlets on 
the side of either mountain, we arrive at 9.30 
opposite Dhragomi, a large village two miles dis- 
tant, on the last slope of Mount Kurila, which 
here rises in majestic precipices above it. Like 
Gardhiki, it is chiefly inhabited by Mussulmans, 
and abounds in fountains and gardens. From 
hence, as far as the termination of the mountain 
at the pass of Elefthero-khori, the summit is 
clothed with a continued forest of fir. 

A guard of Suliotes from Glyky who accom- 
pany us on foot seem quite insensible to the heat 
of the morning, and without halting outwalk our 
horses and keep always in front, alleging that 
they have some apprehensions from the inhabitants 
of Karvuniari in the Margariti hills. Continuing 

12 
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our route along the middle of the valley, we arrive 
at 10.385 at a ruin of the annexed form, situated 
in the middle of the plain. It appears to have 
been a temple of the time of the Roman empire, 
which was afterwards converted into a church. 
It is known only by the name of 70 yaXasna, or 
the ruin. 


eae eg : oh a 
(asi is ese <a 


Above it, towards the mountain, is Kariéti, be- 
tween which and another small village named 
Veliani the ruins of the acropolis of a Greek city 
are distinguishable from our road, surrounding a 
table summit at the foot of the cliffs of Mount 
Kurila. From the Khalasma it takes us forty 
minutes to reach the middle of the town of Para- 
mythia. 

Paramythia occupies the entire side of a hill 
which rises to half the height of Mount Kurila, 
and is separated only by a small space from its 
cliffs. Like the generality of Albanian towns, it 
covers a large space of ground, and is divided 
into clusters of houses, occupied by gaa, or 
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family alliances, which often make war upon one 
another when in want of an external quarrel. 
Before the reduction of the place by the Vezir, 
there were 600 inhabited houses, but many fami- 
lies having fled with Isliam Pronio, Aly’s chief 
opponent, there are now not more than 400 Musul- 
man and 40 Greek. The houses are built of the 
roughly hewn calcareous stone of the mountain, 
and where they stand close together, the usual 
Albanian filth prevails, but nothing can be more 
beautiful than the general appearance of the town. 
On the summit, which is surrounded with cliffs, 
stands a ruined castle; below, on the declivity 
of the hill, the picturesque houses are dispersed 
among gardens, watered by plentiful streams de- 
scending in every direction, and the spaces be- 
tween the clusters of houses are grown with superb 
plane trees, or occupied by mosques and fountains, 
shaded by cypresses and planes. These beautiful 
features are admirably contrasted with the cliffs and 
fir-clad summits of the great mountain which rises 
above the castle. As in other Albanian towns, all 
the ordinary articles of Albanian or Turkish dress 
and furniture are manufactured here, chiefly by 
Musulmans. The Greeks are for the most part 
only retail shopkeepers. 

The castle, which is surrounded by precipices, 
except towards the town and the south-west, 
formerly contained, as usual in Turkey, a great 
number of private houses; but these having been 
ruined in the war which preceded the capture of 
the place by Aly, it now serves only to lodge an 
Albanian garrison. The Vezir’s governor occupies 
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the house of Prénio, who was head of the family alli- 
ance, formerly the most powerful in Paramythia ; 
this house, together with five or six others, which 
belonged to relatives of the same chieftain, is situ- 
ated below the castle, on a slope terminating in 
another fortified rocky summit named Galata, 
which lies three quarters of a mile below the 
castle, and midway between it and the extremity 
of the town in the valley. The Vezir has made 
many repairs and additions to the fortress of Ga- 
lata. The upper castle was the acropolis of an 
ancient city, as appears by some fine pieces 
of Hellenic wall amidst the more modern work 
which consists of repairs of various ages. The 
upper gate, which looks towards the mountain 
and leads to the pass of Elefthero-khori, occupies 
the same position as one of the gates of the acro- 
polis. Two portions of ancient wall continue to 
support a ramp which led up to it, and which still 
serves as an approach to the modern gate; on 
each side of it are other fragments of the original 
work founded upon the cliffs, and sustaining the 
modern structure. On the lower side of the castle, 
facing Galata and the valley, are some larger re- 
mains of the inclosure of the acropolis: here an 
entire bend of the wall is Hellenic, towards the 
north-west also there remains a trilithic door, four 
feet wide, which is now walled up. The masonry 
on either side of this door is regular, all the other 


remains are of the purest kind of polygonal ma- 
sonry. Some Hellenic foundations at Galata show 
that summit to have been comprehended within 
the city, which was thus between two and three 
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miles in circumference. The only remains I can 
find in the modern town are some squared blocks 
in the streets, and a fragment of an inscribed 
Below 
the town are some remains of old olive planta- 
tions, from which it may be presumed that all the 
great valley extending from hence to the Glycys 
Limen would be well adapted to that valuable 
production. 


sepulchral monument of Roman times!?. 


These olive-trees the Spaniards have 
the credit of having planted, with as much truth 
as they are said to have constructed the Khalasma 
and the Castle of Paramythia*. There are some 
other very old olive trees in a valley to the north- 
ward of the town, which is watered by one of the 
tributaries of the Vuvo. Here, not very long ago, 
stood a village named Labovo, of which a ruined 
church and some remains of the houses still exist. 
Several small shafts and capitals of a bad taste 
are lying here, and the adjoining fields are covered 
with stones and broken pottery. The site may pos- 
sibly be that of a pagan temple ; for it is said that 
here were found those exquisite specimens of the 
ancient toreutic art in bronze, which now belong 
to Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Payne Knight. The only 


relic of antiquity decidedly Hellenic now remain- 
ing at Labovo is an ancient sepulchral stele of the 
usual square form lying on the side of the rivulet, 


1 Inscription, No. 169. 

* The trees may have been 
planted, however, by Italians, 
as it appears that Charles Toc- 
co, the first Count of Cefalonia, 
in union with several Neapoli- 


tan nobles, conquered this 
country from the Albanians in 
the middle of the fourteenth 
century—Villehardouin, Hist. 
de Constantinople sous les Em- 


pereurs Francois, 1. 8. ¢. 25. 
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and without any inscription, at least on the sides 
which are above ground. 

The upper castle of Paramythia is called by the 
Turks Aidhonat Kalesi, and the Kaza in all official 
forms bears that of Aidhonat Kalésende. There 
can be no doubt that Aidhonat is derived from Ai 
Dhonato, the vulgar pronunciation of “Aytog Aova- 
roc, or Saint Donatus, who was the patron of this 
part of Epirus, and to whom many churches were 
here dedicated, particularly the episcopal church 
of Glyky, one in the castle of Paramythia and two 
at Suli, all which were ruined in the Suliote wars. 
[ have not been able to find any mention of Para- 
mythia in history, either ancient or Byzantine, 
though beg a word purely Hellenic, and sug- 
gested apparently by the beauty of the place, it 
may very possibly be as old as an early period of 


the Roman Empire, when a new town may have 
risen on the deserted site of the city, which pro- 
bably at the Roman conquest shared the general 
fate of the Epirote towns. The non-occurrence of 
the name of Paramythia in the Byzantine au- 


thors may be attributed perhaps to the superior 
glory of the patron saint. We learn from Proco- 
pius, that Justinian repaired two castles of Saint 
Donatus: and though he ascribes them to New 
Epirus, a provincial division of that time which 
contained northern Epirus and part of Illyria, it 
is very possible that one of them only may 
have been in New Epirus, and that the other may 
have been Paramythia. Some of the buildings in 
the town seem to be nearly of the period to which 
Procopius refers, particularly a church in the 
lower part of it dedicated to the xoiynote rng Mava- 
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yiac, and a large bath close by, which has every 
appearance of being coeval with the church. The 
masonry of them both resembles the Roman, con- 
sisting of a mixture of tiles with stones and mortar: 
the plan of the bath is exactly like that of the 
modern Turkish baths, thus furnishing a strong 
argument for believing that the Turks adopted 
their baths, like the construction of their mosques, 
from the Greeks. 

Besides the church and bath at Paramythia, 
and the church and aqueduct at Glyky, there are 
some other churches on the Margariti side of 
Fanari, particularly that of St. Dhimitri at the 
foot of the hills near Potamia, which have the ap- 
pearance of being of that period of the Byzantine 
empire, in which all this part of Epirus flourished 
under the patronage of St. Donatus. I was in- 


formed by the papas at Glyky that some inscrip- 
tions which were destroyed when that church was 
ruined, proved it to have been built in the reign of 
Theodosius the Great, in whose time Donatus was 
bishop of Eurhcea, aud performed his miracles’. 


Among others he relieved the country from the 
ravages of a dragon which had infested the high- 
way at a bridge or causeway called the Chamege- 
phyre, which traversed a marsh. Here the ter- 
rible monster devoured sheep, goats, oxen, horses, 
and men, until the saint killed it by merely spit- 
ting at it, making the sign of the cross, after which 
eight yoke of oxen were required to drag it out 
of the water. At Issoria a come, or subordinate 
town of Eurhcea, he caused a copious fountain 


» Sozomen, |. 7, ¢c. 26. 
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to issue, and here he was buried at a house of 
prayer which received his name'. This seems 
plainly to allude to the church of St. Donatus 
at Glyky, and to the great source of water which 
issues from the foot of the mountain near it”. 
Marcus, a successor of Donatus in the bishopric 
of Eurhcea, subscribed to the council of Chalcedon, 
in the year 451: a century later, Procopius de- 
scribes Eurhcea, which is named by Hierocles 
among the towns of Old Epirus, as an ancient 
city, so called from its abundant waters, but which 
having fallen to decay, was, like Photice and Phe- 
nice in the same province, renewed by Justinian 
on a neighbouring site: the position chosen for the 
new Eurhoea was a peninsula in a lake, which, there 
can be little doubt from the still existing recollec- 
tions of Donatus in this vicinity, was the Acherusia’. 
But the works of Justinian, so ostentatiously de- 


scribed by Procopius, were probably as insignifi- 


cant here as in most other places, and did not long 
prevent Eurhcea from being deserted. In less than 


' evKripwoc ovlkoc, dx’ avrov 
TY Exwvupiay EXwv.—Soz0- 
men, 1.:7, c. 26. 

* Nicephorus Callistus (1. 12, 
c. 35) has related the history 
of Saint Donatus almost in 
the exact words of Sozomen, 
except that he adds kat dorv 
after ebkriptog oikoc, whence 
it might be supposed that the 
church and the town of St. Do- 
natus were at the same place ; 
but although a village or town 
may have existed at Glyky, it 


VO. RV. 


is not likely that any thing de- 
serving the appellation of an 
dorv stood in so low a situation. 
I am inclined to believe, there- 
fore, that the castle or city was 
Paramythia, which continued 
to bear the name of St. Donatus 
in the 14th century, when it is 
noticed by Cantacuzenus (I. 2, 
c. 84) together with Ioannina, 
Parga, and some other towns 
or fortresses of that period, 
which are now extinct. 

> Procop. de Aidif. 1. 4, c. 1. 
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thirty years after the death of that emperor, Isso- 
ria, the burying place of Donatus, bad been sub- 
stituted for Eurhcea as the see or title of the bishop- 
ric, and soon afterwards the body of Donatus was 
removed from thence to Cassopo in Corfa, with 
the approbation of Pope Gregory the Great, in 
consequence of the insecurity of Epirus’, into 
which the yet unconverted Huns or Bulgarians 
began to make their destructive inroads. The re- 
newal of the bishopric under the name of Glyky was 
probably not earlier than the fourteenth century, 
when Buthrotum, one of the oldest suffragan sees 
in Epirus, to which Glyky is now united, was pro- 
bably approaching to its present desolate state. 

Glyky is an example of that change of position 
in an ancient name which sometimes in Greece 
holds out false lights to the geographer, though in 
the present instance it can have no such effect. 
The descriptive epithet anciently applied to the 
harbour, having first become the designation of 
the whole Acherusian plain, was at length attached 
to the place which contained the cathedral church, 
and hence became the title of the renewed bishop- 
ric, while Fanari, derived perhaps from some watch- 
tower or signal-post at the harbour, became the 
appellation of all the lower plain. Splantza, the 
other modern name of Porto Fanari, or Glycys 
Limen, is probably only a Romaic corruption of 
the Italian Spiaggia. 

All the lands of Paramythia belong to Musul- 
mans, and a great part of them are spahiliks, the 


Lequien, Oriens Christ. vol. ii. p. 148. 
b] 
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proprietors of which are consequently liable to be 
called to the field by the Sultan or his representa- 
tive: Paramythia could thus furnish not less than 
2000 muskets. It was at all times the most im- 
portant member of the Suliote league against Aly, 
and was generally united with Margariti, Gard- 
hiki, and Dhragomi. But here, as in every part 
of Albania when not united by a common danger, 
the same towns were often at war with one another, 
and when this was wanting, the parties into which 
each town was divided were seldom long without 
fighting. In these contests the Suliotes were 
sure to take a share, often on both sides; so that 
it was not uncommon for them to be opposed to 
one another, as happened also among their own 
faria at home, in default of their bemg engaged in 
the quarrels of others. Nor could they ever long 
agree with their neighbours. The treaties made 
by the chiefs were not observed by the lower 
orders, who, half starved in their mountains, were 
continually committing depredations on the adjoin- 
ing territories. In short, rapine and war were ele- 
ments of existence to a true Suliote. 

When Suli became closely invested, Paramythia, 
like all the other places which had been united with 
the Suliotes, fell off from the alliance. But this did 
not save it from the vengeance or ambition of Aly. 
Soon after the fall of Suli he turned all his force 
against Pronio, who, when reduced to extremities, 
had the weakness to allow one of Aly’s bolu-bashis 
with ten men to garrison the castle, merely in 
order, as the Vezir stated in his usual hypocritical 


manner, that the war, of which he was heartily 
F 2 
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tired, should not have the appearance of ending in 
a manner disgraceful to him ; for ry) and evroorg, 
honour and shame, two qualities the least regarded 
by him, are favourite words in his mouth. Upon 
the first pretext of a quarrel, his guard of ten in- 
troduced hundreds, and Pronio was soon obliged 
to capitulate in his only remaining fortress of 
Galata. By the terms he was to enjoy his landed 
property. But Aly soon pretended to have dis- 
covered that he had formed an alliance with 
Ibrahim Pasha of Berat, and forthwith seized upon 
all his lands, amounting to 800 zevgaria. The 
family of Pronio had not been long at the head of 
Paramythia. Isliam’s father, whose ruined house 
is still standing near that of his son on the height 
of Galata, was the first who obtained it by pur- 
chasing from the Sultan the malikiané of the voi- 
vodalik of all that part of the district which does 
not consist of Ziaméts or Timaria. 

It is supposed that the Vezir’s income from Pa- 
ramythia is now entirely spent in the maintenance 
of his acquisition. Being obliged to observe the 
greatest vigilance against Margariti, which he hopes 
some day to entrap by force or fraud, he keeps 
about 800 men within the sivogoc, or boundary of 
the district of Paramythia, which, at 25 piastres a 
month for each man, requires 500 purses a year: 
on the other hand, the 800 zevgaria of Prénio, at 
a profit of 200 piastres a year, yield about 300 
purses; so that it will require some farther ex- 
tortions to meet the expence. This shows, that 
although Aly has immense possessions in houses, 
furniture, dresses, jewels, and other similar pro- 
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perty, the great number of Albanian soldiers whom 
his continual wars and ambitious projects oblige 
him to employ and to pay regularly, probably 
prevent him from hoarding any great treasure in 
specie. 

May 3.—The acropolis of the ancient city which 
stood at Veliani, is not more than three miles in a 
right line from that of Paramythia: it is situated 
at about the same height above the plain, but 
nearer to the perpendicular cliffs of Mount Kurila, 
and not so well defended by its own cliffs towards 
the mountain. The village of Veliani, now in 
ruins, stands considerably below the acropolis, but 
within the inclosure of the ancient city, as appears 
by some foundations on the slope of the hill below 
it. Ata monastery of St. John, where the church 
alone remains entire, I find a fragment of a co- 
lumn of calcareous stone, about three feet in 
diameter, and another of the same description in 
the village. Farther down ata ruined church are 
some other fragments of Greek architecture, with 
a caput bovis and other ornaments of a good style, 
but not of a very ancient date. These are the 
only remains of sculpture. The acropolis was 
considerably larger than that of Paramythia, 
and its walls at the upper part of the inclo- 
sure are preserved in some places to half their 
height : in many other parts of the hill there are 
pieces of them also im good preservation. They 
are accurate and well-preserved specimens of the 
polygonal kind, but the masses are more equal in 
bulk than they generally are in this kind of Greek 


masonry. The main approach to the gate of the 


acropolis, which was on the western side, is stil] 
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visible ; besides which there are ruins of a small 
docr opposite te the mountain, but the former is 
the only place, except on the south towards the 
monastery, by which there is now any access to 
the summit. By the position of this city imme- 
diately opposite to the opening which leads to 
Margariti, it possessed the widest and most fertile 
part of the upper valley of the Cocytus. On the 
southern side of the ruins are many sources of 
water, and a village which derives from them its 
Sclavoniec name of Voiniko. 

Besides the ancient cities at Paramythia and 
Veliani, vestiges of others are said to exist above 
Dhragomi, and at a position between Karvuniari 
and Margariti: but unfortunately the state of hos- 
tility, or rather of mutual observation, between 
Aly Pasha and the chieftains of Margariti and 
Filiates, will not admit of my visiting either of 
those places, or indeed any part of their dis- 
tricts. 

Under these circumstances, | must be satisfied 
with setting down the topographical information 
which I have obtained by inquiry, aided by some 
ocular observations made from several command- 
ing points, as well as by my former knowledge of 
a part of the maritime country. Paramythia com- 


mands, at no great distance, three important passes: 


to the westward is the opening immediately oppo- 
site to Voiniko and the Paledkastro of Veliani, 
which, branching from the valley of the Vuvo, 
crosses the range of hills on its western side into 
that of Margariti. About midway to Margariti is 
Karvuniari, a village of 150 houses chiefly Turkish. 
The mountain to the right of the branching valley, 
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and which rises immediately opposite to Paramy- 
thia westward, is called Pésimo', a small Greek 
village on it is named Sevastos’. At the foot of 
it, bearing S. 47 W. by compass from the castle of 
Paramythia, is a place called Vuvo, where are the 
principal sources of the river of that name, which, 
joined by the streams from Labovo, Paramythia, 
and Voiniko, form the Cocytus. 

The town of Margariti is divided into two mak- 


halas, called Margariti and Omorfiates, containing 


between them 800 houses. Mazarakia, formerly 


> 


nated in the Turkish firmahns by the name of 


the chief place of this district, which is still desig- 


Mazaré-kazasi, is two hours to the northward of 
Margariti. The other towns are Kurtési of 100 
houses, one hour from Mazarakia, towards Para- 
mythia; Parga two hours and a half to the south 
of Margariti ; Arpitza, 3 hours from the latter on 
the side of the same maritime ridge which com- 
mands the district of Parga*®; and Aghia, contain- 
ing 200 houses, situated midway between Arpitza 
and Parga, not far to the southward of Cape Var- 
lam, which is the western projection of the same 
mountain. The plain near the mouth of the Ka- 
lama is called Rai, and the river forms the line of 
separation between the two subdivisions of Tjami *, 
named Daghawi, or Dai, and Parakalamo. Da- 
ghawi comprehends the country from the Kalama 
southward as far as the bounds of Paramythia, and 


* Tléoupor. see vol. I. p. 103; vol. III. 
? YeBaaorcc. Pp. 3d. 
* For the places on the * Grece, Tlapovord. 


coast of this part of Epirus, 
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Fanari; Parakalamo, that in the opposite direction 
to the boundaries of Vutzintré and Délvino. In 
Daghawi are Griko-khori, Gomenitza, and Nista, 
situated in that order from south to north on the 
hills above the bay of Gomenitza: Grava in the 
plain near the mouth of the Kalama. Between 
Gomenitza and Menina, which stands on the left 
bank of the Kalama, in the road from Paramythia 
to Filiates, are several Musulman villages, of 
which the principal are Sdliasi, Varfanius, and 
Rizanius: to these belongs the plain of the Lower 
Kalama to the left of the river. A high cliff at 
Zuliana, in a line between Paramythia and Fili- 
ates, forms a very conspicuous object from Corfi. 
The second pass leading from Paramythia is that 
of Neokhéri on the road to Filiates. Neokhori is 
a small village lying in an opening between the 
north-western end of Mount Pésimo and Mount 
Labanitza ; the road leads directly down from 
Neokhéri to Menina on the Kalama. Between 
the southern foot of Mount Labanitza and the 
northern end of Kurila is the pass of Eléfthero- 
khori, the third of the passes of Paramythia. 
Besides the villages of the district of Paramy- 
thia, already noticed as such, there are the fol- 
lowing :—Skupitza, situated m the valley which 
lies between Mounts Pésimo and Labanitza, and 
through which leads the road to Neokhori. Niko- 


litzi and Grika in Pésimo, not far from Paramy- 


thia, and on the western face of that mountain 
towards Kurtési, Dhraganius. At the foot of 
Mount Labanitza are eight or ten others, of which 
the principal are Vlakho-khori, of 150 houses ; 
Uzdina, where are plantations of olives; Sélani, 
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where is a monastery, and Plakoti; each of these 
three has about 50 houses. I have already men- 
tioned the principal places at the foot of Mount 
Kurila, besides which there are some smaller in 
higher situations. Both Kurila and Labanitza 
give their name to or take it from small villages 
of the same name in high situations in the respec- 
tive mountains. 

To the ancient sites, which are so numerous in 
the great valleys watered by the lower Acheron, the 
lower Thyamis, and their tributaries, it is a mor- 
tifying disappointment to the geographer to be 
unable to apply a single name with absolute cer- 
tainty, so scanty are the notices of Epirus in 
ancient history,—so complete and lasting seems 
to have been the destruction of its cities by the 
Romans. Their walls remain, while their names 
have perished ; in four instances only is there any 
strong probability. These are Kphyra or Cichyrus, 
at the monastery of St. John, four miles from Porto 
Fanari, near the right bank of the Cocytus ; Bu- 
chetium, at the harbour of St. John, a few miles 
east of Parga; Pandosia at Kastri, and Cestria at 
Palea Venetia. The arguments in favour of the 
three former positions have already been stated, 
and the testimony of Thucydides is very strong as 
to the last. In saying that the Thyamis separated 


Thesprotia from the Cestrine’, the historian iden- 
tifies the latter with the present district of Filiates, 


which town is situated on the heights rising from 
the northern edge of the plains of the lower Ka- 
lama, and possesses those fertile pastures towards 
the mouth of the river which were anciently 


' Thucyd. 1. 1, c. 46. 
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famous for the Cestrinic oxen’. Filiates itself, 
however, seems not to have been an ancient site, 
whereas the ruins at Palea Venetia are clearly, 
from their extent, those of the chief town of the 
valley to the right of the lower Thyamis, and one 
of the leading cities of Epirus. Cestria was said 
to have been founded by Cestrinus, son of Hele- 
nus and Andromache’, but though named as a 
town by Pliny’, there is reason to believe that 
it was more usually called Ilium, or Troja, in 
memory of the origin of the colony of Helenus?. 
Filiates may perhaps be a corruption of Slim. 
Cammania, another ancient name in this part of 
Thesprotia®, seems also to have survived in Gu- 
menitza, formerly written Kammenitza. 

The other ruined cities, which are still to be 
seen in Thesprotia, are likely to remain as name- 
less as ‘‘ the brave men before Agamemnon,” 
unless some fortunate discovery of inscriptions 
should throw some light on the slender notices 
which the ancient authors have left of them. 
Elateia and Batie, according to Strabo, were in 
that part of the interior above Cichyrus and 
Bucheetium, where Pandosia was situated *, and 
the former was probably not far from Pandosia, 
for the oration concerning Halonnesus, attributed 
to Demosthenes, informs us that Pandosia, Bu- 
chetium, and Elateia, were all colonies of Elis, 


Hesych. in Keorpiuvxot on this question in Chapter 


Boée.—Schol. in Aristoph. Pac. XXXVII. 

v. 924. ° Stephan. in Kapparvia. 
? Pausan. Attic. c. 11. ° Strabo, p. 324. Stephan. 
+2 Plinsibe Nile 4, eT: in ’EXareia. 


4 See some farther remarks 
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and that having been taken by Philip, son of Amyn- 
tas, they were delivered by him to his brother- 
in-law, Alexander of Epirus. As the fact of the 
colonization favours the supposition that their situ- 
ation was not very far from the sea, the district of 
Margariti, both in this respect and its vicinity to 
Pandosia, supposing Kastri to be the ‘‘ locus Pan- 
dosize ',” seems best to accord with the territory of 
Elatea. it agrees also in a third circumstance 
mentioned by the orator, namely, that all the 
three places were in the Cassopeea at the time of 
which he speaks, since it cannot be supposed that 
the Cassopeei ever obtained any part of the coast 
of old TVhesprotia to the northward of Margariti, 
nor much farther from the sea than that place. 
For the same reason we cannot with any pro- 
bability apply the names either of Elateia, or of 
Batie, which latter, on the good authority of 
Theopompus was also in the Cassopea’, to the 
ancient sites at Veliani and Paramythia, there 
being very little probability that the Cassopzi had 
ever advanced so near to the Thyamis, which was 


the northern boundary of Thesprotia. It is pos- 


sible that the name Veliani is a corruption of 
Elini, the V representing the AZolic aspirate, for 
that the Elini dwelt not far from the Cestreni may 
be inferred from a verse of Rhianus, quoted by 
Stephanus : 


Keoronvot Xavvot TE Kal AUX NEVTEC "EAuvol oe 
And if Cestria was at Palea Venetia, and lini at 
Pin, Ho. i. 4,2¢e ik * Stephan. in Xavvo. 


* Theopomp. ap. Harpocrat. 
in ’EAadreca. 
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Veliani, there is some ground for the conjecture 
that Datamsie was Hie. city of the Chauni, which 
name in the verse of Rhianus stands between those 
of the Cestreni and Elini, as the town of Para- 
mythia does between Palea Venetia and Veliani. 
These are indeed very slight grounds of conjec- 
ture, but unfortunately no better are to be ob- 
tained. 

In Livy, a town of Gitane is described as being 
near Corcyra, and 10 miles distant from the coast, 
but as the name does not occur in any other au- 
thor, there may be some reason for believing the 
word to be corrupt, and that the real name was 
Chyton, which, according to Ephorus, was a colony 
settled in Epirus by the Clazomenii'. Gitane, ac- 
cording to the Latin historian, was the place where 
previous to the last Macedonic war the Roman 
legates met the council of the Epirotes, and en- 
tered into engagements, the violation of some part 
of which in favor of Perseus furnished an excuse 
to the Romans for gratifying their army with the 
plunder of Epirus? 

May 4.—After making a half circle round the 
northern side of the castle of St. Donatus we enter 
the opening between the mountains Labanitza and 
Kurila, and in one hour at 7.30 pass two kules, a 
triangular castle, and a toll-house standing in the 
Klisira, called that of Eleftherokhéri from a vil- 
lage which has now totally disappeared. The 
mountain of Syrako to the south-east of loannina 


now presents itself in front. The less distant scene 


' Ephor. ap. Stephan. in 2 iy; 42, ¢.: 884 hk: 45, 
Xurov. 
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consists entirely of narrow valleys and rugged 
limestone ridges branching from ‘the great sum- 
mits of Labantites to the left, and of Kotla: Suli, 
and Olytzika to the right. This country once con- 
tained many villages, but they were all ruined in 


the Suliote wars, in which they suffered equally 


from the troops of Aly Pasha, and from those of 
Paramythia and Suli. The pass of Eleftherokhori 
was one of the positions most frequently con- 
tested. From the pass we descend into a ravine 
along which flows a branch of the Kalama coming 
from a Suliote summit on our right which is known 
by the name of Vritzakha. On the eastern side of 
the opening from whence the stream issues, stands 
Pdpovo, a village of sixty houses, and one of the 
few in this vicinity that are still inhabited. We 
follow the bed of the torrent among stunted planes, 
of which the half-expanded leaves show that the 
climate is much colder on this side of the moun- 
tains, than at Paramythia, although the elevation 
is nearly the same; for there the leaves of the 
planes had almost attained their full growth. The 
heights on either side of us have some small spots 
of cultivation in places. At 9 we pass between 
Petuis and Saloniki: the former distant one mile 
and a half in a straight line, and standing upon a 
counterfort of Mount Vritzakha; the latter on the 
mountain of Labanitza, at a greater distance. 
At 9.15, we arrive at a spot on the bank of 
the torrent, where preparations have been made for 
dinner, in true Albanian style, by the direction of 
Tahir Aga, head of the police of Ioannina and re- 
lated to the Vezir, who, having had a mission to 
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Paramythia, has, by the Vezir’s order, joined me 
on his return to the capital, together with some of 
his palikaria. Two lambs from a neighbouring 
flock had already been transfixed upon spits form 1d 
from the branches of an adie and two of a sol- 
diers were diligently turning them before a blazing 
fire, while others had just finished the construction 
of a sofa made of the tender branches of a salix. 

At 10.55 we proceed along the valley bordered 
by the wild khartb and hawthorn, covered with 
blossoms, but not more forward than they were in 
the plains of the Achelous in the end of March. 
The torrent from Eleftherokhéri now joins a larger 
branch from the northern and eastern face of Mount 
Vritzakha, and forms a stream, which, flowing 
northward through some steep ridges in a direction 
parallel to the great summit of Labanitza, joins the 
Kalama opposite to Leftokarya. We follow its 
course, often crossing it, sometimes by bridges, of 
which the largest is that of Brélesis, having a single 
arch of forty-five feet in the span; this we pass at 
12:30. 

At 1.18, leaving the direct road to Ioannina on 
the left, we ascend the slope of Mount Ol/tzika to 
Bagotjti ' by a steep and winding path, and 
arriving in that village at 2.25, lodge in the house 


of the Hodja-bashi, who is now a prisoner in the 


Pasha’s grand receptacle at loannina. Bagotztis 
consists of twenty or thirty houses dispersed over a 


large space of ground, and having a neat new 
church situated in a grove of pirnaria. 


* Bayorove. 
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May 5.—Westerly wind with showers. Our 
road passes by a beautiful wood of oaks and round 
a shoulder of Mount Olytzika to Dhramisits, one 
hour distant. The most projecting point of the 
route between the two villages looks down upon 
a valley watered by a considerable branch of the 
Kalama, which, before its union with that river 
near Suli of Kurenda’, passes between two sum- 
mits of considerable elevation, of which the western 
bounds to the eastward the vale of the other branch 
of the Kalama which we followed, and which unites 
with the main stream opposite to Leftokarya. All 
these mountains, except the bare calcareous masses 
forming the higher summits of Olytzika, Paramy- 
thia, Megalo-Suli, and Labanitza, are clothed with 
a fertile soil, and have several villages situated on 
the face of them. Four miles from Bagotzts, to- 
wards Suli, is Gratziana ; to the south-eastward of 
Dhramisitis, at a distance of half a mile is Tzer- 
kovista; at the same distance from the latter 
Alepu-khéri, and a mile farther Milingts. All 
these are pleasantly situated on the side of the 
mountain amidst gardens well watered with rivu- 
lets and shaded by trees, particularly towards 
Dhramisitis, where are many large chestnut-trees. 
Opposite to Bagotzis, on the mountain which sepa- 
rates the two branches of the Kalama, are Elefthe- 
rokhori and Sfina, and in a more northerly direc- 
tion, on a parallel ridge, Lustina, and towards the 
Kalama, Dhelvinakopulo. The ridge on which the 
two last villages are situated falls to the eastward 


' So called to distinguish it from Great Suli or Kako Suli. 
12 
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into the plain of Ioannina, on which side it assumes 
the appearance of a bare calcareous rock, and thus 
extends all the way to Pendepigadhia. There re- 
mains between it and Mount Olytzika an elevated 
valley, the highest point of which is a little north 
of Dhramisius, as appears by the course of the 
waters, which from thence take opposite directions, 
one part running northward to the Kalama, the 
other southward to the river of St. George, but 
passing, as I am informed, through the mountains 
by a katavothra before it reaches that river. 
Having passed through Dhramisiis we de- 
scend to the Paledkastro in the valley'. I have 
before hazarded the opinion that these remains do 
not belong to one of the Epirote cities, but toa 
hierum and place of public meeting for sacred fes- 
tivals, and perhaps for civil purposes also. The 
situation instead of being strong, commanding, and 
well watered, the usual requisites of the fortified 
towns of Greece, is a retired valley like those of 
Epidaurus, Nemea, and Olympia, and the remains 
consist, as in those places, of temples, adjoining to 
a theatre and to a dromus which may have served 
in the place of a stadium for gymnastic contests. 
The slightness of the wall below the fortress, 
which inclosed the two temples, shows evi- 
dently that it was merely a peribolus of the 
sacred ground. No part of the works has an ap- 
pearance of remote antiquity, and the whole per- 
haps was founded on the site of some renowned 
temple of the Molossi, with a view of pacifying and 


* See vol. i. p. 204. 
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civilizing Epirus, which, as long as it was divided 
into come, possessed probably no such conveni- 
ences for large assemblies as were here provided 
for them. During the half century between the 
extinction of the AXacide and the Roman con- 
quest, in which Epirus was republican, the theatre 
may have served for the general assemblies of the 
I;pirotes, which may have still continued to meet 
in Molossis, this having been the original seat of 
the monarchy, and the residence of the royal 
dynasty. 

A passage in Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus might 
lead to the belief that these were the ruins of that 
Passaron where the kings of Epirus and their as- 
sembled people were accustomed to take mutual 
oaths, the one to govern according to law, the 
other to defend the crown!; but Passaron was not 
a hierum but a city, and having been one of the 
strongest and most important in Molossis, we can- 
not suppose it to have occupied such a situation. 


The capture of Passaron by L. Anicius Gallus in 
the year B.c. 167 led to that of Tecmon, Phylace, 
and Horrium. It was at Passaron that the Roman 


commander afterwards held his winter quarters ; it 
was from the same place that L. milius Paullus 
issued, by order of the Senate of Rome, his treach- 
erous and atrocious decree for plundering and dis- 


' Ei@Oecay ot Baowkic Ev Kara rove vopouc, ekelvouc CE 
Haccapwu, ywpiy tij¢ MoXor- rv Baonrkiav dvapudcéew Kara 
ridoe, "Agely Ad @voavrec, rove vopouc, — Plutarch, in 
OpKwphoTEly —TOIE ‘Hrrewwrace  Pyrrh. 

ROL ooKigety, avrot plev toe 
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mantling all the towns of Epirus; and it was 
from Passaron also that Anicius proceeded to em- 
bark for Italy as soon as the fleet which had carried 
over the Roman army of Macedonia from Oricum 
had returned to the coast of Epirus’. 

In considering some, if not all these circum- 
stances, it is difficult not to conclude that Pas- 
saron was nearer to the sea, and more conve- 
niently situated for communication with it, than 
this sequestered valley. According to Anna Com- 
nena, there was a harbour on the Epirote coast, 
called that of Passara’®, which served for a place 
of assembly of the combined fleets of Alexis and 
the Venetians previously to two battles which they 
fought with Robert the Norman in the channel of 
Corfi*. 

The paledkastro of Dhramisius is but one among 
many Hellenic ruins in Epirus, of which nothing but 
a fortunate discovery of inscriptions can furnish us 
with the ancient names. Of those mentioned by 
Livy, all which appear to have stood in the country 
between the Thyamis and Arachthus, Tecmon was 
the only one besides Passaron that stood a siege 
against Anicius; nor did it yield until the fall of 
its chief citizen Cephalus, at once the bravest and 
most prudent of the Epirotes, and who, though 
more formidable than any other to the Romans, 
had in the beginning been their unwilling enemy *. 


1 Liv; '), 45, ¢..26. 33,'34. eT APOLS Es: Les 09 Ce A ede OO; 
? Tlacoapwy Aupyy. Chit. 
* Ann. Comnen. 1. 6, p.160, 
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Gurianista, near Kirendo, about twenty miles to 
the west of Ioannina, from whence I procured a 
small bronze statue of some merit, which was found 
there, may possibly have been the site of Tecmon 
or of Horrium. 

After remaining half an hour at the ruins, we 
cross the ridge towards loannina, and halt at 
Kosmira, on the eastern side of it, at 10. As 
we descended the ridge, Tahir Aga pointed out 
to me the situation of some Hellenic remains at 
Kétzista on the side of the mountain of Syrako. 
The baggage came in two hours and a half by the 
direct road from Bagotzis to Kosmira, which, 
leaving Dhramisiis about a mile on the right, 
crosses the ridge at a pass immediately behind 
Kosmira. At 12.15 we descend from Kosmira 
into the plain of Ioannina, down an easy slope 
watered by a torrent and sown with rye’ now 
coming into ear: in the lowest part of the plain it 
is full-grown. At the entrance of the plain, at 
12.53, we pass by Rapsista, a large village, just 
as the inhabitants are returning in their best 
clothes from celebrating the feast’ of St. George, 
at a church of that saint, situated amidst a little 
wood of pirnaria half a mile from the village. 
This fashion of building solitary churches in the 
midst of a clump of trees, though found in every 
part of Greece 1s most common in Epirus, perhaps 
on account of the greater abundance of its woods 
and forests. The oak, the quercus ilex, and the 
prinus or holly-oak, are the trees most frequently 


: ae gives ey) 
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seen in these groves, but chiefly the last, though 
the second, here called miradhi instead of aria, 
which is its appellation in Acarnania and the 
Moréa, is the best adapted to them, as it grows 
to a greater size than the pirnari, and its ever- 
green leaf gives it a preference over the oak. 
It was undoubtedly the sacred ¢nyoc of the Dodo- 
neean temple. The scenery of Epirus is much 
enlivened in winter by these evergreens, nor can 
any thing be more grateful in the heat of summer 
than the dense shade of the groves, in which 
there is generally a source of water near the 
church. Hence they are often frequented by par- 
ties of pleasure from the towns and villages; and 
on the anniversary festivals of the several saints, 
great numbers are generally assembled in and 
around them, especially at some of the sacred 
groves nearest to loannina. Many of the churches 
occupy probably the sites of ancient temples, 
which, on the establishment of Christianity, were 
converted to the service of the new religion, with 
little or no change of structure, although a suc- 
cession of repairs may now have left in them no 
vestiges of Hellenic antiquity that can easily be 
recognised. Nor is it improbable that many of 
the customs and ceremonies in honour of the pro- 
tecting saints are the same as those which once 
appertained to the worship of Dione, Aphrodite, 
Dionysus, or Apollo. The plain of Ioannina has 
still a wintry appearance. We arrive in the town 
at 2 p.m., where J am lodged in the house which 
was built by the father of the Zosimadhes, the four 
brothers who are now opulent merchants in Christ- 
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endom: one is at Moscow, another at Leghorn. 
Snow falls to-night on Mount Mitzikéli, and much 
rain in the town. 

May 10.—The weather has continued rainy 
since the 5th, and snow has fallen on all the higher 
ridges. Mitzikéli, which is not one of them, was 
this morning quite covered with snow on the sum- 
mit. The mornings are generally fine, but at 
noon the clouds collect, which in the afternoon 
produce rain and thunder. 

This day I was present at a presentation to 
the Vezir of some of the chiefs of his shep- 
herds who were admitted to the roeockbynua, and 
kissed the hem of his robe’. They come to 
pay their annual dues. Their first visit was to 
the Grammatikos, or Secretary, who desired all 
but the chief person to withdraw. ‘‘ We are all 
equal,” they replied. They are Albanians, and 
are here named Karagunidhes, or black-cloaks, as 
a distinction from the Vlakhiotes, though else- 
where, and often even in common parlance at 
Joannina, it is very customary to call them all 
Karagunidhes, which is the more natural, as the 
black or white cloak is no longer a distinction, and 
they all come from the same great ridge of Pindus. 
When the flocks are their own, they pay to the 


farmer of the Sultan’s dues for every sheep, male 


or female, more than half a year old, 44 piastres, 
a small aston of which consists of a peaue ey 


- 


or capitation on the animals, the rest is for vopu- 
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stpov, or pasture. These dues belong to the royal 
revenue, and are farmed by the Vezir throughout 
the countries which he governs. But he is more- 
over the greatest proprietor of sheep in Northern 
Greece, and owns flocks in every part of Epirus 
and Thessaly. His shepherds are accountable for 
an increase of 120 per cent. every year upon the 
number of animals, besides a certain quantity of 
cheese. They pay all expences, and reckon upon 


an average profit to themselves of a piastre a year 
from each ewe, from which is to be deducted a 
small loss upon the males. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
EPIRUS. 


From Ioannina to Konitza—Bisdini—Radhotopi —Karitza— 
Zitza—Cascade of the Kalama—Vela—Kalbaki—Source of 
the Kalama, or T’hyamis—Tzerovina—Lake—Dhelvinaki— 
District of Pogoniani— Vissiani—Lakhanokastro—Tzaraplana 
—Sykia—Konitza—River Viosa, or dous—Paravei—Atin- 
tanes—Melotis —Omphalium—Oreste —Return to Lodnnina 
—River Voidhomati—Artzista—Sudhena—Dovra—Khan of 


Aléxi—lIoannina—Kastritza. 


June 4.—Since my arrival at Ioannina on the 
5th of May scarcely a day has passed without 
showers in the afternoon, always accompanied 
with thunder clouds on the mountains, which 
three days out of four, have exploded very near, 
or immediately over the town. Sometimes while 
rain fell on the upper summits of Pindus, Mit- 
zikéli continued clear, in which case there was no 
rain in loannina or the adjacent plain. 

At 5 p.m. I set out. with menzil horses on the 


great northern road, which is nothing more than 
a wide horse-path, though the ground is so level 
that the Vezir has no difficulty in travelling in his 
carriage in this direction as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Dhelvinaki. We skirt the grassy level 
which borders the marshes lying at the foot of 
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Mitzikéli. Here the meadows of Ioannina are 
broadest ; their entire length on both sides of 
the town is not less than twelve miles. I never 
behold this extensive tract of rich pasture-land, 
generally peopled as it is with flocks and cattle’, 
without feeling persuaded that it was the Hellopia 
which Hesiod had in view when describing the 
district of Dodona: 


WT. Le A , \ re yas ote F 
Eort tic EXXoTin, toAvAHtoe nd EvAEILWY, 


“Agvern pnAoror Kal ELALTOOETGL Boeoow. 


At 5.40 we pass Bisdunopulo, as a few huts are 
named, with a khan on the road side, just above 
the beautiful grove of evergreen oaks which sur. 
rounds the church of St. John. Here | saw, a few 
days ago, the coprn, or festival of the saint, at- 
tended by a great part of the population of loan- 
nina. Not less than 10,000 persons were assem- 


bled at the church, or were passing along the 
meadows leading to it from the town. Some of 
the gayest, clothed in gorgeous dresses of Alba- 
nian lace and embroidery, were dancing the kv- 


KALKOC Xoo0c in circles on the grass, while others 
assembled round low wooden tables, were tearing 
roasted lambs to pieces with their fingers, drink- 
ing long draughts of wine, and singing in the 
loudest tone. These festivals are always weli 
attended when the saint’s day occurs in the course 
of the delightful May, which in the Greek calen- 
dar lasts till the 12th of our June. During that 
month there was a festival at Stavraki, a tjiftlik of 
Mukhtar Pasha, to the south-west of loannina ; 


* Ap. Strabon. p. 328.—Schol. ad Sophoc. Trach. v. 1169 
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the afternoon happened to be rainy, but this 
seemed to make little difference to some of the 
more jovial Christians, who, clothed in the most 
clittering dresses were dancing with bare feet in 
the mud before the feast was over. The most 
expensive parts of the Albanian dress, are an 
upper and under waistcoat, both without sleeves ; 
the former of velvet, or cloth, half-covered with 
lace, the latter usually of embroidered velvet. 
loannina and Arghyro-kastro are the places most 
noted for the manufacture of them, The sleeves 
of the shirt hang loose on the outside of all, and 
soon present a most unseemly contrast of dirt with 
the handsome waistcoats, which sometimes cost 
from 200 to 400 piastres, and on the occasion of 
these festivals are often borrowed or hired for the 
day. 

At 6.2 we take shelter from the customary 
afternoon’s rain and lightning at the Serai of 
Bisdani. The village belongs to two Beys, once 
the most opulent in loannina, and possessors of a 
great part of the fertile districts of Luro and La- 
mari, but whom the Vezir has gradually deprived 
of their property, leaving them nothing in ex- 
change but the barren downs of Bisduni, and an 
income of 5000 piastres a year, out of twenty times 
as much, which the family enjoyed before Aly’s 
arrival at loannina. We ride in 50 minutes from 
Bisduni to Radhotopi, and at half way pass a 
khan under Djudila', which village stands on the 
hills to the left, Gardhiki, or Gardhikaki, being 


1 TZouvvrita. 
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at a distance somewhat greater on the right. The 
summit of a great round hill which rises behind 
the latter village was occupied by a come, or 

all Hellenic town, of which there remain the 
entire circuit of the ruined walls, with many 
foundations of buildings within the inclosure. It 
is one of those positions which are generally 
chosen in all countries in times of insecurity, and 
which seem to have been particularly numerous 
in Epirus. Though it may have been of more than 
usual importance in a military point of view, as situ- 
ated immediately opposite to the passage over the 
narrowest part of the marshes, thus commanding 
the only direct communication from the plain of 
Ioannina into the mountains of Zagori, a district 
which, from its resources and strength, was pro- 
bably always well peopled ; it was obviously no 
more than a subordinate place, very inferior in 
importance to the city which stood at Kastritza, 
and which, besides having commanded the ap- 
proach to the most important pass in Northern 
Greece, that of Métzovo, is shown by its remains 
to have been a town of considerable extent, and 
was placed in a very convenient and accessible 
position with regard to the plains. 

The khan of Tzudila stands in a pass between 
the two ridges which here meet and terminate the 
plain of loannina; one of these is connected with 
the hill of Gardhiki, and falls northward to the 
lake of Lapsista; the other is a continuation of 
the hills which we have had on our left all the 


way from loannina. We now enter the valley 
containing the lake of Lapsista, which extends 
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north-westward to Protépapa, and eastward to the 
foot of Mount Mitzikéli. The soil is of a deep 
red colour, and produces only some poor rye and 
barley. The village of Radhotopi', which stands 
at the south-western extremity of the valley, be- 
longs to Kassim Bey of Ioannina, who before the 
Vezir’s time had 400 purses a year, now reduced 
to about 18, which he receives from his Subashi 
at Radhotdpi, and out of it pays six purses to the 
Vezir for the miri and other impositions. The 
Subashi takes one third of the crop for his em- 
ployer besides the tithe of the whole, and the 
Greek peasant the remainder. Here we lodge for 
the night in the Bey’s pyrgo. 

June 5.—At 6.42 we begin to cross the hills to 
Zitza at a slow pace. This is the most direct, but 
not the ordinary or main route from Ioannina, which 
follows the plain a mile farther to the katavéthra 
at the southern extremity of the lake of Lapsista, 
where a stream from the lake flowing in a westerly 
direction enters a subterraneous channel, and re- 
appears at Velitzista.. From the katavéthra the 
main road follows the foot of the hills not far from 
the western shore of the lake, ascends to Proté- 
papa, and from thence crosses into the valley of 
the Kalama, leaving Zitza to the left. Between 
Protépapa and Zitza there is an elevated plain, 
chiefly occupied by vineyards belonging to the 
two villages. In ascending towards Zitza, we 
leave on the left a continuation of the range of 
hills which borders the western side of the plain 
of Ioannina, and which separates that plain from 


1 *Padorome. 
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the valley of the branch of the Kalama, which 
rises near Dhramisits and joins the main river at 
Suli of Karenda, below Raiko. At 7.50 Velitzista, 
vulgarly Veltjista’, 1s two or three miles on the left. 
Here the subterraneous stream from the lake of 
Lapsista issues from the side of the hill, and falls 
down the slope to the Kalama with great rapidity, 
turning several mills in its course: the place where 
it emerges is about four miles from the katavothra, 
and exactly in the direction of the course of the 
current as it enters the chasm. 

At 8.25 we pass through the village of Karitza 
in a lofty situation, surrounded by green fields of 
rye and barley mixed with fruit-trees, and at 8.50 
arrive at the monastery of St. Elias of Zitza, plea- 
santly situated on the highest summit of the same 
height, in the midst of a grove of oaks. The village 
occupies the slope below the convent towards the 
Kalama: a serai of the Vezir, which was built 
entirely at the expence of the inhabitants, stands 
at one extremity of the village. Here, in the only 
apartment which is furnished with a sofa and car- 
pet, I find an agreeable lodging until the afternoon, 
having adopted the custom of the country in this 
season of dividing the long days into two : travel- 


ling two or three hours in the morning and as 


much in the evening. 

Zitza is a Kefalo-khori of 110 houses; its heights 
seem admirably adapted by soil and aspect to the 
vine; and, accordingly, the chief production is 
wine, which has the reputation of being the best 
in Epirus: in fact, that made by the monks of St. 
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Elias is not unpleasant ; but the ordinary produce of 
the village, being pressed from grapes all gathered 
at once, and therefore partly unripe, and being 


© 


then diluted with water to increase the quantity, 
is already sour, notwithstanding an abundance of 
resin, which has been added to give body to it. 
The village is at a yearly expence of five purses 
for this ingredient, which is purchased at Joan- 
nina. ‘The common incomes here are five, six, or 
seven hundred piastres a year, nearly half of which 
is abstracted by the Vezir, the bishop, and the 
Papadhes, of whom there are no less than fifteen 
in Zitza, and as many churches. Totoe ro Kkauver— 
who takes the trouble ?—is the reply to my inquiry 
why they do not make two gatherings of their 
grapes, and edi e&peOnxe—so we found it—to a re- 
mark that they might advantageously change a 
papas or two, for a physician and a schoolmaster. 
They cannot plead that the government prevents 
them, the Vezir leaving the Greeks at perfect 
liberty to act as they like in regard to literary in- 
struction, and often exhorting the prelates to pro- 
mote it: as to the iatrés, if the village makes his 
place a good one, the Pasha generally takes upon 
himself the nomination. 

Zitza commands a beautiful and extensive pro- 
spect, the plain of Ioannina, and the fertile hills 
on which Zitza stands, furnishing a variety of 
cultivated scenery, which is admirably contrasted 
with the great barren summits around. But here, 
as in every other situation in Epirus, the interest 
is inferior to that of almost every commanding 
position in Southern Greece, where the spectator 
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is always surrounded by objects familiar to him in 
history and poetry. Here, in the entire horizontal 
circle, the Z’hyamis is the only object, of which we 
have any certainty as to the ancient name. To 
the south-westward is seen a small plain, in which 
the streams from Raiko, Velitzista, and Dhrami- 
siiis, unite to form the Kalama. The first of these, 
or western branch, is the proper Kalama, and 
bears that name above its union with the river of 
Velitzista, which, near Paliari, receives the branch 
from Dhramisias. Just below the junction of the 
three is Suli, a name common to a village on either 
bank: from thence an undulating country ex- 
tends on either side of the river towards Paramy- 
thia, and as far as the gorges which form the divi- 
sion between the Upper and Lower Thyamis. 

On the side of a high mountain rising from the 
right bank of the river in face of Zitza, are the vil- 
lages of Shitista’ and Raiko’, which latter is two or 
three miles above the junction of the branch from 
Velitzista. Midway between that junction and 
Raiko is the bridge of Raiko, a place of great 
trafic, as being on the ordinary road from Corfi 
and Parakalamo to loannina; for which reason 
the Vezir has established a toll here for cattle, 
passengers, and merchandize. Beyond the bridge 
the road to Filiates follows the right bank of the 
river and then crosses the woody mountains which 
overhang it until they open below the village of 
Kutzi into a wider valley or basin, interrupted with 
much broken ground, where two branches from 
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the northward, separated by a long ridge, join the 
Kalama. Ravéni, belonging to the district of 
Filiates, is the principal village of these valleys. 
The road to Filiates then passes over a hilly country 
at no great distance from the river, which in some 
places is bordered by cliffs, in others by small 
plains. The principal village on these heights is 
Kheramnitza. Before the river finally emerges into 
the plains which extend to the sea coast, it passes 
through a rocky gorge, a little below which, on 
the right bank of the river, are the Hellenic re- 
mains called Palea Venetia, situated at the junction 
of the Kalama with one of its branches. 

At 5.30, descending westward through the vine- 
yards into the valley of the Kalama, we pass at 6.20 
under Mazaraki, which stands on the slope of the 
ridge of Zitza at a distance of a mile or two on our 
left, and soon afterwards arrive suddenly in front 
of a cascade of the Kalama, which is about a mile 
distant, and considerably below us: the river is 
sixty or seventy feet in width, and falls over a cliff 
of nearly an equal height. A thick wood on one 
side and some small huts and mills on the edge of 
the opposite bank complete the beauty of the land- 
scape. Leaving the fall to the left, we descend to 
the bank of the river, which here runs clear and 
placid, through a narrow verdant valley filled with 
every kind of gay flower and fragrant shrub, of 
which Greece is so prolific in this season. At 
6.45 a khan, situated on a little height included 
between two bends of the river, gives us shelter 
for ten minutes from the usual afternoon’s thunder- 
storm. The valley is less than two miles in width : 
from the opposite bank rises the steep range al- 
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ready mentioned, which extends from Tzerkovista, 
near Suli of Kurenda, to the pass of Tzerovina, 
which separates it from the mountain of Dhelvi- 
naki, and leads into the valley of Xerdvalto, and 
from thence into that of the Dryno.  Follow- 
ing from the khan the foot of the same ridge of 
Zitza, the valley, in half an hour, opens into a 
plain in which different streams, rising for the 
most part at the foot of the hills surrounding tle 
plain, unite to form the Kalama. 

We cross a large branch of the river just below 
its sources’ at 7.55, not far from the village of 
Zagoriani, which stands upon the hills to our 
right. The direct road to Tzerovina and Dhelvi- 
naki crosses the plain, but we turn to the right 
under the hills; and a little beyond the sources 
leave to the right the Paledkastro of Vela, and half 
a mile farther arrive at an ancient monastery of 
the same name in a pleasant situation on the slope 
of the mountain. The plain which extends to the 
Siutista range southward, and to Tzerovina west- 
ward, is fertile, well watered by numerous tributa- 
ries of the Kalama, and produces rye, barley, 
wheat, and maize. The monastery possesses two 
ploughs and eight oxen, besides vineyards and a 
few sheep. 

Vela, which now gives title to a bishop re- 
sident at Konitza, is supposed, by the learned 
of loannina, to have been anciently called 
Photice *, a name, however, which does not 


* Kepado-[ovaecc. Photice and Bella are treated 
* In the Oriens Christianus — of as one and the same place 
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occur in any author more ancient than Hiero- 
cles or Procopius. The latter relates that Pho- 
tice stood originally in a marshy situation; and 
that having fallen to decay, it was restored 
by Justinian, who built a citadel on a neigh- 
bouring height. But the castle of Vela is pro- 
bably of later date. There are no records of the 
bishops of Phetice later than the 6th century, nor 
of the bishops of Vela earlier than the 13th. Of 
Hellenic remains there is no appearance at Vela. 
June 6.—At 7.45 we descend from the monas- 
tery, and arrive, at 8.5, at the khan of Galbaki 
or Kalbaki', which I passed on the 22d of October, 
1805, in the way from Premedi to Ioannina by 
Ravéni*. The ordinary route from Ioannina to 
K6nitza here branches from that leading to Arghy- 
rokastro. We follow the latter along the hills, the 
marsh before mentioned having prevented our 
crossing the plain directly from Vela. At 8.16 
pass one of the principal tributaries of the Kalama, 
just under its sources near the little hamlet of 
Galbaki. It is a deep clear rivulet, bordered with 
large reeds and aquatic plants, and is considered 
the main source of the Kalama, being perennial, 
whereas the more distant branch from Lakhano- 


kastro is dry in summer. The reeds at the sources 


may have given the name of Kalama to the river : 
the ancient appellation Thyamis seems to have 
been derived from the 6%a or juniper, which, though 
not abundant near the sources of the river, is com- 
mon in the woody hills which border the middle of 
its course. 
1 Kadrane. * See Vol. I. p. 400. 
VOL. IV. 
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At 8.45 we pass under Dholiana, a large village 
belonging to Zagori, and the only one of that sub- 
district which is not an Eleftherokhori, the Vezir 
having made it, as well as the rest of this fine 
plain, his private property. In each of the villages 
of Podhogoriani’ and Moéshari’, both which are 
situated on the slope of the Siutista range, he has 
built a serai: that at Mossiari is large and well fur- 
nished. The part of the plain under Dholiana is 
covered chiefly with revithia*® (Cicer Arietinum), 
one of the many kinds of pulse used by the Greeks, 
particularly during their fasts. At 9.25 we cross a 
large branch of the Kalama shaded by fine planes, 
at the spot where it issues from a rocky gorge of 
the mountains into the plain. This is the stream 
which rises above Lakhanokastro. Half way up 
one of the cliffs which border it, in a spot now in- 
accessible, 40 or 50 feet above the valley, paint- 
ings of saints, like those in the Greek churches, 
are visible, and some indications of a building 
having formerly been attached to that part of the 
cliff, probably an acxnrnjpioy or hermitage. 

At 9.40 we arrive at Tzerovina, and lodge, as 
at Zitza, in the Vezir’s serai, which is situated in 
an inclosure called a Kaorpoy or castle, but differ- 
ing only from an ordinary garden wall in having 
round towers at the angles, composed, like the 
rest of the work, of small stones cemented with mud 
instead of mortar, and which, though only twenty 
years old, is already falling to ruin. This kind of 
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masonry, however, is strong compared to that of 


the dwelling-houses, which are much slighter and 
looser, and are generally constructed with thin 
rafters or layers of wood, which at intervals of 
a few feet occupy the whole thickness of the 
wall. 

At 6 p.m. we descend from Tzerovina in ten 
minutes to a lake, near the opposite end of which 
is a pass leading between the mountains of Dhel- 
vinaki and of Mossiari into the valley of Xerd- 
valto', so called from a marsh which has been 
drained and brought into cultivation in that valley. 
The hills on either side of the pass are clothed 
with oak and ilex. A stream flowing to the 
Kalama issues from the lake of Tzerovina, and 
serves In summer to irrigate some fields of maize 
below that village, producing plentiful crops, but 
rendering the air unhealthy, in which it is as- 
sisted by several pools and springs, which stag- 
nate and form a marsh in the plain below them. 
The lake is about half a mile in diameter, appa- 
rently very deep, and is said to abound in fish, 
particularly trout: there are a few springs about 
the edges, but the great supplies seem to be at the 
bottom. Here begins the district of Dhelvinaki or 
Delvinaki*. A bairak of twelve Albanians halting 
on the edge of the lake, seated on the grass in a 
ring, with their bairak stuck in the ground, forms 
a good accompaniment to the picturesque scene 
around. We turn to the right of the road which 
leads through the pass to Xerdvalto, and ascend 
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the hills to Dhélvinaki, where we arrive at 7.35, 
and alight at the Vezir’s serai, a dwelling of very 
moderate dimensions, standing in a valley, or 
rather in the bed of a torrent between two hills on 
the slopes of which are the houses of the town, 
about 200 in number. The elevated situation 
renders the air pure and healthy: some of the 
nearer hills produce corn sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants, and wine, of which 
there is enough to supply some of the neighbour- 
ing districts. It is made, as at Zitza, from a single 
gathering, and a fifth part of water is added be- 
cause without it the wine would not be saleable on 
account of the high price. The remaining lands 
of Dhelvinaki afford pasture to a great number of 
oxen, sheep, and goats. In the valley in which 
the serai stands are some fields of revithia and 
hemp, of which last there is also a considerable 
growth in other parts about the village. Narrow 
cotton cloths, such as are made in every part of 
Albania, are manufactured in the town; but the 
greater part of the male inhabitants, as in other 
mountain villages of Epirus, are employed in trade 
by land, or as artisans in the towns of Turkey, in 
which capacities they are long absent from home. 
At Constantinople they particularly follow the 
trades of gardeners and butchers. 

Dhelvinaki is the chief town of the district of 
Pogoiani, properly Pogoniani', often called Old 
Pogoiani, partly to distinguish it from Pogoiani, 
a small village near Ioannina, and partly with 
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reference to its importance in the 14th! and 15th 
centuries, when the town of Pogoniani, supposed to 
have stood near Ostanitza, was the see of an arch- 
bishopric, which is now extinct. Pogoniani seems to 
be nearly the same district as the ancient Melotis. It 
borders towards the north and north-west on Lib6k- 
hovo and Argyrékastro, to the east and north-east 
on the Karamuratates and Koénitza, and on Ioannina 


to the south, south-east, and east, in which latter 
direction it confines on the sub-district of Zagéri. 
It contains forty villages, and extends from Tzero- 
vina northward to Sélitza on the right bank of the 
river of Sakha beyond Libédkhovo, which town, 
however, is not in Pogoiani. To the westward 


Pogoiani confines on Dhélvino, from which it is 
separated by a continuation of the great ridge 
upon which Arghyrokastro stands. The chief 
places are Sopiki in the mountains to the eastward 
of Sélitza, midway between Dhelvinaki and Pre- 
medi, and Dhrymadhes one hour on this side of 
Sopiki. These are Eleftherokhdéria. The largest 
of the tjiftlik villages are Vissiani, near Dhel- 
vinaki, on the road to Kénitza, and Politziana two 
hours beyond Sopiki. All the inhabitants of Po- 
goiani are Greek except those of Vostina, which 
place is three hours from Dhelvinaki, on the 
mountain of Libokhovo, above the right bank of 
the eastern branch of the Dryno, bearing N. 14 
W. by compass from Dhelvinaki. The Karamu- 
ratates were anciently a part of Pogoiani; but 
being now all Mahometans, they are considered 
as forming a separate division, and are in fact an 
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Albanian conquest ; for Pogoiani is properly a 
Greek district, though now subject to the Alba- 
nian power in the person of Aly Pasha. Greek is 
spoken as far as Sopiki and Frastana inclusive, 
beyond which the Albanian is in common use. 

Dhelvinaki, lying near the great road leading 
from Ioannina to Arghyrokastro, Tepeléni, and 
Avlona, as well as to Corfa by Dhélvino, suffers 
much from konaks. The serai was built for the 
Vezir by an angaria, of which Dhelvinaki bore 
only a proportional share. In most of the large 
villages there are similar buildings, to which His 
Highness contributes little more than cushions and 
carpets when they are occasionally furnished in 
expectation of his visiting them. At other times 
they are locked up and useless, unless it be in ter- 
rorem, by reminding the people that he may on 
any day make his appearance among them. They 
are all constructed in the same slight manner, and 
if left without repairs, which are seldom or ever 
thought of, soon become uninhabitable. For the 
same expence, or rather with an equal quantity of 
forced labour and gratuitous materials, the Vezir 
might have made roads and bridges all over Hpi- 
rus, and thus permanently have improved the 
country. 

Like most of the towns of Greece and Albania, 
Dhelvinaki is divided into two inimical parties. 
There are five churches and fifteen priests in the 
village: no physician nor schoolmaster. The pri- 
mates assert that the people would never agree to 
the expence of a physician and schoolmaster in ad- 
dition to the heavy impositions of the Vezir; but I 
am told by others that it depends entirely upon 
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the primates, who are themselves indisposed to the 


expence. 

The foreign trade, in which the people of Dhel- 
vinéki and some of the other villages of Pogoiani 
engage, is chiefly that between Greece and the 
Black Sea, where they exchange the oil of the 
Seven Islands, of the Moréa, and of Crete; the 
dried fruits of Smyrna, the wines of the Greek 
islands, or coffee and sugar purchased at Constan- 
tinople or Smyrna, against iron, pitch, butter, 
caviar, and a few other productions of the coun- 
tries on the coast of the Black Sea. Furs are also 
imported by them from Russia, and gold-thread 
from Germany, for the purpose of making Alba- 
nian lace and embroidery. 

June 7,—At 5.30 p.m. we proceed towards 
Konitza: the road passes through narrow valleys 
grown with meagre rye and barley, or with vines, 
which succeed better in this poor soil. We then 
ascend a ridge which commands a prospect of the 
plain of Tzerovina, as well as of all the country as 
far as the mountains of Kalarytes and Arta. To 
the eastward are seen those beyond Konitza, and 
between the latter and the position of loannina the 
stupendous cliffs and snowy summits on the eastern 
side of Zagéri. After having crossed some rocky 
heights, preceded by a man on foot for a guide, 
we arrive, at 7.20, at Vishani', a village contain- 
ing about 100 families, and standing on the highest 
part of a long ridge, which, branching from Mount 
Nemértzika, separates the course of the waters 
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flowing to the Kalama and to the Dryno. The 
village being built of the ordinary calcareous stone 
of the Epirote mountains, but more than usually 
white, and being roofed with aXaxec, or irregular 


slabs, of the same stone, looks at a distance as if 
covered with snow. The soil of the slopes around 
is tolerably good, though very stony, producing in 
wheat six or seven to one. The village is a tjiftlik 
of the Vezir, who takes two-fifths for his dhekatia 
and share of the crop, and pays no expences. A 
large quantity of corn has been spoilt this year in 
consequence of the badness of his magazines, and 
of the impediments to its being transported by sea. 
In these cases it is a common practice with His 
Highness to bestow it upon some of his loving sub- 
jects in exchange for an equal quantity of sound 
corn. 

June 8th.—Among the numerous instances of 
resemblance between ancient and modern customs 
observable throughout Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia, there is none more remarkable, or that bet- 
ter serves perhaps to mitigate the miseries of des- 
potism, than the system of clientela, which pervades 
all ranks, and which was common eyen among the 
republicans of Greece and Rome. It is a part or 
consequence of this system, that the request of one 
person to another in favour of a third, when made 
under particular relation of consanguinity or sup- 
posed friendship between the two former, cannot 
easily be refused. Even the most despotic chiefs 
are in great measure bound by this custom, and it 
is often considered a matter of certainty that the 
pardon of an offender may be obtained from the 
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Vezir Aly, if some particular person of known in- 
fluence can be induced to petition in favour of 
him. To the traveller this is attended with great 
inconvenience, as all sorts of requests are made to 
him, founded upon this maxim, sometimes the 
most trifling and ridiculous, at others such as he 
would gladly be the means of promoting, were not 
compliance in any case imprudent, as it would 
produce an endless repetition of such demands, 
and many inconveniences. This morning a wo- 
man of Vissiani intreats my interest with the Vezir 
to procure the freedom of her son, who is in prison 
at loannina, and a man who has been married 
three or four years to a woman without having 
children, wishes by the Vezir’s interference with 
the Church to obtain a divorce and marry again, 
his wife being, as he asserts, wicked and perverse ', 
and resisting all his arguments to persuade her to 
a separation. Another request to me for an an- 
tidote to the magic arts of an enemy, by which a 
husband has become éurodicnévoc, 1s addressed to 
the medical knowledge, which every Frank is 
supposed to possess. 

From Vissiani we diverge about two miles to 
the left of the direct road, in order to visit Lakha- 
nokastro, where we arrive at the end of 70 minutes. 
A summit at half way commands a view of a 
beautiful valley lying between the ridges of Dhel- 
vinaki and Vissiani and the foot of the steep moun- 
tain Nemértzika. Sopiki is eight miles distant in 
a direct line, but though standing in a lofty situa- 
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tion on the slope of Nemértzika is not in sight 
from our read. Frastana occupies a similar situa- 
tion half way between Sopiki and Lakhanokastro, 
and above it towards the summit of Nemértzika is 
a plain and some fine sources of water, where the 
Vezir has thoughts of building a village and a 
serai. 

Lakhanokastro is a village adjoining a ruined 
castle which stands on an eminence overhanging 
the river. The walls of the castle are formed of 
small rough stones and cement, and seem to be 
of the same date as those at Vela. The surround- 
ing scenery is very beautiful. Slopes covered 
with corn-fields mixed with groves of oak and 
elm, are finely contrasted with the bare heights 
aud snowy summits of Nemértzika. 

Having crossed at 7.23 the river which rises at 
a short distance above Lakhandékastro, and which 
is now a pure and rapid stream, though dry in 
the middle of summer, we mount through a wood 
of oaks and chestnuts to Tjaraplana', a village 
delightfully situated near the summit of a ridge 
advancing from Mount Nemértzika, among heights 
abounding in cattle and sheep, and surrounded 
with vineyards, in which the labourers are break- 
ing the ground with a two-pronged hoe ; we then 
cross the summit of the ridge, and descending 
through woods of oak, at 9 cross the direct road 
from Premedi to Ioannina, and at 9.30 arrive at 
Sykia, which contains ten or twelve houses only, 
and stands on a slope overhanging the junction of 
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the two great branches of the Vidsa, called Konit- 
zidtiko and Voidhomati. Here we remain until 
3.45. At 4.4, cross the Voidhomati about a mile 
above its junction with the Konitzidtiko, and tra- 
verse a plain where the peasants are sowing maize, 
or ploughing in preparation for it; the excessive 
rain having delayed these labours much beyond 
the usual time. Close to the right is the steep 
side of a high mountain, covered on the summit 
with firs, and in the middle region with holly- 
oaks. It is the lower part of that great summit of 
the range of Pindus, here named Lazari, but better 
known in more distant parts of the country as the 
mountain of Papingo, which is the nearest vil- 
lage. 

At 5.35 we cross the bridge of Konitza, just be- 
low the opening where the river emerges into the 
plain between two woody precipices of immense 
height, above which the mountains are entirely 
clothed with forests of fir. To the left of the 
opening the snowy peaks of Lazari overhang these 
forests; on the opposite or eastern side the sum- 
mits are not visible. When we left Vissiani this 
morning the weather was as usual perfectly clear ; 
towards 9 a few clouds began to appear on the 
mountains behind Konitza, which continued to 
accumulate, and ended in a deluge of rain, with 
much thunder and lightning: all of it, however, 
fell on the great heights above Konitza; none 
either in that town or on our road thither from 
Sykia, though the hills immediately above the 
valleys were loaded with the most threatening 
clouds. 
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The Vidsa, on issuing from the great chasm 
which gives passage to it, turns to the south- 
west, and leaves to the right a long declivity 
on which the town of Konitza is situated, occu- 
pying a large space of ground. The Varusi, or 
Greek quarter, which is above the Turkish town, 
separated from it by a portion of the declivity, is 
between two and three miles from the bridge. 
Above the Varisi the ridge rises to a rocky summit 
which is connected with the great precipices over- 
hanging the right bank of the river. The master 
of the house which is appointed for my konak is 
the head of one of the two parties into which the 
Greek quarter, according to custom, is divided : 
he was not long since hodja-bashi, but in conse- 
quence of some accusations of his enemies was 
deprived of his post and thrown into prison at 
Joannina; for to such complaints Aly is generally 
ready enough to listen, as he exacts money from 
the contending parties, as well when they attain 
power as when they are deposed from it. Nor 
are they disagreeable to him, as strengthening his 
power as a Musulman and an Albanian; indeed, 
without these discords Greece could not long 
continue a part of the Ottoman empire. My host 
had a temporary alienation of mind when in 
prison. By a sacrifice of money he regained 
his liberty, but he can hardly be said to have 
recovered his senses, as he is not yet cured of 
the ambition of being proestds. Such is the life 
of a Greek primate, struggling to attain oflice, 
contending with some other chief families of the 


place, amassing money, partly by industry, partly 
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by plunder, deposed and stripped by the Turk, 
and again quarrelling and intriguing for power. 

K6nitza contains 600 Musulman houses, and 
200 Christian. A large palace of the Vezir on 
the northern side of the town, with a shahtar wan, 
garden, and harém, is already falling to ruin, 
although only twenty years old; a small part of 
the harém is occupied by the widow of Vely Bey 
of Premedi, daughter of Vely Bey of Klisura, who 
married Aly Pasha’s sister. 

In the Varusi the most conspicuous building is 
the palace of the bishop of Konitza and Vela, situ- 
ated not far below the summit of the ridge. He is 
a suffragan of the érapyia, or metropolitan province 
of Ioannina, where | left him humbly attending 
upon his Despot, as the metropolitans are generally 
called, even by the Turks of Greece. His palace 


commands a prospect of singular beauty and mag- 
nificence. The plain of Konitza, covered with 
corn-fields and vineyards, 1s bounded on the oppo- 
site side by the woody ridge upon which are situ- 
ated Sykia, Ostanitza, and the villages of the Kara- 
muratates, above which latter rise the stupendous 


rocks of Mount Nemértzika, extending as far as 
Premedi, and from thence in a lower ridge to 
Klistra and the Aow fauces. The river descends 
from Konitza to that pass along a narrow valley 
hidden from view by the ridges, which are a con- 
tinuation of the heights of Konitza, and which rise 
steeply from the valley. In a conspicuous situa- 
tion upon one of the highest parts of them, distant 
four hours from Konitza to the north-west, stands 
the Turkish town of Liaskoviki, containing not less 
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than 1000 houses.. The intermediate hills, though 
steep and lofty, are not rocky, and are cultivable 
in every part. The same may be said generally 
of the great mass of mountains lying between 
K6nitza and Grevena, and of those also to the 
northward as far as Korytza and Berat, with the 
exception of the highest points, which are bare 
rocks. It was perhaps from the scarcity of quar- 
ries furnishing large masses in the lower paris of 
the mountains, and from the friable nature of the 
stone where it occurs, that Hellenic ruins elsewhere 
so well preserved by their gigantic masonry, are so 
rare in Western Greece to the northward of the plain 
of Ioannina. To the south-east the plain of Konitza, 
as level as the sea, is closed by the great heights 
along the foot of which we approached the town. 
The lower part of this mountain has that beautiful 
regular concave slope which is often found in the 
scenery of Greece ; above it rise the dark forests 
of fir, finely contrasted with the slope and plain 
below, as well as with the snowy precipices of 
Mount Lazari above them. 

I was surprised to hear that so elevated a situa- 
tion as Konitza, and particularly the Greek quar- 
ter, is not considered healthy: in the upper part 
of the town, according to the Greek expression, 
‘‘sleep is heavy ',” caused, it is said, by the rocky 
height, and the woody and precipitous peaks which 
being too near create a damp and stagnant air. 

June 9.—This evening, ascending the summit 
behind the Varasi, I arrive, in a quarter of an hour 
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from the highest houses, at a fine source, which 
supplies all the fountains of the town. The sum- 
mit itself not only commands a more extended 
view to the westward than any part of the town 
affords, but opens a prospect to the east and north 
of the whole mountainous region for thirty or forty 
miles towards Grevena and Korytza. The most 
conspicuous object, bearing E.N.E., is Mount 
Smolika, or Zmolska, one of the highest peaks of 
the Pindus range. On its eastern side stands 
Samarina, a large Vlakhiote town ten hours from 
K6nitza, in the way to Grevena, but situated 
northward of a right line between these towns. 
Khierasovo, midway from hence to Samarina, is 
still farther northward, the road making that indi- 
rect line in order to turn the northern end of 
Mount Smolika. All the geography within sight 
is well explained to me by the commandant of the 
Vezir’s troops at Konitza, a dirty Albanian of 
Tepeléni, but who possesses the usual intelligence 
and experience of the Albanians upon these sub- 
jects. The Greek peasantry are seldom deficient 
in the former quality; but their information is 
confined, and few, even of the armatoli, can com- 
pare with the Albanians, whose frequent change of 
service or of quarters gives them a more extensive 
knowledge of the country. The Osmanlis are 
generally as unwilling as they are incapable of 
giving any satisfactory answers to such inquiries. 
On these occasions great surprise is generally 
expressed when the traveller is found to be ac- 
quainted with the correct position of places not in 


sight; and as the sextant or compass is generally 
12 
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displayed in such cases, the whole is sometimes 
attributed to magic, the object of which is gene- 
rally supposed to be hidden treasure. Many, 
however, are somewhat more enlightened, and 
consider the travels of Europeans as preparations 
only for the conquest of the country. As to in- 
scriptions, it is difficult for them to conceive that 
we seek for them but as indications of trea- 
sure; and the opinion is by no means absurd, 
since coins of gold and silver are frequently found 
in every part of the country, and sometimes in 
considerable deposits. In the year 1803 a large 
vase was found at Kamarina (Cassope) filled with 
tetradrachms of Athens, Acarnania, and Epirus, 
many of which I have procured since I have been 
in Greece. 

K6nitza, although it has long been a part of 
Albania acquisita, which for the last fifty years 
may be said to have comprehended all Epirus to 
the Ambracic Gulf, is, according to the limits of 
language, exactly on the northern boundary of 
Greece: the Greek being generally spoken here, 
while at Liaskoviki the Albanian is in common use. 
According to'the same test of language, the dis- 
tricts of Premedi and Dangli, which border upon 
that of K6nitza to the northward, are Albanian, 
though Greek until the decline of the Eastern 
Empire, and afterwards Servian, as many of the 
names of places indicate. The Danglidhes’, to 
use the Greek termination of the word, compre- 
hend the hilly country included between the valley 
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of the Uztimi, or southern branch of the Apsus, 
and that of the Upper Viosa or Aous. The prin- 
cipal towns are Skrapari, Vithkaki, Diusnitza, 
Frassiari, and Zavaliani. They border eastward 
upon the district of Kolonia, the best part of which 
is a succession of fertile valleys watered by the 
confluents of the Uzimi at the western foot of the 
central ridge of Pindus. It is separated only from 
the plain of Korytza by a ridge, of which the highest 
part is conspicuous from that town, and which con- 
nects the Pindus with Mount Tomor. 

The lands of Konitza produce wine, wheat, bar- 
ley, kalamboékki, and pulse. The maize, which 
in the plain of Ioannina was already coming up, is 
here hardly sown: but this makes no great differ- 
ence in the time of harvest, as three days suffice 
to bring it out of the ground. The wheat in good 
seasons and situations gives ten to one; upon an 
average six or seven. The produce of bread-corn 
is not sufficient for the consumption of Konitza, 
because a great part of the plain being the pro- 
perty of the Vezir, his share of the crop is trans- 
ported to loaénnina or into his magazines else- 
where. The remainder of the plain consists of 
spahiliks in the hands of Turks of Konitza, and 
the land is usually cultivated upon the condition 
that the Zevyirnc, or farmer, shall receive the seed 
from the owner, deduct the dhekatia from the 
gross produce of grain, and deliver to the owner 
a proportion of the remainder, which varies ac- 
cording to the quality of the land from a half to 
a third. Sometimes the agreement is that the 
owner shall be at no expence, except for half 
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the Alonistic horses', and shall take a third of 
the crop. When the property of a farm, as often 
happens, is in shares, a fixed commutation in 
money or produce is generally made for the 
dhekatia or tithe. 

In vineyards a money commutation for the 
tithe is the general practice, and the produce is 
equally divided, the farmer paying all the ex- 
pences. The wine is a poor acid liquor, sold 
for four paras the oke, or less than a penny a 
quart. The price of daily labour varies from 
thirty paras, with bread and wine, to sixty paras 
with wine only, according to the season, the de- 
mand for hands, and the severity of the labour ; 
fifty, with wine, is about the average in harvest. 
There are many situations in the mountains behind 
Konitza, where the plough is useless on account of 
the steepness of the ground, and where the hoe 
alone is employed in the corn lands. 

The daily rains, which have now lasted for a 
month, have this day ceased. That which I have 
already mentioned as having occurred yesterday 
fell to such an excess on the mountains that the 
bed of the river a little below the town, where it is 
half a mile in breadth, was completely filled in the 
night. This day at noon it subsided, and left the 
banks strewn with fish and trunks of trees. I have 
had some fine carp to-day for dinner, which were 
procured from thence. These sudden deluges, 
called wAnupipacc Or wAnmpdoeia, are common at 
Koénitza. The wood brought down by them and 
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deposited in the bed of the river, is sufficient to 
supply all the neighbourhood with plank and 
fuel. 

Although I have not been able to discover, 
either in the castle or in any other part of Kénitza, 
any vestiges of Hellenic antiquity, the strength 
and commanding situation of the place with re- 
lation to the Macedonian frontier, as well as its 
plain, which is the most fertile and extensive, oc- 
curring on the whole course of the main branch 
of the Aous, between its sources and the Illyrian 
plains, may justify the confident belief, that K6- 
nitza was the site of an ancient city of some im- 
portance; whatever its particular appellation may 
have been’, it was probably the chief town of the 
Paraveel. 

As the true name of Paravea and its etymo- 
logy are important to the question of their situa- 
tion, it may not be unworthy of remark, that 
Paravea is proved to be the correct form by 
Stephanus’, though there can be little hesita- 


' Possibly Periboea, for this Parthus in Illyria, as well be- 
is the only town named by _ cause he has placed the Par- 
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tion in believing that he was in error, as he often 
is in his chorographica! indications, in ascrib- 
ing the Paravei to Thesprotia, as no part of 
Thesprotia extended so far inland as the river 
Vidsa, or any of its tributaries. He confirms his 
orthography of Paravei by a verse of Rhianus, 
and by the remark, that the people derived their 
name from inhabiting the banks of the Avoc, one 
of the many ancient forms of the name of the 
river now called Vidsa. By Plutarch it is written 
Ava, or “Aoava, by Pliny, Apha, and by other 
authors Atac, which, as well as ‘Awoc, its most 
common appellation, were all modifications of the 
same radical word, wherein the Au, and Arau, 
and Arar, and Avon of Western Europe, have 
originated as well as the Latin aqua, and the 
word for water in many modern languages. The 
modern name of the river varies slightly in like 
manner, in different parts of its course, being called 
Vuissa, or Vovussa, as well as Vidsa. Anciently, 
it would seem that Ata or Avoc was used in the 
upper valleys, “Awoc towards the middle course 
of the river, about the celebrated stena, and 
‘Eas in the maritime plains. The last may be 
gathered from several authors', but especially 
from Valerius Maximus, who relates that the 
Apolloniate having requested assistance from the 
Dyrrhachii, the latter replied, ‘“‘ Have you not 
Ajax (Aiac)?” Though Pliny seems not to have 
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been aware that his Apha was the same river as 
the Aous or Aas, which flowed near Apollonia, 
there cannot at least be any doubt as to its iden- 
tity with the Ava of Plutarch, both authors de- 
scribing them as rivers of Molossia, which pro- 
vince of Epirus probably was often in common 
parlance understood to extend as far as the cen- 
tral ridge of Pindus, and thus to comprehend the 
sources and extreme tributaries of the Vidsa. 

The particular part of the Aous inhabited by 
the Paravei may be gathered from their situation 
relatively to that of other Epirote tribes, as in- 
dicated by the ancient authorities, of which the 
most ancient and most respectable is that of Thu- 
cydides, in his narrative of the expedition of 
Cnemus into Acarnania, in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian war’. The Lacedemonian com- 
mander, after having been joined at Leucas by his 
allies of Ambracia, Anactorium, and Leucas, pro- 
ceeded to the Ambracic Gulf, and there received 
a reinforcement of barbarians, as Thucydides de- 
nominates them. These were, first the Chaones, 
a people not then governed by kings’, and who 
sent 1000 men commanded by two of their nobles ; 
secondly, some Atintanes and Molossi, commanded 
by Sabylinthus, who was tutor to Tharypas, the 
young king of the Molossi; thirdly, a body of 
Paravei, commanded by their king Oredus, under 
whose orders Antiochus, king of Orestis, had 
placed a thousand Oreste ; lastly a thousand Ma- 
cedonians sent by Perdiccas, who arrived too late 
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to be of any service. It seems evident from these 
facts, that the Atintanes and Molossi were ccn- 
terminous, as well as the Paravei and Oreste. 
To the southward, if the text of Scylax has been 
properly adjusted, the Atintanes extended to the 
Dodonea ; that is to say, to the northern part of 
Molossis’. The southern portion of them inhabited 
the country included between the Dryno and the 
upper Vidsa, of which Mount Nemértzika is the 
highest summit, and Libdkhovo the principal mo- 
dern town. A transaction related by Polybius, to 
which I have before had occasion to refer, seems 
to show clearly that Atintania comprehended that 
part of the country’. A comparison of the same 
author with Scylax and Lycophron renders it 
equally evident, that the Atintanes bordered to the 
north-west upon the districts of Oricus, Amantia, 
Byllis, and Parthus’, thus occupying to the north- 
ward all the mountainous country included. be- 
tween the Apsus and Aous, below the stena of the 
latter river. Atintania thus placed accords per- 
fectly with the character given of it by Livy and 
Strabo, as rugged in surface, poor in soil, and 


rude in climate’. It was entirely included in 
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Chaonia by Ptolemy, who takes no notice of the 
Atintanes. 

I have before remarked that the country around 
Ostanitza appears, from Livy’s narrative of the re- 
treat of Philip from the Aoi fauces, to have been 
anciently named Triphylia of Melotis. These 
names do not occur in any other author, but that 
of Melotis, as indicating a sheep-feeding district, 
accords exactly with that elevated region of pas- 
tures adjacent to the southern side of Mount Ne- 
mértzika, which extends from thence to the plains 
of Libékhovo, Tzerovina, and Ioannina. Melotis, 
therefore, was probably the appellation anciently 
given to the pastoral highlands on the borders of 
Molossis and Atintania. Such a country is natu- 
rally divided into confederacies of small tribes ; 
whence perhaps the name 7’riphylia, which seems 
to have corresponded to the district now occupied 
by the people called Karamuratates, and including 
Ostanitza. If the relative situations of Chaonia, 
Atintania, Melotis, and Molossis, are thus correctly 
indicated, and if the Tympheei occupied the sources 
of the Arachthus, as Strabo attests', the Parave 
are of necessity confined to the valleys of the main 
or eastern branch of the Aous, and the mountains 
in which that river originates, extending from the 
Aoi Stena, or Klistra, as far south as the borders 
of Zymphea and Molossis. Of this country the 
district of Konitza is the most central and fertile 
part. 


Arrian, in describing the route of Alexander 
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from Elimiotis or the modern Grevena and Tjer- 
semba, to Pelinneum in Thessaly, which stood a 
little eastward of Trikkala, remarks that Alex- 
ander passed by the highlands of Tymphza and 
Paravea!. The order of these two words ought 
clearly to be reversed, since Tymphea, having 
given rise to the Arachthus, could not have been 
to the northward of a district on the Aous. The 
Paravean highlands seem, therefore, to have been 
Lazari and Smdlika, with the adjacent mountains, 
beyond which Alexander passed the Tymphean 
summits. 

As the words of Rhianus already cited show that 
the Omphalienses were near the Paraveei, | should 
be disposed to place Omphalium at Premedi; for 
the valley of the Vidsa, between Konitza and. the 
straits of Klistra, is naturally divided into two dis- 
tricts by the narrow part of it below Ostanitza, and 
Premedi has no less the appearance of having been 
the chief place of the northern, than Konitza of the 
southern division of the valley. That Omphalum, 
if its district was contiguous to that of the Para- 
ve, lay in this direction from Konitza, is rendered 
evident by Ptolemy, who places Omphalium among 
the interior cities of Chaonia, or in other words, 
in Atintania, together with Eleeus and Antigoneia, 
of which the districts were those now occupied by 
Libokhovo or Arghyrokastro, and Tepeléni. Ac- 
cording to the same geographer, Hecatompedum 
was also a city of the interior of Chaonia. Its 
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situation may possibly have been in the vale of the 
Sukha, above Libékhovo. 

The Oreste, who are shown by Thucydides to 
have bordered on the Paravei, and who, partly 
perhaps as having originally been an Epirote tribe’, 
were united with the other Epirotes against Acar- 
nania in the Peloponnesian War, were, as it ap- 
pears from the historian, at that time governed by 
a king, who, like the king of the neighbouring 
Lynceste and Elimiote, was in a state of submis- . 
sive alliance with the more powerful monarch of 
Macedonia. Afterwards they became, together 
with the two former people, provincials of the 
Macedonian kingdom, as the Eordei, being nearer 
to the original seat of the royal power of Macedo- 
nia, had become at an earlier period. 

We have already seen that the Oreste pos- 
sessed Celetrum, now Kastoria; they appear, 
therefore, to have extended from the crest of the 
ridge of Pindus to the mountains beyond the val- 
leys of Kastoria and Mavrovo, which separated the 
Oreste from the Lynceste and Horde. The most 
central and fertile part of this country is the plain 
of Anaselitza, at the foot of the mountain of Gram- 
mos, a part of the great central ridge. Here, there- 
fore, was probably situated the chief town of the 
Oreste, named Argos in commemoration of its 
having been founded by Orestes’. It would seem 
from the words ‘‘ Argesteum campum,” which 
Livy employs in describing a place in Orestis, that 
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the people of Argos, in conformity with a favourite 
Macedonian termination of the ethnic adjective, 
and to distinguish themselves from the natives of 
I 


. eee 1 ae oan 
named Argos, called themselves Ar- 


other towns 
geste. 

It is in describing an irruption of the Dardani 
into Macedonia, which recalled Philip son of De- 
metrius from the Peloponnesus, in the year 208 
B.c., that Livy notices this plam. A chieftain 
named Eropus having taken Lychnidus and some 
towns of the Dassaretii, the Dardani then entered 
Orestis and descended into the Argesteean plain’. 
The 
Argesteum campum,” show that the plain of the 
Argeste was towards the southern extremity, and 
could not therefore be the valley of Biklista, be- 
sides which consideration the greater magnitude 
of the plain of Anaselitza seems better suited to the 
circumstances. If, therefore, Argos Oresticum was 
the same place as the Orestia of Stephanus, of 
which I have little doubt, notwithstanding his 
having placed among eleven towns of the name of 


words ‘‘ Orestidem jam tenere et descendisse in 


Argos one in Macedonia, without any remark as to 
its identity with Orestia, it might best be sought for 
near the issue of the Haliacmon from the mountain 
of Grammos into the plain of Anaselitza; for Ste- 


yhanus describes Orestia? as situated on ‘‘ a moun- 
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tain overlooking the Macedonian land,” which 
seems to imply that the mountain was at the ex- 
treme frontier of Macedonia. And this accords 
with all that has already been advanced as to the 
comparative chorography of this part of Greece, as 
the ridge of Grammos appears to have been the 
boundary between Orestis and a part of Dassaretia. 
According to the preceding supposition, the march 
of the Dardani from Lychnidus and Dassaretia into 
the plain of the Argeste was obviously through 
the pass of Tzangon and by Biklista towards Ze- 
ligd6s, leaving Kastoria to the left. 

Between the countries which were occupied by 
the Dassaretu, Paravei, and Oreste, was the 
district near the sources of the Uztmi, or 
southern branch of the Apsus, now called Kolé- 
nia, apparently a Roman name, and which may 
have been introduced by a colony of Wallachians, 
whose language abounds in Latin words, derived 
from the Roman settlements in Dacia. There seems 
some reason to doubt in which of the three ancient 
districts just mentioned Kolonia ought to be in- 
cluded. Iam inclined to attribute it to Ovestis ; 
for it is remarkable that Strabo, in whose time the 
crest of Pindus was considered the separation be- 
tween Epirus and Upper Macedonia, mentions the 
Orestee among the tribes of either province; and 
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a part of the Oreste having on this supposition 
dwelt to the westward of the Pindus, it would be 
more easily explained how they were originally 
considered an Epirote tribe, although the greater 
part of them having dwelt on the eastern side 
of the Pindus, and all that country having by 
its position afforded an easy conquest to the 
kings of Macedonia, Orestis was in subsequent 
times considered a Macedonian district. Neither 
Orestis nor Paraveea are named by Livy and Dio- 
dorus among the countries which entered into the 
composition of the Fourth Macedonia at the Roman 
conquest. But they were probably both included ; 
Orestis, because the greater part of it at least was 
situated to the eastward of the Pindus, and Para- 
veea, because it was almost surrounded by coun- 
tries which were ascribed to that division of the 
tetrarchy, namely, Atintania, Tymphea, and Eli- 
meia. 

But this wide extension of Macedonia westward, 
derived from the conquests of the kings in that 
direction, did not probably last longer than the 
tetrarchy. Under Augustus, at least, when the 
chorography was established, which lasted through 
the empire, Atintania, Paravea, and Tymphea, 
were all ascribed to Epirus; the natural barrier of 
Mount Pindus having formed the line of separation 
between that province and Macedonia. 

June 10.—This afternoon, at 5.5, I recross the 
bridge of Konitza on my return to Ioannina, and 
follow the left bank of the river, where, on either 


side of the stream, lie many hundreds of large 
trunks of fir, which were brought down by the 
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plimmyri or flood, besides smaller pieces of other 
trees. Sawyers’ frames are fixed upon the banks 
of the river, and some of the trees are already cut 
up into plank. For fifty minutes we follow the 
same narrow path between the foot of the moun- 
tain and the river by which we came, then leave it 
to the right, and at the same time quitting the 
river, continue to skirt the foot of the mountain 
until we arrive in the plain branching south-east- 
ward from that of K6nitza, and which is watered 
by the great branch of the Vidsa named Voidho- 
mati. After passing some copious sources at the 
foot of the mountain, we arrive, at a quarter of an 
hour beyond them, at 6.55, at the bridge of Void- 
homati, where this river issues from the gorges of 
Zagori. On either side of the opening are perpen- 
dicular cliffs, and below, on the banks of the river, 
many fine plane-trees, which extend to a consider- 
able distance in the plain. The bridge is of the 
usual Albanian construction, very high and narrow. 
The stream, which is about seventy feet wide, is 
deep and transparent, never fails in summer, and 
abounds in trout. 

The great summit called Lazari above the vil- 
lage of Papingo appears through the opening. It 
is one of the highest points of the range of Pindus, 
but apparently not quite so high as Kakardhitza. 
Though it retains snow all the year, it is always bare 
in many parts, in consequence of the extreme ab- 
ruptness of its serrated summit, which is composed 
entirely of white rocks. 

After halting a quarter of an hour we leave 
the plain to the right, ascend the heights, and 
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soon obtain a view of the mountainous district 
of Zagori, where in a hollow just below the great 
summits is the large village of Papingo, and nearer 
to us two others. At 8.10 we arrive at Artzista, 
which commands a similar view. The slopes be- 
low the village are sown with rye and barley ; and 
a long fine grass is cut in many parts of the sur- 
rounding hills, which is dried upon the roofs of 
the houses. These and the other labours of agri- 
culture are chiefly performed by women, the 
men being absent the greater part of the year for 
the purpose of supplying by their industry, as 
traders, artisans, or labourers, the subsistence 
which their mountains refuse. They generally 
return to their native villages in the summer, and 
remain a month or two. 

June 11.—Leaving Artzista at 7 a.M., we cross 
a ridge which separates the little territory of that 
village from a fine vale trending southward, paral- 
lel to the plain of Ioannina, and stretching along 
the eastern side of Mount Mitzikéli, at a middle 
elevation between its summit and the level of the 
lake of Ioannina. At 8.25 Kato Sudhena is half a 
mile on the right, and a quarter of an hour farther 
Apano Sudhena is on the left. Other small vil- 
laves of Zagori are in sight. After having crossed 
a gorge of Mount Mitzikéli, at 9.55, we enter 
Dovra, situated in a hollow on the summit of the 


ridge, and thus hidden from the plains to the 

southward and westward. It is remarkable how 

entirely the boys of these villages adopt from their 

infancy those habits of idleness which the males 

of the Epirote mountains indulge in when at home, 
| 
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while the girls of a similar age are busily employed 
in executing the household work, and even the 
labours of the field. The idleness of the Greek, 
Albanian, and Vlakhiote mountaineer, however, 
is not like that of the Turk; he is assiduous, and 
laborious every where but in his native moun- 
tains. 

From Dovra to Ioannina is a ride of three hours 
and a half; a tedious descent leads down the side 
of the mountain to the shore of the lake of Lap- 
sista, or rather to the narrow marsh which connects 
that lake with the lake of Ioannina, and which is 
here crossed by a bridge or causeway upon arches. 
At the eastern end of the bridge stands a khan, 
called that of Alexi, from having been built at the 
expence of Kyr Alexis Nutzo of Zagori. A stream 
flows through the arches from left to right, show- 
ing that the origin of the branch of the Kalama, 
which flows through the katavothra of the lake of 
Lapsista to Velitzista, is to the southward of the 
causeway. A ridge, which descending from the 
highest summit of Mount Mitzikéli meets the 


marsh midway between the bridge and_ the 
northern extremity of the lake of Ioannina, seems 
to form the line of separation between the waters 
flowing respectively to the lakes of loannina and 


Lapsista. 

July 3.—The height which rises from the 
southern extremity of the lake of Ioannina, and is 
separated only from it by the causeway which 
leads to Dhrysko and the pass of Métzovo, and 
which on every other side is surrounded by the 
plain, receives the name of Kastritza from the ruins 
of an ancient city, which not only covered all the 
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summit, but had a secondary inclosure or fortified 
suburb on the southern side of the hill, so as to 
make the whole circumference between two and 
three miles. Of the suburb the remains consist 
chiefly of detached fragments, and of remains of 
buildings strewn upon the land, which is here cul- 
tivated. But the entire circuit of the town walls is 
traceable on the heights, as well as those of the 
acropolis on the summit. These im some places 
are extant to the height of eight or ten feet. The 
masonry is of the second order, or composed of 
trapezoidal or polyhedral masses, which are exactly 
fitted to one another without cement, and formi 
a casing for an interior mass of rough stones and 
mortar. The following I found to be the dimensions 
of some of the exterior stones: 5 ft. by 3 ft. 5 in. by 
2 ft.—5 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft, 1 in. by 2 ft. 2 in.—4 ft. 
3 in. by 3 ft. 11 in. by 3 ft. The walls follow the 
inequalities of the crest of the height, and are 
flanked at irregular distances with square towers, 
coeval apparently with the walls, as the angles only 
are of horizontal courses, the intermediate parts 
being of polygonal masonry, in the manner shown 
by the annexed elevation of the face of one of the 


towers. 


Modern repair. 
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Coins and other remains of antiquity are often 
found on the height as well as in the ploughed 
lands to the southward. The variety of their dates 
serves to show that the place has been well in- 
habited during a long succession of ages; nor less 
so the repairs, some of Roman and some even of 
Byzantine times, which the original masonry has 
evidently undergone. Substructions equally vari- 
ous in their degree of antiquity are to be seen in 
several parts of the inclosed space, and among 
them several bottle-shaped cisterns or granaries. 
A spacious and well-built old monastery, which 
stands in the middle of the Hellenic enclosure, 
surrounded by a grove of pirnaria, bears the same 
name as the hill; but although built in great part 
of ancient materials, it does not preserve a single 
inscribed or sculptured marble, nor could I find 
any such relics on any part of the ancient site. 

As there can be no doubt that this was one of 
the leading cities of Hpirus, and that it flourished 
about the same period of antiquity as those others, 
of which the remains subsist at Kastri near Lé- 
lovo, at Zalongo, at St. John and at Kastri of Fa- 
nari, at Palea Venetia, at Finiki, and several other 
places, it seems a necessary consequence of iden- 
tifying the valley of Ioannina with the Hellopia of 
Hesiod, that the ruins at Kastritza are those of 
Dodona, though the celebrated temple may per- 
haps have been in a different situation. 
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loannina, July, 1809.—Ta ‘Iwavwwa, as the name 
of this city occurs in the Byzantine history, 
and is still written by ecclesiastics, is corrupted 
in the vulgar idiom to “Iavuwa, ‘laveva, Tiaveva, or 
more frequently Tiavvwa, from whence the Italian 
form Giannina. The ordinary pronunciation con- 
forms to the vulgar spelling, and may be nearly 
represented in English by Yannina; but the better 
educated not only adhere to the orthography de- 
rived from the name ‘Iwavync, but preserve also 
the sound of the omega in vocal utterance. 

The valley of loannina is twenty miles in length 
from north to south, with a breadth of seven in the 
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broadest part, which is about two miles to the 
southward of the city. It is one of those interior 
basins not uncommon in the limestone formation 
of Greece, which are so completely surrounded by 
mountains that the superfluous waters have no 
efHux but through the mountains themselves. To 
this obstruction we may attribute the existence of 
the two lakes of Lapsista and loannina, with the 
intermediate marshes which unite them. From 
the eastern margin of these waters the mountain 
Mitzikéli’ rises with such a degree of steepness, 
and so near to the city, that it cannot but have a 
powerful influence upon the climate of Ioannina : 
the perpendicular height of the mountain above 
the lake is about 2500 feet, the summit imme- 
diately opposite to the citadel is not more than 
6000 yards in a direct line from it; and the 
breadth of the lake in the same part may be com- 
puted at a fourth of that distance. A prolongation 
of Mitzikéli at a Jower elevation, but sufhiciently 
separated from it by a hollow which gives passage 
to the road into Thessaly by Métzovo, is named 
Dhrysko Anglice Oakley. This ridge forms the 
boundary of the southern part of the basin of 
Ioannina to the east, and separates it from the 
narrow vale of the Arta or Arachthus. ; 

To the west and south the basin of Ioannina is 
inclosed by the chain of rocky heights which | 


have before described as separated from Mount 


' Bishop Meletius, who was Murdixehe is nearer the real 
a native of Ioannina, writes sound, which in vulgar utter- 
the name MouvurZovxéhc; but ance is Mitjkéli, or Mitjkél. 


KOZ 
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Olytzika ' by a valley watered by a branch of the 
Kalama, which falls into that river at Suli of 
Kirenda. A continuation of these hills closes the 
basin of loannina to the north-westward, and em- 
bracing the lake of Lapsista, there unites with the 
roots of the northern end of Mitzikéli. At the 
southern extremity the basin is inclosed by the 
meeting of Mount Dhrysko with some heights 
connecting it with a long, bare, and lofty ridge, 
which, under the names of Xerovuni in the north 
and Kilberini in the south, extends to the neigh- 
bourhood of Arta. Between this ridge and a 
southerly prolongation of Olytzika is the long 
pass which leads from the Ambracian Gulf into 
the plain of loannina, and which is the most re- 
markable of the great natural communications 
leading from the western coast into the interior of 
Greece. 

The valley of loannina is divided longitudinally 


' This is obviously a Scla- 
vonic name, being the same as 
that of more than one place in 
Poland. 


summits around Ioannina, on 


The other principal 


the contrary, seem to be of 
Greek Kakard- 
hista evidently so—Tjumérka 


derivation. 


perhaps from Kovpépx, a Ro- 
maic word, signifying a place 
of toll, which may formerly 
have existed on a pass leading 


over this great ridge from the 


vale of the Arachthus into that 
of the 


the middle, or péca amidst, 


Achelous. As peor, 


often enter into the composition 
of modern Greek words, and tz 
a combination unknown to the 
ancient Greeks, being 


oD 


a com- 
mon corruption of sound in 
countries which have been oc- 
cupied by the Sclavonic race, 


Metzovo 1s probably a modifi- 


cation of pecu-Povrvdy, and 
Mitzekéli may have been 
compounded from peca ra 


KedXEla, 


abounded in 


as having formerly 
ascetic retreats 
belonging to a monastery 
which still exists on the sum- 


mit of the mountain. 
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by a low ridge. The western portion consists of a 
dry, stony, and not very fertile soil, but which 
produces wheat, barley, millet, maize, and vines. 
The eastern plain is occupied entirely, with the 
exception of a branch from the southern extremity 
lying between the hill of Kastritza and Mount 
Dhrysko, by the two lakes, the imtermediate 
marsh, and the meadows, which border their 
whole extent, and the breadth of which is much 
increased in the summer by the retreat of the 
waters. Near the city and a few villages are 
gardens and fields of maize; all the remainder 
is an uninclosed plain of pasture. 

Although at first sight there is no appearance 
of any efflux from the lakes, nor consequently any 
outlet whatever for the waters which descend from 
the surrounding mountains into the valley, upon 
minuter examination it is discovered that each 
lake has a katavothra or cavity in the rocks at its 
extremity, through which a subterraneous current 
finds its way. The northern lake, commonly 
called that of Lapsista from a small village near 
its margin, almost fills up the northern extremity 
of the plain in the rainy season, and is then three 
or four miles in diameter, but in summer it is 
often reduced to less than half these dimensions. 
The gradually desiccated ground then furnishes 
an excellent field for the growth of maize, and a 
stream is traced flowing from the south-western 
extremity of the lake imto a channel under the 
rocks in the direction of the copious sources which 


have been before mentioned as bursting from the 
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side of the hill of Velitzista, and as descending 
from thence to the Kalama. 

The lake of Ioannina is between six and seven 
miles in length from the hill of Kastritza at the 
southern extremity to the village of Pérama, near 
which begins the narrow marshy tract, five miles 
in length, which connects it with the lake of Lap- 
sista. The breadth of the lake varies from about 
three miles at the southern extremity to less than 
one opposite to the kastro or citadel of Ioannina’, 
a little to the southward of which it is divided into 
two channels by the nisi or island’. As the only 
waters which flow into this lake from the surround- 
ing country are the torrents of that part of Mount 
Mitzikéli which overhangs it, together with those 
of the heights of St. George on the western side of 
the city, and a single rivulet from the plain of Bar- 
kumadhi at the southern extremity : its principal 
supplies are evidently derived from subterraneous 
contributions. Many of these sources are visible 
at the foot of the mountain, along the margin of 
the lake, and particularly opposite to the island, 
at some very copious fountains called Krionero *, 
or the cold water. Though the lake in calm wea- 
ther appears motionless, the course of its superficial 
waters to the south is easily perceived in the chan- 
nel between the island and the foot of the moun- 
tain, from whence it may be traced by means of 
floating bodies moving very slowly towards the 


‘\ r , 8 a , 
1 50 Kaoropov. : Kovovepor. 
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foot of the hill of Kastritza, where it enters many 
small katavéthra in the rocks below the causeway 
on the road from Ioannina to Dhrysko. The ex- 
istence as well of the current in the lake as of the 
subterraneous discharge, is so well known at loan- 
nina, that the channel to the eastward of the island 
is known by the name of the Trokhotos', and the 
subterraneous channels of Kastritza, by that of 
the khonéftres? or digesters, though the com- 


mon Greek word katavoéthra* 


is also applied to 
them. 

It would require some very exact observations 
and experiments to ascertain the course and emis- 
sory of this subterraneous stream. It may possibly 
join the Arachthus in the neighbouring part of its 
course ; but a persuasion prevails both at Arta and 
foannina that it issues at those copious sources 
which I have described at the pass of Khandpulo 


near Arta, on the road from thence to Ioannina ; 


and this opinion is confirmed by the existence in 


an intermediate position of a succession of deep un- 
failing pools of water in the southern part of the 
plain of [oannina, which receive the torrents of the 
surrounding mountains without overflowing. These 
ponds, therefore, probably discharge a portion of 
their waters into the subterraneous channel which 
commences at the khonéftres. 

From the silence of ancient authors with re- 
gard to the two lakes of the valley of Ioannina, or 
the single lake of fifteen miles im length, as it 


3 


te hal rrite 2 r ae 
' Tpoxoroc, from Tpéxw. ra Kara/so0pa. 
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may justly be described, an opmion may possibly 
arise that it had no existence in the time of 
those writers, but has been formed by the ob- 
struction of the subterraneous channels, of which 
that branching from the southern lake being, 
suppose its exit to be at Khanopulo, thirty-five 
miles in length in a direct line, seems peculiarly 
liable to such an accident in a country very subject 
to earthquakes. The depth of water, however, in 
the lake, particularly between the citadel of loan- 
nina and the island, where it is never less than 
thirty feet, will hardly admit of the supposition 
that there has not always been a considerable body 
of water in the centre, maintained by the streams 
which issue from the foot of Mount Mitzikéh, 
added to the torrents which in this, the most rainy 
climate in Greece, pour plentifully into it from the 
vast slope of the mountain. 

The two highest summits of the low longitudinal 
ridge which separates the eastern from the western 
division of the plain of loannina, are the hill of 
Paleo-Gardhiki, near its northern extremity, one 
mile south of Lapsista, and that of St. George 
which rises immediately above loannina. The 
former is between four and five hundred feet above 
the level of the lake, the latter much less lofty. 
The city occupies the eastern face of the hill of St. 


if we 


George, together with a narrow level lying between 
it and the edge of the lake, where a promontory of 
a quadrangular form advances 500 yards into the 


lake, and widens to about 600 yards at its eastern 
or exterior side, where it consists of an abrupt rock 
higher at the two angles than in the intermediate 


12 
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part, and at those two points rising to about sixty 
feet above the level of the water. This promontory, 
which forms the Kaorpov or citadel, is insulated arti- 
ficially by a wet ditch across the isthmus, within 
which it is protected by a lofty rampart armed with 
‘annon, and having a single gate in the middle. 
The other sides of the citadel are defended by 
high walls, in the few points which admit of 
access from the lake; and where the shore is most 
precipitous, by strong substructions upon which 
various buildings are erected The entire southern 
shore of the peninsula is thus occupied by the 
harém of the great palace of Aly Pasha, termi- 
nating at the south-eastern cape in a mosque for 
the use of his household, from whence a covered 
descent leads to a kiosk built on a level with the 
surface of the lake, on the eastern side of the penin- 
sula. A long narrow court separates the harém 
from the public apartments: these form the grand 
front of the palace which faces the north, and oc- 
cupies, like the harém, the whole breadth of the 
promontory. The front consists of a main body 
with two wings, advancing at right angles to the 
former. As in Turkish palaces in general, the 
building has two stories, of which the upper only 
is inhabited. A double flight of steps in the centre 
of the building leads up from the court into a wide 


gallery which communicates with the state apart- 


ments. 

A great part of the remaining space in the 
citadel is occupied by the Jewish quarter, which 
stands near the rampart of the land front, just 
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within the gate'. Of these houses the greater part 
exhibit a picture of misery not to be exceeded in 
ns dae of pec many families living all the 
year in this climate in apartments defended 
als on dc sides from the open air. Beyond 
this unclean quarter, the northern side of the 
citadel is occupied by a range of official buildings, 
among which is the fatal prison so much the object 


eve ere 


of horror throughout the greater part of Northern 
Greece, and which contains at present 250 per- 
sons, some of whom have been two or three years 
immured here. An irregular esplanade between 
these buildings and the palace is terminated at the 
north-eastern angle of the citadel by the principal 
mosque, surrounded with cypresses, a cemetery, 
and a small range of buildings for the use of the 
imams, with a portico in front of them. This 
mosque, which is said to have been built, as well 
as that of the harém at the south-eastern angle, 
on the site of a Greek church, is a conspicuous 
object in the beautiful scenery of Ioannina, and 
commands one of the finest panoramas in Greece, 
rich as this country is in the sublime and _pic- 
turesque. A drawbridge leads out of the gate of the 
citadel ove 


1 It is not uncommon among 
the Turks to allow Jews to oc- 
cupy their fortresses. ‘This is 
no mark of respect, because a 
Jew is an object of greater 


contempt among them than a 


a small esplanade, 


which is the ordinary 


Christian ; but they are less 
hated because less feared, and 
receive some favour because 
the Greek Christians are known 
to be particularly odious to 


them, 
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place of execution, into the bazar. This is an ex- 
tensive quarter in the centre of the lowest part of 
the town, and consists of several narrow, intricate, 
dirty, ill-paved streets, occupied entirely by shops. 
From either end of it along the margin of the lake, 
branches a street occupied by the poorer classes of 
Greeks, and which, though not in its appearance 
of misery to be compared to that of the Jews, is 
the abode of more real poverty. All the better 
houses of the town are towards the slope of the 
hill of St. George. 

Ioannina contains about 1000 Musulman houses, 
2000 Greek, and 200 Jewish. The Musulman 
families are not more numerous than the houses, 
but of Greeks there are supposed to be near 3000 
families, and of Jews not less than four to each 
house upon an average. The Christians have six or 
seven churches served by fifty papadhes, or secular 
priests, who attend also to the private religious ob- 
servances of the Greek families. The bishop and 
the priests attached to the metropolitan church, 
are, as usual, of the monastic order. There are 
sixteen mosques, including the two in the citadel, 
where the Jews have two synagogues. Since 
foannina has been the residence and capital of Aly 
Pasha, its permanent population has been gradu- 
ally in part exchanged for that of a more transitory 
kind. The town is now constantly full of the 
natives of other parts of Greece and Albania, 


attracted here by the affairs or the expenditure 


arising from its being the seat of government of a 
large portion of Greece and Albania. Many fami- 
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lies from distant parts of the country are forced to 
reside here as a security for the fidelity of their 
relatives who may be in the Vezir’s employment 
either here or in other parts of his dominions. 
The household establishment and troops of the 
Vezir and his sons, together with the Albanian 
soldiery, who are constantly here in their passage 
from one part of the country to another, iicrease 
the moveable population, but probably have not 
much augmented the whole amount beyond that 
which Ioannina contained fifty years ago, as many 
of the old families, both Greek and Turkish, have 
removed elsewhere to avoid the perils and extor- 
tion of the present government, and particularly 
the inconvenience of lodging Albanians, from 
which the Turkish houses are not exempt. 

Some of the Greek and Turkish houses in the 
higher parts of the town are among the best that 
are to be found in the provincial towns of European 
Turkey, though their external appearance gives 
little indication of it, in consequence of the custom 
which prevails here, as in other parts of Turkey, 
of avoiding the appearance of opulence, of having 
few windows towards the street, and of guarding 
them with iron bars of the rudest workman- 
ship. 


The annexed plan of the house which I occupy 
will render the description of it more intelligible. 
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1. Outer court. 6. Inner court. 

2, 2. Chambers on a level 7, 7, 7, 7. Apartments of 
with it. the harém. 

3. Middle court. 8. Kitchen. 

4. Stairs and principal gal- 9, 9, 9. Galleries of the 
lery. harém. 

5. Chamber of reception of 10, 10. Streets. 
the master. 


This house was built by a Turkish bey, upon whose 


demise without heirs, or at least without any whose 
claims the Vezir thought proper to admit, it was 


seized upon by his Highness. It is situated at the 
angle of two streets, covers a square of about 100 
feet the side, and consists, as usual, of two stories, 
of which the upper only is inhabited by the family. 

The house is divided into three parts, of which 
the inner was the harém: in the middle the master 
received and entertained visitors, and the outer 
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served for persons in waiting and their horses, or for 
strangers, who were not admitted any further into 
the house. In each division is a court open to the 
sky. A wide gate, very near the angle of the two 
streets, sufficient for the admission of wheel-car- 
riages, but used only for horses, there being not 
even a cart like those of Thessaly in the district of 
Ioannina, leads into the outer court, at the end of 
which are two small chambers on a level! with the 
court ; these served to lodge strangers and persons 
who came to the Bey from the country on business. 
A second wide gate leads into the middle court, and 
opposite to it is a flight of steps, which is open 
laterally to the court, but is protected by a roof and 
ascends into the principal gallery. These steps are 
the only stairs in the house, except a sort of ladder, 
from the third court into the gallery of the harém. 
The middle court is paved with stone; the two 
others covered only with coarse gravel. Accord- 
ing to Turkish custom, persons of superior or equal 
rank to the Bey rode up to the steps across the 
middle court, after which their horses were led 
back to the outer; but inferiors entered the middle 
court on foot. The gallery, which is about fifty 
feet by twelve, and forms an agreeable apartment 
in summer, opens at the end, to the right, into the 
chamber of reception, and leads, at the same ex- 
tremity, by a passage at right angles to the great 
gallery, into two smaller ones looking down upon 
the third court and leading into the apartments 
of the harém. The pavement of the middle 
court extends under the chamber of reception ; 


this in summer is the only place of refuge from 
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the heat, which, when no clouds intervene, com- 
pletely penetrates, by the hour of two in the after- 
noon, all the upper apartments, which have no- 
thing above a slight ceiling but a roof of concave 
tiles; so that towards the evening every part of 
the house is intolerably hot, and more than half 
the night is required to restore it to the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. Such a flimsy con- 
struction is of course equally incapable of keep- 
ing out the cold in winter, against which there is 
no complete protection in such dwellings but a 
clothing of fur. A shed at the end of the middle 
court, opposite to the chamber of reception, is 
one of the stables: the other is below the gal- 
lery of the smaller apartments of the harém; 
both are open towards the respective courts, and 
here the horses stand on the bare stone paye- 
ment without any litter, and are watered only in 
the evening, after which their barley is given. In- 
stead of the chopped straw, which is the common 
food of horses in Turkey during the day, hay is 
here substituted, and the quantity of barley at night 
is smaller. 

No windows in the house look to the street, 
except those of the two rooms on a level with the 
outer court, together with a single window in one 
corner of the principal apartment of the harém, 
which is closely latticed, but projects from the wall 
so as to afford a view of the street in either direc- 
tion. A dim light, however, is derived from the 
street in the two principal apartments by means of 
small fixed panes of stained glass not far below the 
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ceiling. These, with the painted ceilings and 
wainscots, some parts of which are very gaudy, 
are the only decorations in the house. All these 
windows look into the courts, and are closed with 
wooden shutters within which are bars of iron. 
In general, the better houses of [oannina have 
an inner window-frame behind the bars, containing 
small panes of a very bad kind of glass brought 
from the Adriatic; this addition, which is seldom 
seen in Asiatic Turkey or the warmer climates of 
Greece, is here rendered necessary by the long 
winter and the rudeness of the climate in every 
season. 

The best Greek houses differ not much in plan 
from the Turkish just described; but they are 
rather more comfortable, partly because the 
Greeks, especially the travelled merchants, have 
acquired some of the feelings of civilized Europe 
in this respect, and partly from the difference 
which is. produced in the distribution and economy 
of the family, from the women not being so much 
concealed. There is seldom more than one court, 
and a small one perhaps at the back of the house ; 
but the court is more spacious, with a wider and 
more ostentatious flight of steps leading to a larger 
wooden gallery into which all the principal apart- 
ments open. The gallery is supported by an arcade 
of stone continued perhaps along the side of the 
yard, in which is the gate leading into the street. 
A small garden sometimes occupies one side of the 
court, and at the end of the capacious gallery there 


is generally a raised kiosk. The gallery and kiosk 
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are the usual residence of the family in summer ; 
and here some of the men generally pass the night 
in that season. As usual both in Greek and Turkish 
houses, the sofa is the only furniture in sight, the 
bedding which is spread upon the sofa at night 
being deposited in closets on the sides of the 
chambers, and the small table with the round 
metal tray, which forms the only apparatus for 
meals, being put aside also when not in immediate 
use. In these respects Greek customs are nearly 
the same at Ioannina as in other parts of Tur- 
key, though in some houses a table and chairs 
of European form are to be found, and Venetian 
or German mirrors are commonly suspended on 
the walls. In one or more of the rooms hangs 
a picture of the Virgin, with a lamp perpetually 
burning before it; and generally that of the 
saint whose name is borne by the master of the 
house, or who, for some reason, is a favourite. 
Some of these pictures are covered (except the 
face) with silver, like those in the churches, All 
the houses of loannina are constructed in the 
lower story of small stones rudely squared and very 


ill cemented ; the upper apartments are in general 
of wood. Every large house is furnished with a 
well, affording, at no great depth, an abundant 


supply of excellent water, which is very cold even 
in the midst of summer. But [oannina is otherwise 
well situated to afford the luxury of cool liquors— 
Mitzikéli and Olytzika supplying snow in the early 
part of the season, and the mountain of Syrako to 
the latest period. 

The domestic manners of the Greeks of Ioan- 
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nina have in general been very little affected by 
the long residence of many of the merchants in 
foreign countries, and, as in other parts of Turkey, 
seem not to have undergone any great alteration 
since the time of Homer. That they are almost 
identical with those of the Turks, except in those 
points in which their respective religions have 
drawn a line, or given rise to a difference, may he 
attributed to the tincture of Oriental customs, 
which is traceable in the language and manners 
of the Greeks of every age, arising from their posi- 
tion on the borders of the eastern world. But 
though the resemblance may thus partly be traced 
to a common origin, the greater part of the Turkish 
customs have probably been adopted by the Turks 
in the progress of their conquest of Asiatic and 
European Greece, during which they gradually 
exchanged the rude and simple habitudes of Tar- 
tary for the refinement and luxuries of the Byzan- 
tine empire. 

The Greek women of [oannina are as unedu- 
cated as the Turkish, and are held in that degree 
of subserviency which is their common lot through- 
out Greece, and which seems indeed to have been 
their ordinary condition among the ancients. 
Little respect is paid to age, especially when the 
parents, as often happens, are in part maintained 
by their children, and live in the same house. 
Girls are never married without a portion ; to pro- 
vide for which, and to make a suitable alliance for 
their daughters is the most anxious care of the 
parents, and is generally done without consulting 
the girl, or even allowing her to see her future 
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lord and master. Brothers often supply their 
sisters with portions; and it is even common 
among the young Greeks to refrain from taking a 
wife themselves until their sisters are married. 
Young women seldom or never go out of the house 
before marriage, except to church, which is gene- 
rally in the night. When they begin to visit, it is 
considered that themselves and parents have given 
up all hope of matrimony ; but they are the more 
unwilling to come to this determination, as parents, 
aided by the custom of seclusion, sometimes suc- 
ceed in concealing the age of their daughters. 
From such manners naturally arise ignorance, in- 
elegance, and an early decay of beauty. The 
walk of the women is particularly uncouth, not so 
much caused by their confinement or their dress as 
by a persuasion prevailing among all but the pea- 


santry, who walk as nature has taught them, that 
a rolling, waddling gait, is a proof of refinement ; 
so that it is a compliment to tell a lady that she 
walks like a goose’. The common employment 
of the women, besides the usual domestic occupa- 
tions, are the embroidery of coarse German mus- 
lins, in imitation of those of Constantinople. 


' This is not peculiar to Epirus. The following is an 


Athenian love-song :— 


NA x / ohaas Al ; \ 

Na xapnrwvay rad Povva, 
Ai, / \ 

Na Prérw ryv “AOjvay, 

To. / / 

Na PrXérw thy &yadrny pov 


ars she eaniie® 
lov ‘ropraret ody xjva. 


Levelled be the mountains, that I may see Athens; that 
may see my love, who walks about like a goose. 
L 2 
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One of the chief distinctions of loannina is its two 
colleges for education, and the libraries belonging 
tothem. There is a collection of books also at the 
1aetropolitan church, but the Fathers and the By- 
zantine history are almost the only works which the 
kaloghéri have to boast of. At the head of the old 
school, the origin of which is beyond tradition, is 
Cosma Balano, a very respectable old man, whose 
father was master before him. In this establish- 
ment, which lately has derived its chief support 
from the Zosimadhes, grammar and the usual 
Hellenic authors are taught, as in many of the 
schools of Greece. In the other, 100 scholars 
are instructed in Greek, history, geography, and 
philosophy. The latter college was founded by 
Pikrozéi, a native merchant, who bequeathed 800 
purses, the interest of which, together with other 
donations, affords a salary of 2000 piastres to the 
apy ordaskadoc Athanasius Psalidha, besides support- 
ing two assistants, and giving a small yearly dona- 
tion to each scholar. The same Pikrozéi built a 
church and hospital at loannina. The total of 
the Siagopoy, or annual interest of the funds of the 
two schools, is now 60 purses. Besides these are 
several small grammar schools, kept by individuals 
generally of the secular priesthood, whose acquire- 
ments do not extend beyond the Hellenic of the 
Greek Testament. In the midst of summer it is not 
uncommon to see one of these teachers seated under 
a tree in the suburbs of the town surrounded by 
thirty or forty scholars. They receive generally a 


piastre a week from the poorest of their scholars. 
It is said that one of the most efficient in- 
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struments in persuading the Greeks to establish 
schools as the best mode of improving the nation, 
was a monk of Apoékuro named Kosma, who during 
eight years travelled over the country as a preacher, 
and made this subject a principal theme of his dis- 
courses. He was in other respects also a reformer, 
as he succeeded in persuading the women of Zagori 
to lay aside a great shapeless head-dress, similar 
to those of some of the A:gean islands, for a simple 
kerchief. He fell a martyr to his zeal, having 
been put to death in 1780 by Kurt Pasha. 

It is probably rather a consequence of the 
Vezir’s indifference to the distant consequences 
of his measures, and with a view to some supposed 
immediate advantage, than with any better feeling, 
that he has always encouraged education among 
the Greeks. He frequently recommends it to the 
attention of the bishops, the generality of whom 
thinking only of accumulation and acting exactly 
like Turks in office, are too much disposed to 
neglect it. To the old schoolmaster, Balano, he 
often holds the same language, exhorting him to 
instruct the youth committed to his care with 
diligence, to give them a good example, and 
never to entertain any doubts of receiving his 
countenance and protection. His oppression is 
light upon monasteries compared with that which 
he exercises upon villages and individuals, and 
he has lately in particular favoured the monastery 
of St. Naoum, between Korytza and ‘Akhrida. 
Not that he is ever at any personal expence on 
these occasions: for example, when a rock not 


long ago, fell upon the convent of St. Pan- 
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deleimona, in the island of the lake of loannina, 
he ordered the expence of the repairs to be de- 
frayed eo an assessment upon some of the chief 
Greeks of Ioannina; and Kyr D. A. the most 
eminent merchant here, having recently given 
him some cause of discontent, became the prin- 
cipal sufferer by the fall of the rock. 

The Greek spoken at Ioannina is of a more 
polished kind than is usually heard in any part of 
Greece Proper; its phrases are more Hellenic, 
and its construction more grammatical. This is 
a natural consequence of the schools long esta- 
blished here, and of the residence of many mer- 
chants, and others who have travelled or dwelt 
in civilized Europe. The observation applies 
however to the Greeks alone. Among the Turks 
and Musulman Albanians every tenth word 
of the Greek which they speak is Turkish, and 
this among the native Mahometans is often all 
the Turkish they know. In Epirus, as in every 
other part of Greece, some words remain in use 
among the vulgar, which though not employed 
elsewhere, nor even entering into the more po- 
lished language of the better classes on the spot, 
are of pure Hellenic derivation ; they may not be 
found perhaps ip any extant ancient author, but 
have been preserved in the same manner as in 
every country ancient forms are sometimes em- 
ployed by rustics which have long been obsolete 
in cities. Among those in the district of loan- 


nina may be mentioned rpoxyordc, the current, or 
narrow part of the lake, cxiddiov, the broad straw 
hat worn by the peasants in time of harvest, but 
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which the fishermen of the lake, who wear the 
same kind of covering, call from its material xa- 
Aapia. The words avTAw, avtXla, TPOTWTNPL, are 
employed by the fishermen of the lake as well as 
by the seamen of the A/gean. In Zagori, Oipa 
is used for door, not wopra, which is the com- 
mon word in every part of Greece; roocOnAaZw 
is employed in the same district when a lamb 
is put to a ewe that is not its. mother; «care- 
OoonInxay ra oovifia, the fowls are disturbed, is 
another Zagorite expression. The long residence 
of the Sclavonic race in this part of Greece has 
however left its traces in the dialect, but still more 
perhaps in the names of places, and in the ter- 
mination and mode of pronouncing those which 
are of Greek derivation. Many Italian words 
have also been introduced into the vernacular 
tongue from the neighbouring islands, and by 
means of the commerce of loannina with Italy. 
The appearance of Ioannina has been greatly 
improved, since I was here in the year 1805, by 
the large serai, which the Vezir has erected upon 
the hill of Litharitza, according to the intention 
which he then communicated to me. In its form 
and decorations it is preferable to any other of his 
Highness’s buildings, and though not so spacious 
as the Sultan’s palaces on the Bosphorus, deserves 
still greater admiration in respect of the surrounding 
scenery. Standing upon the summit of a fortress 
which now incloses the hill of Litharitza, it forms 
by its light Chinese architecture a striking con- 
trast with the solid plainness of the basis on which 


it rests. The parapets of the fortress are armed 
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with cannon, and the lower part of it consists of 
casemated apartments, so that it may stand a 
siege after all the upper structure is destroyed. 
Another building with which Aly has adorned 
Joannina, though not adding lke Litharitza new 
embellishment to the beautiful scenery, because it 
is concealed by trees, is a large kiosk situated in 
the midst of a rude park or garden in the northern 
suburb on the slope of the hill of St. George, 
where he has built also a small palace, and keeps 
some deer, a lion, and other wild animals. The 
Kiosk is a circle having a diameter of about 250 
feet, the central half of which is paved with mar- 
ble, and consists in the middle, as usual in Turkish 
kiosks, of a basin of water. In the centre is a 
rude model of a fortress mounted with cannon, 
which when the fountain is at work spout forth 
water, and are answered by a similar discharge 
from besieging cannon round the edge of the basin. 
If instead of this silly bauble in the childish taste 
of the Turks, there had been some more simple 
and elegant fountain, the buildmg would have 
been as perfect a work of its kind as can be con- 
ceived. As it is, I doubt whether the Sultan 
himself possesses any kiosk more elegant, or 
more agreeable in the heat of summer. The 
space around the central pavement is divided into 
eight parts. One of these is an entrance hall, op- 
posite to which, in a corresponding recess, is a 
narrow staircase and an exit to the garden. The 
stairs lead up to a chamber having a window which 
looks down into the kiosk, but is covered with a 


lattice painted with a landscape in such a manner 
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as effectually to conceal the existence of the win- 


dow from those in the kiosk. It is of course 
intended for any of his women whom he may 
favour by bringing them here, and who may from 
thence see and hear what is passing below. Of 
the other six recesses, the two opposite ones of 
which the axis is at right angles to the two first 
mentioned, are vacant spaces paved with marble. 
The others are four apartments splendidly fur- 
nished with sofas on three sides, and on the fourth 
open towards the fountain. 

On the western side of the fortress of Litharitza, 
on an eminence almost equally high, stands the 
seral of Mukhtar Pasha, and to the southward of 
it, in a lower situation, that of Vely Pasha. They 
are both on the edge of the great burying ground, 
on the southern side of the city, and not far from 
the shore of the lake. These houses of the two 
sons of Aly resemble those of Turks of high rank 
in other parts of the empire, except that the fur- 
niture and decorations of Vely’s are a little more 
European than those generally seen in Turkish 
palaces. Mukhtar’s, on the contrary, is correctly 
in the Turkish taste. The walls display in several 
places, both within and without, large paintings 
in their hideous style, representing actions alluding 
to Mukhtar’s several qualities of governor, land- 
holder, and hunter ;—such as the decapitation of 
a Greek, the operations of agriculture, and the 
sports of the field. Besides the serais of the Kas- 
tro, and Litharitza, and the garden of the north- 
western suburb, Aly has a large house near the 
northern extremity of the lake on its eastern shore, 
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at the village of Pérama, where, standing on a 
rocky insulated height at the foot of Mount Mit- 
zikéli, it commands a fine view of the city, with 
the mountains towards Arta in the distance. It is 
particularly agreeable in the spring, as it looks 
down, in an opposite direction, upon that beautiful 
meadow which extends from Pérama as far as the 
lake of Lapsista, and which then, free from in- 
undation, begins to be clothed with herbage, and 
a profusion of gay or odoriferous herbs. 

The northern and western sides of the hill of 
St. George are covered with vineyards, which ex- 
tend also into the plain. Among these vineyards 
are seen the remains of the intrenchments which 
were thrown up in the year 1798-9, when all the 
inhabitants, without exception, were forced to 
work with the shovel or basket. The bishop and 
the Pasha’s sons were required to set the example. 
The intrenchment was carried in a semi-circle 
round the hill of St. George, terminating at either 
end in the lake, so as to inclose a chapel of St. 
Nicolas beyond the northern suburb, as well as the 
whole of the suburb on the south, which lies be- 
yond the burying-ground on the road to Arta. 
The entire length of the entrenchment was near 
five miles. 

The Nisi, or Island of Ioannina, is half a 
mile long and one-third as much in breadth. It 
contains a house for the Vezir, five small monas- 
teries, and a village of 100 houses, inhabited by 
fishermen, who pay 15,000 piastres a year to the 
Vezir for the monopoly of the fishery, besides 


which they are subject to the kharatj, and to a 
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fixed contribution of fire-wood for the use of the 
Serai. The village is situated amidst gardens and 
plane-trees ; and the neatness of the cottages is 
such as would be sought for in vain among the 
lower classes of Ioannina, or the villages of its dis- 
trict, or indeed in any part of the surrounding 
country, except among the Vlakhiotes of Mount 
Pindus. The women spin cotton, and soak and 
bleach the cotton cloths, which are made in the 
city. There are only two or three monks in the 
island, the monasteries being now used for the 
lodging of prisoners collected from every part of 
the Vezir’s dominions. As the confinement in the 
island, compared with that in the castle, is health 
and liberty, it is inflicted only for offences of a 
lighter kind, or upon those who are detained as 
hostages for absent relatives. The largest monastery 
is now occupied by the women and children of the 
Sulidtes, who fled to the Seven Islands when Suli 
was taken. Among them is a daughter of Botzari, 
an interesting child about ten years of age. These 
poor creatures are allowed only a ration of koro- 
mana, and for the rest are dependent upon charity. 
In the monastery of St. Elias, on the highest poit 
of the island, the wife and children of Zafiraki of 
Niausta, whom I knew at Saloniki, have been con- 
fined for the last four years. 

The commonest fish in the lake are carp and eels ; 
but there are also pike, perch, and tench, and a 


small fry called 7Ziuatc, supposed to be a species of 


perch, which are particularly caught in the Tro- 

khoto, in fine nets of silk made for the purpose. 

Water serpents are numerous, and may very com- 
) y 
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monly be seen in calm warm weather swimming on 
the surface. Their haunts are along the margin and 
at the foot of Mount Mitzikéli, where I have often 
witnessed them suddenly darting upon the frogs, 
which equally abound there : though the frog died 
instantly, I could never perceive that the serpent 
swallowed it. All the shallow parts of the lake, 
particularly northward of the citadel and around 
the edges, abound in tali reeds and rushes, inter- 
mixed with the nymphea both with the yellow and 
white blossom: the first called vovpapor, the latter 
Cauwaxt. Among the rushes the most common is 
the raripiov, from whence ra warbo is the term 
in common use to express the parts of the lake 
overgrown with reeds and rushes. The papyri 
has a single round stem without leaves, often ten 
feet high, of a bright green, soft, and tapering to 
the top, where it ends in a small tuft. It is full of 
a honey-combed pith, and is used to make a very 
useful kind of mat which forms the ordinary car- 
peting of the houses of Ioannina, and is exported 
to Corfa and other places. The reeds of the lake 
are chiefly used for roofing the inferior class of 
houses, and for making the huts and sheds of the 
shepherds. The papyria shelter a few cormorants 
and cranes, and an immense number of wild ducks 
of several varieties. Some of these furnish food to 
the birds of prey of the kite and vulture kind, 
which build on Mount Mitzikéli, and are often 
seen soaring above its sides; but the great body 
of the ducks are decimated by the sportsmen of 
Joannina, who are continually following them in 


monoxyla. Passages are cut through the papyria 
d 5 c ‘ 
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for this purpose, and the pursuit furnishes sport 
occasionally to the Vezir, and still oftener to 
Mukhtar Pasha, the keenest sportsman of the 
family, and who allows the public to take their 
pleasure in the lower part of the lake, provided 
the northern, which has the best cover, is reserved 
for himself. When the Vezir goes forth on a shoot- 
ing excursion, the lake presents a most animated 
scene ; every boat and monoxylo being employed 
in surrounding the papyria, and in raising the 
game for him, while every gun in loannina is 
employed in bringing down the birds. 

The elevation of Ioannina above the sea, pro- 
bably not much less than 1000 feet, its inclosure 
of mountains, covered for more than half the year 
with snow, the frequent showers which refresh it 
throughout the spring and early summer, added 
to its marshes and inundated meadows, give it an 
agricultural character, different from that of Greece 
in general. The hay harvest in particular is upon 
a scale not to be seen in any other part of the 
country. Between the middle and end of June, 
along growth of grass, covering the great level 
which borders the marshes on either side of the 
city, 1s mowed, dried, and carried into the town, 
where it is sold for five piastres a horse-load, 
the animal being loaded to the utmost. The 
hay time is precisely the season when showers 
occur almost daily, and generally fall very heavy. 
But it is not every day that the clouds, which are 
always first collected upon the mountains, dis- 
charge 
power 


their contents so low as Joannina; and so 


ful is the sun at that season, that a single 
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fine day is sufficient to render the grass dry enough 
for carrying. The mowers are chiefly from the 
Tomaro-khéria, and are paid 100 paras a day, 
with wine. The harvest of barley and wheat im- 
mediately follows that of hay, and is generally 
finished by the middle of July. In this fatiguing 
operation, hazardous to the health, and sometimes 
immediately fatal in consequence of the power of 
the sun, field labourers, generally satished with 
25 paras a day, receive 40 with wine; many 
women are employed, whose hire is equal to that 
of the strongest palikari. The tillage is negligent, 
the grain inferior to that of Thessaly and the 
Moréa, and so much mixed with weeds, that the 
bread made from it is often unwholesome, par- 
ticularly in consequence of the narcotic effects of 
the well-known lollium temulentum, called by the 
Greeks Téoa, anciently aipa. At the end of the 
wheat harvest the western division of the valley 
has as parched an appearance as any plain in 
Greece. But the oviua, or latter harvest, which 
consists of millet and maize, soon chequers the 
plain with green; and by the time these are 
reaped in the end of September, the rains have 
already refreshed the herbage. The edges of the 
marshes and the heights which surround the basin 
of Ioannina on every side supply constant pasture 
to cattle, sheep, and goats. Some of these flocks 
belong to the young Pashas, others to individuals 
of Ioannina ; those of the Vezir himself, especially 
his sheep, are so numerous as to require a 
greater range of pasture. The shepherd receives 


from his employers 30 piastres for six months’ care 
19 


~ 
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of a xorae& or flock, of which the usual number is 
200, often belonging to several different proprietors. 
Those who take care of oxen have 34+ piastres for 
six months for each pair, besides two okes of 
bread per diem ; all the herdsmen receive also an 
allowance of vinegar in summer, and of wine in 
winter. 

The climate of loannina renders it more subject 
to the diseases of Northern than of Southern Eu- 
rope. In consequence of the post meridian showers 
the heat is seldom very oppressive until the middle 
of July, and the air is sensibly cooler in the begin- 
ning of September. That long continuance of 
heat, therefore, which is so pernicious to northern 
constitutions in many parts of Greece, and the 
South of Europe, rendering the body unable to 
resist the effects of the marshy exhalations, or of 
the first chilly breezes of autumn, is much abridged 
at Ioannina, and seldom felt for more than six or 
seven weeks. Even in that interval it does not 
often happen that the thermometer of Fahrenheit 
is above 85° in the shade, though sometimes for 
several days it rises about 2 p.m. to 95°, and even 
100°. 

But though the climate of Ioannina, notwith- 
standing its marshes, is not generally unhealthy, 
the lower part of the town forms an exception : 
here the action of the sun upon the stagnant 
borders of the lake, and the effluvia of putrid 
matter which quickly accumulates in the streets 


aided by 


when the rains have ceased, being 


poverty, wretched lodgings, and unwholesome 
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diet, dysentery prevails, as well as autumnal 
fevers, which if not immediately fatal, are often 
the commencement of obstinate intermittents, and 
other disorders. A peculiarity of Ioannina, or at 
least of the upper part of the town, is the absence 
of gnats, at least of that kind which is so torment- 
ing in other southern countries, and an abundance 
of which is considered by Italians as a sure sign 
of mal-aria. During two summers which ! have 
passed here, I have never discovered any, though 
particularly sensible to their tormenting attacks, 
and have even found a mosquito curtain unneces- 
sary. But if there 1s something adverse to the 
propagation of the venomous gnat in the air of 
this place, it is not so with other winged insects, 
of which such clouds rise from the borders of the 
lake in the summer evenings, that unless when the 
rain was falling, scarcely an evening has passed in 
which my candles have not been repeatedly extin- 
guished by the immense numbers of them attracted 
by the flame, particularly a small kind of gnat. 
Among the nuisances of vermin, are brown rats of 
the largest kind, and it is almost needless to add, 
bugs, since not a house in Turkey, except in some 
of the mountain villages, is, in summer at least, 
exempt from these pests, or from fleas. 

So strongly does a first view of the low situa- 
tion of the greater part of the town on the borders 
of an apparently stagnant lake, surrounded by 
marshes, give the impression of unhealthiness, 
that it was with great difficulty I could persuade 
the celebrated Roman artist Lusieri, who arrived 
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here in the latter end of June, to prolong his stay 
beyond a day or two, so much was he alarmed at 
those which his Italian opinions led him to con- 
sider as infallible symptoms of malaria. But the 
picturesque beauties of the place had such a power- 
ful attraction for him that he was induced to hazard 
a longer visit, until his fears having been calmed 
by my own experience, and that of the loan- 
nites in general, he prolonged his stay for six 
weeks. The longer he remained the more he was 
impressed with the feeling, that in the great sources 
of his art, the sublime and beautiful, and in their 
exquisite mixture and contrast, loannina exceeds 
every place he had seen in Italy or Greece. 
Karly every day he took a station which he had 
selected, on the side of the hill of St. George, 
commanding a view of the lake, the citadel, the 
palaces of the Vezir, and the houses of the town, 
mixed in the most picturesque manner, with gar- 
dens, mosques, and cypress groves; and where 
the distance comprehends the mountains Tzu- 
mérka, Kakardhista, Syrako, and Mitzikéli. He 
had not only made considerable progress in this 
drawing on a very large scale with his usual mi- 
nuteness, although the afternoon’s thunder-storm 
seldom allowed him to resume his labour after our 
dinner hour at 2 o'clock, but had also found time 
before his departure to design the outlines of three 
other views, one from the foot of Mount Mitzikéh, 
opposite to the citadel, containing Mount Olytzika 
in the back-ground ; a second from the southern 
extremity of the lake near Kastritza, and a third 
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of the ruins near Dhramisits, taken on a large 
seale from the summit of the theatre}. 

The view of Ioannina, which formed the splendid 
subject of the first-mentioned drawing, is not very 
different from that which is presented to the tra- 
veller as he attains the crest of the ridge of St. 
George, in approaching the city from Filiates or 
Paramythia, where it has the advantage of taking 
him by surprise, the lake and town having been 
hidden from view by the hill. The sudden display 
of beautiful scenery which there presents itself is 
the more remarkable, as the first view of the plain 
of Ioannina on that route is dreary, and with the 
exception of the sublime outline of the horizon, 
by no means agreeable. The three other ap- 
proaches are, Ist. from the Arta road, which after 
traversing a suburb consisting of a broad street, 
inhabited in great part by gipsies, then crosses 
the great cemetery on that side, leaving the pala- 
ces of Mukhtar and Vely on the right, and enters 
the town between the southern end of the hill of 
St. George and that of Litharitza. Here also the 
view of the greater part of the town is a surprise 
to the traveller, though some of the great objects, 
the lake, the castle, and Litharitza, being gradually 
brought mto view, render the impression less 
forcible than on the approach from Paramythia. 


* These and the entire col- his death, were lost in H. M. 
lection, belonging to the Earl ship Cambrian, at Karabisa, in 
of Elgin, which remained in 1828. 

Lusieri’s hands at the time of 
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From the northern route leading into Ioannina 
from Skodra, Berat, and Premedi, the view of 
the city is also extremely beautiful, as the tra- 
veller approaches under an abrupt cliff in the hill 
of St. George, where the meadows and gardens 
at the head of the lake are on the left, and in 
front the island, with the kastro and: town in 
profile, and the great ridges of Pindus in the back- 
eround. 

In every view of the city and its immediate 
vicinity, the most remarkable object is Mount 
Mitzikéli, the gigantic proportions of which, re- 
sulting from its steepness and proximity, are a fea- 
ture peculiar to this city. The lofty and graceful 
outline of the mountain, the deep furrows of its 
torrents, and the terrors of its precipices, are ad- 
mirably contrasted with the plain and lake on one 
side, and on the other with the distant summits 
of Pindus, thus forming between the two an object 
of intermediate distance and comparison, which 
completes the harmony of the entire landscape. 
Although advanced considerably to the westward 
of the central line of Pindus, Mitzikéli is too near 
to it to be long free from vapours, when a south- 
erly or westerly wind caps all the great summits, 
or when the regular diurnal changes in summer 
cover the Pindus with clouds. Mitzikéli then often 
throws the city into shade while the plain is in 
sunshine, and it is the cause of the frequent thun- 
der-storms to which loannina is subject, especially 
in the spring and early summer, The clouds, 
extending from the higher ridges, first collect on 
the summit of Mitzikéli, and then gradually de- 
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scend its western side, until suspended over the 
town, they are dissolved in torrents of rain, gene- 
rally accompanied with lightning, discharged from 
so short a distance as often to cause fatal accidents, 
and accompanied with peals of thunder, which are 
reverberated from the mountain with tremendous 
violence, and are not exceeded in intensity even 
in the tropics. Subject as Epirus in general is to 
those atmospheric changes which generate thun- 
der, and which caused Jupiter Tonans to be the 
presiding deity, there is no inhabited situation in 
the province to be compared to loannina itself, for 
its rapid transitions of temperature and the fre- 
quency of thunder-storms. These in the winter 
may often be witnessed accompanying a heavy fall 
of snow. 

It is said that the side of Mount Mitzikéli in 
face of the city was formerly covered with trees, 
instead of being, as at present, totally bare, except 
in the lower parts of the ravines near the lake, 
where some underwood still remains; and this 
supposition 1s the more probable, as the eastern 
side of the mountain, and its continuation Mount 
Dhrysko, are still well wooded like all the ridges 
of Pindus, except where they consist of rocky 
pinnacles, incapable of vegetation. The forests 
nearest to the town were naturally the first to 
disappear before the demand of so large a city ; 
as the distance from whence the fuel is to be 
conveyed has increased, so has the prevalence of 
the use of charcoal, made in the woods, and 
brought to the town at a small expence. The court 
however still consumes a great quantity of wood ; 
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and one of the severest oppressions to which the 
villages in the district are subject is their obliga- 
tion to deliver it in the city at their own expence. 
Every village in its turn, whether in the vicinity 
of a forest or not, is liable to this imposition. 

The kaza of Yénya (as the Turks call Ioannina) 
is divided into four nahiyé, named Malakassi', 
Kurendo’, Tzerkovista*, and Zagori *. 

]. Malakassi, or Malakash, according to the 
vulgar pronunciation of the ending, comprehends 
all the southern part of the valley of loannina, 
beginning from Rapsista and Katzika inclusive, 
extending from thence southward to the bounda- 
ries of Arta, and eastward to those of Métzovo and 
Zagori. The principal places in Malakassi are 
Kalarytes and Syrako, then Kotzista of 100 houses 
on the northern face of the mountain of Syrako ; 
Bozgoli, similarly situated; Khrysovitza, on the 
opposite side of the Métzovo branch of the Arta ; 
Klaziadhes, on the northern end of Mount Dhrysko, 
and Lozétzi, the largest of the Katzano-khoria. The 
latter villages, otherwise called Tomaro-khoria, are 
12 in number, and are situated on the mountain 
which connects Dhrysko with Xerovuni, the greater 
part of them on elevated levels or slopes above the 
right bank of the Arta. The total number of vil- 
lages in Malakassi is 49, and the houses 2350 

2. Kurendo contains 71 villages, and 1870 
houses ; it comprehends the northern part of the 
valley of Ioannina, together with the hills which 


1 MaXrakdooe. * Kovupevroc. 
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border it on the west. and north, extending west- 
ward to the confines of Filiates and Dhélvino, and 
to the north-west as far as Zagoriant and Kalbaki 
included, where it borders on Zagéri. Further 
south it is separated from the same sub-district by 
the ridge of Mitzikéli. The largest villages are 
Kurenda, consisting of several makhalas contain- 
ing altogether 100 families; Pérama and Zélova, 
near loannina; Ziiza, already described ; Kartzt- 
nista, Zélista, and Granitzoptla; the three last 
lying in that succession, in the direction from 
loannina towards Filiates. 

3. Tzerkovista contains only 22 villages and 
460 houses ; it comprehends the villages situated 
on the eastern slope of Mount Olytzika, together 
with those between its southern extremity and the 
boundaries of Arta. The largest is Sklivanéus, on 
the left of the road from Ioannina to Pendepigadhia 
near the latter, and containing 70 houses. 

4, Zagori occupies all the highlands of Pindus 
included between the central ridge and the crest 
of Mitzikéli, together with two villages which lie 
to the westward of the line of Mitzikéli, namely, 
Ravenia and Mavrovuni. Zagéri extends north- 
ward to the limits of Konitza, where Papingo is 
the northernmost village, and to the south borders 
on Métzovo and Malakassi. It consists chiefly of 
two parallel valleys, with a separating ridge named 
Paleovani, which is intermediate between Mitzikéli 
and the central Pindus. In the valley next to Mit- 
zikéli is the northern branch of the Arachthus flow- 
ing to the south. The eastern valley is watered by 
the Aous, flowing in the opposite direction, and 

12 
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which receives a western branch partly from the 
north-eastern extremity of Mitzikéli, and partly from 
Paleovuni. I have already remarked, ; that this 
latter seems to be the mountain, which by Livy is 
named Lingon. Zagori contains 3500 houses in 42 
villages. The largest are Laista, of 200 houses, 
towards the source of the Vidsa and Tzopélovo of 
the same number on the northern side of Mount 
Paleovani. Dovra, on the northern extremity of 
Mount Mitzikéh, has 150 houses. The upper and 
lower Sudhena, a little northward of Dovra, con- 
tain more than 300 between them. The chief 
villages in the valley of the northern Arachthus 
are Laskovétzi, Frangadhes, and Kalota, all on 
the side of Mount Mitzikéh. Twelve of the vil- 
lages of Zagori are inhabited by Vlakhiotes, the 
remainder by Greeks, but the name of the district 
and of many of the villages show that at one time 
it was a great Sclavonian settlement. Like the 
Vlakhiotes and Christian mountaineers of Albania, 
the people derive their subsistence from trade, or 
as artisans in various parts of Turkey. 

The Vezir’s agent in the government of Zagori 
is Alexddhimos, son of Alexis, of Kapéssovo, some 
of whose ancestors have held the same office. He 
has a large house also at Ioannina, is engaged in 
commerce there like several others of the principal 
Zagorites, is put to all sorts of expence by Aly, and 
in return extracts all he can from his government. 
With the exception of Kalarytes, Syrako, Matzuki, 
and the Vlakhiote villages of Zagori, all the others 
in the Kaza of Ioannina are peopled by Greeks. 
Some of them are Spahiliks in the hands of 
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Turkish beys at [oannina, which the Vezir loses 
no opportunity of obtaining possession of. The 
total number of houses in the four districts of 
loannina amounting to about 8,200, several of 
which have more than one family living in them, the 
rural population can scarcely be less than 50,000. 
In the city, where the families bear a much 
larger proportion to the number of houses than in 
the villages: the population, including that of a 
moveable kind, is probably not short of 30,000. 

I have already suggested the probability that the 
valley of loannina is the Dodonea, and the ruins 
at Kastritza those of the city Dodona. Unfortunately, 
nothing more than an opinion can be advanced on 
this subject, as Dodona has neither been described 
by any ancient author, so as to be recognized by 
such description, nor have any remains or monu- 
ments been yet discovered tending to supply the 
deficiency. Hence Dodona is now the only Greek 
city of great celebrity, the situation of which is 
not exactly known by means of a comparison of 
ancient history with actual appearances: and 
hence an opinion upon the question of its site, 
cannot have any better basis than the negative 
argument, that there is no other situation in which 
Dodona can be placed so as to accord with the 
mention made of it in history, or so as to allow of 
a consistent adjustment of the several tribes of 
Epirus to the modern map. Whether the opinion 
that Dodona stood at Kastritza be correct or not, a 
review of the authorities upon which it is founded will 
at least be serviceable to those further researches 
which will probably end in leaving no doubt on the 
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question : for it is not to be imagined that Epirus 
with the same language, religion, and manners as 
the rest of Greece, should have been destitute of 
those eloquent monuments which have frequently 
thrown light on the mythology, history, and topo- 
graphy of other parts of the country, or that the 
Epirotes were less accustomed than the other 
Greeks to employ lapidary writing for public and 
private memorials. Extant specimens prove that 
the arts were carried to as great perfection in 
Epirus as in any part of Greece, though in conse- 
quence of the desolation which followed the Ro- 
man conquest, very few of the productions of 
those subsequent ages, which have supplied nine- 
tenths of the ancient monuments discovered in 
other parts of Greece are to be met with in this pro- 
vince. But for the same reason, they are likely 
to be as valuable as they are rare, being the 
productions of times when Greek art was in the 
greatest perfection. Of the Dodonzan temple in 
particular it is difficult to believe that some ves- 
tiges should not still subsist, or that some remains 
of the numerous dedications which had accumu- 
lated within its walls during the long ages of its 
sacred celebrity, should not be yet preserved below 
the surface of the soil, if we knew exactly where 
to explore, or, having that knowledge, could search 
in security. 

As there is some ambiguity in the allusion to 


; wat becin by 
Dodona by Homer, it may be proper to begin by 
reverting to the passages of his poems in which 
the name occurs. From the catalogue of the 
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Greek forces in the Iliad, we learn that the 
Enienes of Dodona, and the Perrhebi of the 
river Titaresius, accompanied Guneus of Cyphus, 
one of the Thessalian leaders, to the Trojan war '. 
In the sixteenth book Achilles prays to Jupiter of 
Dodona’, whose ministers were the Selli, ‘‘ men 
of unwashed feet, sleeping on the bare earth.” 
In the Odyssey, Ulysses in his feigned speeches 
to Eumeus and Penelope, pretends that, after 
having visited Pheidon, king of the Thesproti, he 
proceeded to consult the oracular oak of Jupiter at 
Dodona ®. 

It was the general belief of the ancient readers 
of Homer that there were two Dodone, one in 
Thessaly the other in Epirus ; the former situated 
in Perrhebia, near Mount Olympus, the. latter in 
a part of Epirus which, in the time of the Trojan 
war, was dependent on the king of Thesprotia : 
that from the former came the Enienes, who were 
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joined with the Perrhebi of the Titaresius under 
the command of Guneus:; and that the latter was 
the place alluded to by Ulysses in the Odyssey’. 
As to the prayer of Achilles opinions differed ; 
some of the ancient critics having supposed that 
prayer to have been addressed toa Jupiter wor- 
shipped at Dodona in Thessaly, and who was 
chosen by Achilles as a yarvev Oe0c, or deity of 
his native country, in the same manner as Pan- 
darus prays to Apollo Avxnyévnc, and Chryses to 
Apollo Zuvetc. But in this case, as Stephanus 
suggests, ‘‘how happened Achilles to have named 
the Selli in his prayer, who were particularly con- 
nected with Dodona of Epirus,” as several writers 
show, but particularly Hesiod, who places the 
Epirote Dodona in Hellopia, a country which re- 
ceived that name from its inhabitants, the Helli 
or Selli ?. 

Nor are the poet's words rnAch vaiwy altogether 
indifferent to the question. It is true that Achilles 


being at such a distance from Thessaly as Troy, 


might, without impropriety, apply them to the 
Thessalian Dodona; but it seems more consistent 
with Homeric diction, to conceive that rnAdOe vaiwy 
was a customary form of address to the particular 
Jupiter to whom the hero was praying, and that it 
alluded to the separation of Epirus from the rest 
of Greece by distance and a chain of lofty moun- 
tains, which had caused it to be comparatively 


1 Strabo, p. 327. 441.— Strabon. p. 328. Aristot. in 
Stephan. in Awéory. Meteor. 1. 1, c. 14.—Strabo, 
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barbarous, and to be so unaffected by the political 
interests of the rest of Greece, that it contributed 
no forces to the Trojan expedition. We may re- 
mark also, in support of this view of the question, 
that proof is totally wanting of the existence of any 
sanctuary of Jupiter at the Thessalian Dodona. It 
seems evident, therefore, that the prayer of Achilles 
was addressed to the same Thesprotian Jove, whose 
worship and oracle had acquired great celebrity 
about that time, as the Odyssey shows, and which 
appear from Herodotus to have been more ancient 
even than the colonization of the Pelasgi in Epirus, 
having been established by some adventurers from 
Pheenicia and Egypt’, who probably found the 
barbarism of Epirus favourable to their super- 
stitious power. 

The ambiguity as to the two Dodone in the 
Iliad appears to have arisen from several coin- 
eidences. The poet applies to both of them the 
epithet svoyeiueoog. They were both Pelasgic set- 
tlements ; Pelasgiotis was the name of the north- 
eastern part of Thessaly to the latest period of 
antiquity ; and both the Dodone had Perrheebi 
dwelling in their vicinity. But these resem- 
blances are no more than natural, if Dodona of 
Epirus received a colony and its name? from 
Pelasgiotis of Thessaly, and if that colony was 
accompanied or followed by Perrhebi, a people 


* Herodot. 1. 2, c, 52. et seq. was Bwewyn, from Bodon, a 
* Apollodorus (ap. Stephan. hero; but in this he evidently 
in Bwéewyn) asserted that the differed from Homer or at least 


name of the Thessalian city from his earliest editors. 
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of the same country. As to the common epithet, 
both the Dodone being situated near lofty moun- 
tains, it is not surprising that the poet, who so 
often repeats his epithets, should have attached 
the same to them both. 

An opinion appears to have prevailed among 
the ancients, which is supported by the Odyssey, 
that the Dodonza appertained first to Thesprotia 
and afterwards to Molossis. This chorographical 


change is particularly noticed by Strabo, who sup- 


ports his remark by a reference to the epithet Thes- 
protis applied to Dodona by Pindar and the tragic 
poets’. Among the latter may be particularly men- 
tioned Aischylus, who, in describing the oracle of 
Dodona as that of the Thesprotian Jupiter on the 
Molossic soil*, seems to allude exactly to the change 
which had taken place in the possession of the Do- 
dona. It is evident, at least, that the Dodonea 
bordered both on Thesprotia and on Molossis; to 
fix, therefore, the position and extent of those two 
divisions of Epirus, and to trace the changes which 
took place in their respective boundaries, is an 
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essential preliminary in resolving the question of 
the situation of the Dodonea. 

Thucydides, Scylax, Strabo, and Ptolemy, 
concur in assigning the sea coast of Epirus to 
the four tribes of Chaones, Thesproti, Cassopzi, 
and Molossi, as well as in placing them in that 
order from north to south, though they do not 
agree in the extent of each portion, which could 
not indeed be expected from authors of different 
ages in regard to boundaries, some of the varia- 
tions of which are sufficiently explamed by the 
history of Epirus. 

It was anciently believed, and apparently not 
without reason, that three or four centuries before 
the Trojan war two Pelasgic colonies began to 
civilize the barbarians of Epirus: that which came 
from the Peloponnesus' by sea, very naturally made 
choice of the fertile plain near the mouth of the 
Acheron ; the other from the Pelasgic settlements 
in the north of Thessaly crossed the Pindus and 
occupied Dodona. The former brought with them 
several Peloponnesian names, such as Dryopes, 
Thesproti, Ephyra, Acheron, Pandosia, and Pal- 
lantium, of which the three last were carried for- 
ward to Italy by colonists from Epirus, or by suc- 
ceeding colonists from the Peloponnesus: the 
Thessalian colony introduced in like manner, into 
the more inland parts of Epirus, the names 
Dodona, Perrhebi, Hellopia, Selli, and Achelous '. 
This comparatively tardy introduction of the man- 


" Raoul-Rochette, Colonies Grecques, tom. i. p. 213. 
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ners and language of Greece into Epirus, is strongly 
confirmed bythe fact, that the two centres of Epirote 
civilization just mentioned are the only two places 
in this country alluded to by Homer ; from whom it 
appears also that after the Trojan war they formed 
one kingdom. Ephyra, near the Glycys Limen, 
was the capital of Pheidon, king of Thesprotia, 
and Dodona was within his dominions. But about 


the same time a new colony was established in 
Epirus, Pyrrhus, or Neoptolemus son of Achilles, 


who was deprived of his paternal kingdom, having 
migrated to this country, accompanied by Helenus 
son of Priam. Buthrotum was supposed to have 
been the place which Pyrrhus occupied’, a tradi- 
tion deriving some support from the name of Phe- 
nice, a city only twelve miles distant from Buthro- 
tum, to which Pyrrhus may naturally have given 
that name in memory of his friend Phcenix, who 
was said to have accompanied him from Troy, and 
to have died on the road”. Helenus inherited the 
possessions of Pyrrhus*, while Molossus, son of the 
latter, obtained a settlement in the southern part 
of Epirus *, to which his name was ever afterwards 
attached. As the Chaonian colony extended, 
Cestrinus son of Helenus founded a city on the 
right bank of the Thyamis, at a distance of twelve 
or fifteen miles above its mouth; that frontier of 
Chaonia received the name of Cestrine, and its 
chief town, the ruins of which, now called Paleé 


* Virgil. Atn. 1. 8, v. 293. ° Virgil. Ain. 1. 3, v. 296. 
* Apollod. ap. Schol. Ly- * Kurip. Androm. vy. 1243. 
coph. v. 904. 
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Venetia, still subsist, seems to have been named 
Ilium or Troja, in memory of the origin of its 


founders !. 


tp Gl - 058 besa 'e pip em AE 
kal mwohuc év Keorpig rij¢ Xao- 
viac.—Stephan. in voce. 

The name IJium occurs in 
the Tabular Itinerary on the 
inland road from Apollonia te 
Nicopolis, which in all proba- 
bility crossed the Kalama or 
Thyamis exactly at Palea Ve- 
netia, this place being situated a 
little below the straits of that 
river, above which the crossing 
would have led into the moun-~ 
tainous country to the north- 
ward of Paramythia; whereas 
Palea Venetia is opposite to 
the pass of Neokhorio, which 
conducts from thence along the 
vale of the Cocytus in a direct 
line, and by an easy route to 
It is true that the 
the Table would 


Nicopolis. 

numbers in 
place [lium much nearer to 
Hadrianopolis, assuming the 
latter to have stood in the plain 
of the Dryno, near Libékhovo ; 
but as it is obvious that seve- 
ral of the distances on the 
maritime road are misplaced, 
a similar error may be sus- 
pected on the interior road; 
and the former is the more 
probable, as the total distances 
are consistent with one ano- 


ther, and with the direct dis- 


tance on the map. The latter 
is 122 Gc. m.; the inland Ro- 
man road was 166M. p.3; the 
more circuitousroad by the coast 
187 u.p. The following are the 
stations noted on each of them. 
On the maritime, from Apollonia 
to Aulon, 16 M.P.—Acrocerau- 
nia 33—Phoenice 41—Buthro- 
tum 56—Ad Dianam 8—Gly- 
eys Limen 13—Nicopolis 20. 
On the 
Apollonia to Amantia, 30— 


inland route, from 
Hadrianopolis 55-—Ilium 24— 
a name wanting 12—Nicopolis 
45. The former route is found 
also in the Antonine Itinerary, 
where it differs from that in 
the Table in placing 26 instead 
of 16 m. ep. between Apollonia 
and Aulon (the truth seems to 
be between the two), and 30 
instead of 21 between Buthro- 
tum and Glycys Limen, of 
which the real distance was 
not less than 60 Mm. Pp. by the 
error of 


rm), - Arey 
road. Lhe obvious 


56 mM. Pp. from Pheenice to 
Buthrotum, 
13, is the same in both Itine- 
On the inland route I 


am inclined to believe that 


instead of about 
raries. 
Ilium ought to stand in the 


place to which no name has 
been attached; the distance of 
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In subsequent times commercial republics, colo- 
nized or augmented, and supported by the wealth 
and alliance of some of the powerful states of 
Southern Greece, occupied the entire coast of 


Epirus. Towards the Ambracic gulf, the de- 


scendants of Molossus were confined to the moun- 
tains by Ambracia, this noble position having 
attracted settlers from the Peloponnesus at a very 
early period, and having received, in the eighth 
century B.c., a second colony consisting of Co- 


rinthians, which people about the same time 
occupied several places in Acarnania. In the 
Peloponnesian war, all the maritime part of Epi- 
rus, including Thesprotia and Chaonia, was re- 
publican, while the mountainous districts of the 
interior, inhabited by warriors, pastors, and cul- 
tivators of the soil, still preserved the monarchical 
form of government’. At that time there were 
kings of the Agreei, Atintanes, Paraveei, and Oreste, 
and we find the Athamanes governed by a king as 


Ilium (placed at Paleé Vene- 
tia) from the sites of Hadriano- 
polis and Nicopolis, would then 
be tolerably near the truth. 
Concerning the situation of 
Hadrianopolis, I have already 
offered some remarks in Vol. I. 
p- 76. It is almost unneces- 
sary to add, that the Ilium 
which stood on the inland road 
from Apollonia to Nicopolis 
could not have been the same 
as that taken by Apustius in 
his expedition against the bor- 
from the 


ders of Macedonia 


VOL. IV. 


camp of Claudius on the Genu- 
sus, B. c. 200, this [lium hav- 
ing been evidently not very far 
from Berat (See Vol. III. p. 
326.) 
the Troja of Cestria, men- 
Macedo- 


Stephanus, _ besides 


tions an Ilium in 
nia; and there is an allusion 
by Servius (ap. En. 1. v, 242), 
on the authority of Sallust, to 
a Macedonian colony of Hele- 
nus. 

‘Thucyd.: la2, .¢, 863) 18, 
re ba Des 
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late as the Roman campaigns in Greece. The 
poverty or patriarchal simplicity in which the 
ZEacide were living in Molossis about the former 
period is strongly sidibated by Thucydides, in the 
description which he has given of the reception of 
Themistocles by king Admetus’. But it was to 
their monarchical union, which never ceased among 
the Molossi, that they were at length indebted for 
the preponderance which they acquired over the 
other tribes of Epirus. 

The extent and situation of the proper Molossia 
are clearly described by Scylax. After having 
stated that the coasts of Thesprotia and of Cas- 
sopeea were each half a day’s sail in length, that 
the Cassopei extended to the Anactoric, meaning 
the Ambracic gulf, and that the gulf was a little 
less than half a day’s sail in length from the ordna, 
or strait of Prévyza, to the puyoc, or eastern ex- 
tremity; he adds, that the Molossi bordered on the 
Cassopei, that their sea-coast was 50 stades in 
length, and that next to it was the shore of Am- 
bracia, extending 120 stades to that of the Amphi- 
lochi®. The latter distance is confirmed by Dice- 
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archus '; and as the entire length of the northern 
coast of the gulf from the shore of Lamari, which 
was the eastern boundary of the Cassopea, to 
Makrinéro, which was the frontier of Ambracia, 
and Amphilochia, agrees sufficiently with the total 
of 170 stades, we can have no hesitation in assign- 
ing about three miles of the shore on either side of 
the mouth of the river of St. George as the position 
and extent of the Molossic sea coast. 

In the interior, the Molossi bordered to the 
eastward for a considerable distance upon the 
Ambraciote, and beyond them upon the Atha- 
manes, from whom they were separated perhaps 
by the river Arachthus. To the westward they 
confined upon the Cassopei towards the sea, 
and further in the interior upon the Thesproti, 
who occupied the valleys of the Acheron and 
Cocytus, with all the country as far as the left 
bank of the Thyamis. Although ‘the Molossi 
widened from their narrow maritime basis, and 
extended in the time of Scylax, as he remarks, 
to a great distance in the interior, by which we 
may suppose them to have then possessed the Do- 
donea, the original Molossis was neither large nor 
productive, having contained little more than the 
mountainous region lying between the river Arta 


Mera dé Ap Boakiay’Axapvayia to be aninterpolation, the sense 


eOvoc EoTi’ Kal ropwTn TOALC av- being complete without them, 
700.” Apyoc ro ’Apgoroyudy.— and that distance being too 
Scylax in Qeompwrot. ’Axap- small as well as obviously in- 
vavia. compatible with the paraplus of 
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and the ridges of Olytzika and Suli, in which 
direction it comprehended the valleys of the river 
Luro and its tributaries, with those of the upper 
Acheron. But in process of time, the kings of 
Molossis, assisted by their hardy followers, added 
the Dodona to the northward, and the Cassopea 
to the westward. From Pindar indeed it would 
seem that the former acquisition was made by 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, himself’, but this can 
hardly be reconciled with Homer,’ or with the 
supposition of Chaonia having been the seat of 
the colony of Pyrrhus, as it would imply an 
almost entire conquest of Epirus. It is more easy 
to believe, that the extinction of the Thesprotian 
kingdom, the colonies of Elis in the former seat 
of that kingdom, and the encroachment of the 
Cassopei upon Thesprotia, gradually gave the 
Molossi, who continued to be united under a kingly 
government, such a superiority over the Thesproti 
as was naturally followed by their acquisition of 
the Dodonza from the latter, though it is impos- 
sible to say at what period this event may have 
happened. Cassopeea proper, or the territory of 
Cassope, seems to have been added to Molossis 
before the fourth century B. c.; for Alexander, 
son of Neoptolemus, obtained at that time, by the 
assistance of his brother-in-law Philip, son of 
Amyntas, the cities of Pandosia, Buchetium, and 
Elateia’, all which were more distant from the 


* Dionysius of Halicarnassus * Demosth. de Halonneso, 
(1. 1, c. 51) accords with Pin- pp. 84. Reiske. 
dar, inasmuch as he represents 
fEneias as having found Hele- 
nus at Dodona. 
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bounds of Molossis than Cassope itself. The latter, 
therefore, had probably been an earlier conquest 
of the Molossic kingdom'. The Dodonea and 
Cassopzea were important additions to the poor 
Molossic mountains, and were sufficient under a 
few able monarchs to lead to the acquisition of all 
the other divided portions of Epirus. 

Tharypas, son of Admetus, was said to have 
been the first of the A%acide who encouraged 
science and literature’, but Alexander, son of 
Neoptolemus, third in descent from Tharypas, was 
the prince who by his valour and talents, and 
not less by his double alliance with the royal 
house of Macedonia, brought all Epirus under a 
single head *, and made it one of the leading states 
of Greece. Pyrrhus, who after two short reigns 
succeeded him, and made Ambracia his capital, 
was, like several princes recorded in history, des- 
tined by character and circumstance at once to 
raise his country and family to the height of their 
fortune, and to originate their decline. The 
acide were extinct in his fourth successor, after 
which Epirus was only a loose federacy of re- 
publics for about 50 years, when it fell under the 
Roman yoke, in the year B. c. 167. 

If Thesprotia and Molossis had respectively the 
extent and position just indicated, and if the 


1 The union of the Molossi other, each word within a 
and Cassopei is recorded on a_ wreath of laurel. 


copper coin, having no other * Plutarch in Pyrrh. 
type than Modoscooy on one ®* Diodoral. NG6nce 72n9 1 
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Dodonea bordered on the inland frontier of them 
both, there seems no possibility of assigning any 
other situation to it than that of the district of 
loannina. 

The journey of Aineias to Dodona, as related by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus', tends entirely to fa- 
vour this opinion. After having founded Aneia 
at the cape near Saloniki, now called Karaburna’, 
the Trojan hero visited Delus and Cythera, and 
at both places left memorials which still existed 
in the time of the antiquary. He then exchanged 
testimonials of a common origin with the Arca- 
dians, and sailed to Zacynthus, where he founded 
a temple and established games, and where a 
dromus was still shown, called that of Aineias and 
Venus. At Leucas he founded a temple of Venus, 
which still remained, in the time of Dionysius, on 
a small island between the Dioryctus and the 
city *. From thence he proceeded to Actium and 
to Ambracia. At the former Dionysius describes 
a temple of Venus founded by him, and another of 


* Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Rom. 
Lee: 50: 
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* I omitted to remark in the 
proper place (sce Vol. HIT. p. 
451) that although the words 
of Dionysius seem to place 
/Eneia in Pallene, it is evident 
by what he says of the Cruszi, 
compared with Herodotus, that 
by Pallene he meant the west- 
ern shore of the Chalcidic Cher- 


sonese. 


Kal rig mé\ewc.—There is not 
any small island at present, but 
as no shore is more likely to 
have undergone a change, the 
island may perhaps now form 
part of the promontory occu- 


pied by the town of Amax- 
ikhi. 
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the Great Gods, and at Ambracia there was a 
heroum of Aineias near the small theatre, which 
contained his statue, served with sacrifices by fe- 
male amphipoli. From Ambracia Anchises sailed 
with the fleet to Buthrotum, while Aineias travelled 
by land in two days to Dodona'. Here he con- 
sulted the oracle, and presented many Trojan 
offerings to the god, some of which, consisting of 
brazen vases, inscribed with the names of the 
dedicators in ancient characters, still remained at 
Dodona in the time of Dionysius’. He then pro- 
ceeded to join his fleet at Buthrotum : the journey 
occupying near four days*: from Buthrotum he 
sailed to the port of Anchises, the name of which 
had undergone some change in the time of the 
historian *, and from thence crossed over to Italy, 
It seems evident from the consistency of this 
relation, that whatever degree of confidence may 
be given to the facts, the narrative is that of a 
person well acquainted with the places, and is 
therefore equally entitled to consideration in a 
Arta or Ambracia 


question merely geographical. 
was exactly the place most convenient for land- 
ing, and that from whence the passage was easiest 
and shortest to Dodona, on the supposition of the 
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latter having been near loannina; and if the 
journey between these two principal cities by easy 
passes required two days, (in fact, without con- 
siderable exertion the journey from Arta to Ioan- 
nina cannot be performed in one), the route from 
the latter to Buthrotum, across unfrequented dis- 
tricts intersected with mountains, may very well 
be supposed to have required not much less than 
four days. 

That Dodona was on the eastern frontier of 
Epirus is clearly shown by Pindar, who describes 
Epirus as beginning at Dodona, and extending 
from thence to the lonian sea’. The manner in 
which A‘schylus introduces the Dodonzean moun- 
tains as a part of the territory of Pelasgus, seems 
to connect them with the highest ridge’, but 
their vicinity to it is still more strongly indicated 
by the epithets airévwroc, attached to Dodona by 
the same poet*, and that of dvoxeiueooc by Homer. 
Aristotle and Strabo confirm the supposition that 
FHfellopia, or the country of the Helli or Selli, 
whom Homer and Sophocles, to say nothing of 
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later writers, place near Dodona', was in the 
vicinity of loannina, by stating that the Selli lived 
about the Achelous as well as Dodona?, thus 
rendering it probable that the distance was not 
great between the city and the river. Toannina, 
in fact, is only about 17 geographical miles in 
direct distance from the nearest part of the 
Achelous. 

The account which Polybius has given of the 
destruction of Dodona by the /&tolians, in the 
autumn of the first year of the Social war, B.c. 
219, equally favours the belief, that Dodona was 
situated towards the south-eastern frontier of 
Epirus, and that it was exposed to AXtolia on that 
side. The expedition was headed by Dorimachus 
immediately after his election to the strategia. “ He 
marched,” says the historian, ‘‘ into the upper parts 
of Epirus *, devastating the country, not so much 
for the sake of plunder as for that of injuring the 
Kpirotes. Having arrived at the temple near 
Dodona*, he set fire to the stoe, destroyed many 
of the dedications, and overthrew the sacred 
edifice itself.”” The words avw rorove rie "Hretpou, 


which the historian employs in this passage, ap- 
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pear to be a mere synonym for the more common 
expression avw "Haeoov, or Upper Epirus, which, 
as in the instances of Upper Macedonia and Upper 
Thessaly, meant the part of Epirus most distant 
from the sea, or towards the central range of 
mountains. Among the passages of ancient his- 
tory which prove this meaning, may be particu- 
larly cited the remark of Strabo, that Upper 
Thessaly contained Dolopia and Histieotis, that 
Pelasgiotis constituted Lower Thessaly, and that 
Upper Thessaly corresponded to and _ confined 
upon Upper Macedonia, as Lower Thessaly upon 
Lower Macedonia, which was the country near 
the Thermaic Gulf’. In fact, Upper Thessaly, 
Upper Macedonia, and Upper Epirus, all met on 
the crest of Pindus. Dodona therefore was near 
this mountain, nor can the words of Polybius fur- 
nish an argument to prove that it was in the 
northern part of Epirus. The desultory nature 
of the expedition of Dorimachus, and its success 
without interruption, strongly indicate that Dodona 
was chiefly exposed to hostile invasion from the 
Achelous and /Etolia, as Aly Pasha now is to the 
kleftes from the same quarter. Dorimachus pro- 
bably followed the valley of the Aspro from 
Lepeni or Stratus upwards, and having crossed 
the range of Pindus about Thodhoriana, entered 
the valley of the Arta to the northward of the 
Ambracian district, and followed that river until 
he was separated only by Mount Dhrysko from 
the plain of Ioannina. He thus avoided the hostile 


' Strabo, pp. 430. 437. 
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district of Ambracia, which city had recently been 
taken by Philip and delivered to the Epirotes, as 
well as the dangers of the pass of Pendepigadhia, 
or that still more hazardous which ascends from 
Arta by the valley of the Arachthus. 

The only author who has described the natural 
peculiarities of the Dodonza is Hesiod, in a beau- 
tiful fragment of his lost poem the Ecee, preserved 
by a scholiast of Sophocles, and in part by Strabo : 
‘* Hellopia,”’ says the poet, ‘‘was a country of 
corn-fields and meadows, abounding in sheep and 
oxen, and inhabited by numerous shepherds and 
keepers of cattle, where on an extremity stood 
Dodona, beloved by Jupiter; here the god esta- 
blished his oracle in a wood of ilex, and here 
men received responses, when bearing gifts and 


encouraged by favourable omens they interrogated 


the god'.” 

This description is accurately applicable to the 
valley of loannina, which, though producing corn, 
is more remarkable for that which the poet evi- 
dently intended to insist upon, namely, its abundant 
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meadows, and the numerous flocks and herds 
which feed upon its pastures. 

Such being a summary of the testimony which 
tends to place Dodona near Ioannina, it may now 
be right to notice the objections which may be 
made to that opinion, as well as the arguments which 
may be adduced in favour of some other situa- 
tions. The strongest objection is the silence of all 
antiquity as to a lake at Dodona. But when we 
consider that the only description of the place 
which has reached us, is contained in the poetical 
fragment of Hesiod, who may have alluded to the 
lake in the very next verses to those which are 
preserved, the objection loses the greatest part of 
its force, more especially as there is reason to 
believe that the existence of a lake in this part 
of Epirus was known to Pliny, who asserted that 
the Acheron flowed into the Ambracic gulf, and 
that it originated in the lake Acherusia at a dis- 
tance of 36 miles from the coast’, where the 
distance from the gulf accords so exactly with 
that of the lake of loannina, that one can hardly 
doubt of his having heard of the lake, though he 
has confounded it with the Acherusia. Eustathius 
proves also the existence of a lake in Molossia, by 
mentioning a tradition, derived probably from 


* Ambracius: sinus, 2.) 6 . Martian Capella in like man- 
In eum defertur amnis Ache- ner: Ambracius sinus faucibus 
ron, e lacu Thesprotiz Ache-  angustis aequor accipiens, in 


rusia profluens XXXVI. M.P. quod defertur amnis Acheron, 
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mirabilis. — Plin. H. N. 1. 4, —1. 6, cap. de tertio sinu Eu- 
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some ancient author now lost, that Neoptolemus, 
son of Achilles, when he introduced a Thessalian 
colony into Epirus, settled on the shore of the 
lake Pambotis in Molossia’. As Pindar, who fol- 
lowed the same legend, considered Dodona a part 
of the domain of Neoptolemus, it seems clear that 
the lake Pambotis was at Dodona. Pambotis, 
moreover, is a word in exact agreement with the 
description of Hesiod, and is particularly suited to 
the pastures of the lake of loannina, which in fact 
is the only lake in the interior of Thesprotia or 
Molossis. 

But besides this strong presumption as to a lake 
at Dodona, we have direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of marshes near the Dodonezan temple. It 
was supposed by some that the Helli, who were 
the ministers of the oracle, were so named from 
the £\n, or marshes round the temple’, which 
though it may be etymologically erroneous, is an 
undeniable proof of the existence of the marsh. 
Again, Proxenus, as quoted by a scholiast on the 
Odyssey, stated that the oracular oak was found 
by a shepherd feeding his flock in the marsh 
Dodon *. It is not impossible that there may have 
been more of a marsh and less of a lake in ancient 
times than there is now; the partial obstruction of 
the katavothra, and other causes, which in many 
parts of Greece have, in a long course of ages, 


. Kustathius in Od. EF 3i-v. * Proxen. ap. Schol. in Od. 
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increased or diminished the quantity of stagnant 
or running water, may have changed what was 
once a marsh, with pools in the deepest parts, into 
a continued lake. In this case the numerous sources 
which emerge from the foot of Mount Mitzikéh, 
close to the margin of the lake or below its sur- 
face, would have been more conspicuous, and 
more likely to have elicited the remark of Theo- 
pompus as to the hundred fountains at the roots 
of the mountain Tomarus', near which Dodona 
was situated *. 

We may now proceed to inquire whether any 
other situation in Apirus will agree with the re- 
quisites of Dodona. One of the scholiasts of Homer 
supposes Dodona to have been near Dryiopolis, 
that is to say, near Arghyrokastro, which he places 
most erroneously in the ancient Thesprotia ; ano- 
ther says that it was in the north of Thesprotia, 
meaning perhaps the same place; a third fixes it 
near Leucas. In like manner I have been referred 
for the site of Dodona by the learned of [oannina, 
to Vutzintro, to Délvino, to Arghyrokastro, to 
Vela, to Filiates, to Paramythia, and to Glyky, 
without ever meeting with one of them who ima- 
gined that it might have been at Ioannina itself. 

Of the modern places just mentioned, we may 
observe, that although the plains of Délvino, Vut- 
zintré, and the lower Kalama, have an abundance 


* Molossi, apud quos Do- ‘Theopompo celebratur.—Plin. 
donei Jovis templum, oraculo H.N. 1. 4, c¢. 1. 
illustre; Toomarus mons, cen- * Strabo, p. 328. 
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of pasture in their lakes or maritime marshes, and 
were even famed in consequence for their breed of 
oxen, they are too near the sea to correspond to 
the evidence which has been adduced as to the 
site of Dodona, and we know them to have been 
occupied by the cities of Pheenice, Buthrotum, Ces- 
tria, and others. The valley of the upper Kalama is 
not liable to a similar objection, being surrounded 
by mountains, and containing a lake near Tzerovina, 
with some marshy tracts at the sources of the 
Thyamis. Both lake and marshes however are too 
diminutive for those of Dodona, and the latter are 
not permanent. The plain itself is too incon- 
siderable for the magnificent description of Hesiod, 
too distant from the Avtolian frontier of Epirus, 
and can scarcely be included either in Thesprotia 
or Molossis, according to their ancient boundaries. 
The valley of Dryiopolis or Arghyroékastro, al- 
though not unsuited in some respects to the pic- 
ture of Hesiod, yet being marshy only in winter, 
cannot in this climate possess that distinguishing 
characteristic of abundant meadows and perennial 
pasturage, which the Dodonea requires. This 
plain, moreover, is so near the Aous, that the 
name of Dodona could hardly have escaped men- 
tion in the history of the transactions which oc- 
curred in that part of the country, had it been so 
situated. It is evident, likewise, that the valley 
of the Dryno could never have been included 
either in Thesprotia or Molossis, having been a 
part of Chaonia or Atintania, possessed by the 
Argyrini and the city of Elzeus. 


Exclusive therefore of the district of Ioannina, 
12 
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there is none but the great valley watered by the 
ancient Cocytus, Acheron, and lake Acherusia, 
which can be taken for the Dodonea. Here it 
must be granted that the lofty ridge called Kurila, 
which stretches northward from Kako-Siuli to the 
Kalama, resembles Zomarus in the abundant 
sources which issue from its base, and that the 
name of Suli has every appearance of having been 
corrupted from that of the Sel, who served the 
Dodonean temple and dwelt around it. Nor can 
it be denied that the noble plain of Fanari and 
Glyky, which extends 25 miles from Porto Fanari 
to Paramythia, fully deserves the description which 
Hesiod gives of Hellopia, especially as the borders 
of the Acherusian lake admit of some perennial 
pasturage, and that a farther argument in favour 
of Dodona having been here situated, may be 
derived from Pausanias, who, immediately after 
speaking of Cichyrus, or Ephyra, which was near 
Porto Fanari, mentions Dodona in a manner 
naturally leading to the presumption that it was 
not very distant from Ephyra. Frem these admis- 
sions, it would follow that Dodona was probably 
situated at or near Glyky, just at the foot of the 
mountain upon which the name of the ancient 
Selli is preserved in that of Suli. 

But there are strong objections to every part 
of the plains watered by the Acheron and Cocy- 
tus as the Dodonaea. Even the most distant point 
Paramythia is too near the sea coast, and too far 
from the central ridge of Pindus, as well as from 
the inland frontier of Hpirus and the Achelous, to 
conform to the combined testimony of Pindar, 
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‘schylus, Aristotle, Polybius, and Strabo. The 
olive-trees of Paramythia are alone a contradic- 
tion to that climate, and that elevation above the 
sea which is implied by the epithets of Homer and 
/Eschylus. Although the plain between the A che- 
rusia and Glyky is marshy as late as the begin- 
ning of May, the only district of perennial pasture 
in these plains is around the Acherusia, or not 
more than from two or three to seven or eight 
miles distant from the sea, Above all, there ap- 
pears no mode of explaining in what manner this 
valley could ever have formed a part of Molossis, 
being the centre of the original Thesprotia, which 
contained the cities Ephyra, Pandosia, and two 
others at Veliani and Paramythia, neither of which 
has the requisites of Dodona. 

As to Suli, it will hardly afford much assistance 
in the determination of this question. Suli is a 
common name in Greece, and naturally so, if we 
suppose it to be a corruption of SeAot, which was 
no more than a dialectic form of ‘EAXv, the people 
from whom the whole country derived its appella 
tion of Hellas. The name is undoubtedly the 
more curious in the present instance, as being 
found in a district which we know to have been 
inhabited at a comparatively late period by Sedli. 
But even here it can only be regarded as an acci- 
dental vestige of the people of Hellopia, who once 
occupied all the country around Dodona, and it is 
the less to be relied on as affording any proof of 
the exact locality of Dodona, there being another 
Suli on the Kalama, ten or twelve miles to the 
westward of Ioannina. Nor can any more precise 
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inference be deduced from the juxtaposition of 
Cichyrus and Dodona in the passage of Pausanias, 
who there alludes to the early history of Thes- 
protia in the time of Theseus, when Ephyra was 


the capital of king Aidoneus, and the Dodonea a 
part of his kingdom, and who introduced the 
names incidentally, as those of the only places in 
Epirus which he thought worthy of notice. 

It remains to be inquired whether the position 
of Dodona at Ioannina is consistent with the gene- 
ral arrangement of the tribes of Apirus on the 
modern map. Theopompus of Chius reckoned 
fourteen of them, and Strabo has named as 
many, to wit: the Chaones, Thesproti, Casso- 
pei, Molossi, Amphilochi, Athamanes, A‘thices, 
Tymphei, Paravei, Talares, Atintanes, Oreste, 
Pelagones, and Elimiote’. Of the situation of 
several of these tribes, proofs have already been 
given. Three of them, the Oreste, Pelagones, 
and Elimiote, were permanently united not long 
after the time of Theopompus to Macedonia, to 
which they naturally belonged, as being situated, 
the two latter entirely, and the first in great part 
at least, to the east of Mount Pindus. In the time 
of Strabo the Athamanes, A‘thices, and Talares, 
were united in like manner with the Thessalians, 
though as all the three occupied the ridges of 
Pindus, and immediately bordered on the Mo- 
lossi, they seem to have been considered by Strabo 
as properly Epirotic. 

To begin from the south-eastward, where the 


' Theopomp. ap. Strabon. p, 323.—Strabo, pp. 324, 326, 434. 
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Molossi bordered upon Ambracia. Proceeding 
from thence northward, there is every reason to 
believe, from what has already been stated, that 
their next neighbours were the Athamanes, sepa- 
rated from them either by the Arachthus or the 
crest of the mountains beyond it; then the 
Perrhebi and Tymphei at the sources of the 
Arachthus, and the Talares of Mount Tomarus', 
who may be considered as a subdivision of the 
Molossi, as Dodona was situated at the foot of 
that mountain. Beyond the Talares and Tymphei 
were the Paravei, whose country was the northern 
part of Zagéri and the district of Kénitza. To the 
westward of these, the Molossis, considering the 
Dodonea as a portion of it, confined on the 
southern extremity of Atintania, which I have 
before described as comprehending in general 
terms the mountainous country between the 
Mizakia and the valleys at the sources of the 
Dryno in one direction, and in the opposite, or 
from west to east, extending from the Lower 
Viosa and Dryno to the Uzimi and Upper Vidsa. 
In the remainder of its boundary, Molossis (still 
considering the Dodonea as a portion of it) bor- 
dered upon the north-eastern extremity of Thes- 
protia; that is to say, towards the Kalama and 
its tributaries, which flow from the ridges of 
Olytzika and Suli. And thus Molossis, together 
with the surrounding Epirotic tribes, forms a 


" There were two divisions an dzdomacpa, or body sepa- 
of Talares according to Strabo: rated from those of Mount To- 


that belonging to Thessaly was marus.—p. 434. 
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complete and consistent system of chorography, 
on the supposition that the Dedonea was identical 
with the modern district of lodnnina. 

It can hardly be doubted by any person who 
has seen the country around loannina, and has 
examined the extensive remains at Kastritza, that 
the city which stood in that centrical and com- 
manding position was the capital of the district 
during a long succession of ages. The fortresses 
at Velitzista and Gardhikaki were obviously no 
more than come, though they may very pos- 
sibly have been enumerated among the seventy 
cities of Epirus destroyed by order of the Roman 
senate. The hill of Kastritza, moreover, answers 
much better than either of those places to the 
éoyatin, or extremity upon which Hesiod states 
Dodona to have been built, while the adjacent 
Mitzikéli will be found to correspond perfectly 
to the mountain, below which, according to 
Strabo, the temple stood. This commanding 
ridge, therefore, which in every point of view 
arrests the attention of the spectator, I conceive 
to have been the celebrated TZomarus. The 
numerous sources at its foot, which are the 
chief supplies of the lake, are in exact agreement 
with the hundred fountains issuing from the base 
of Tomarus, as described by Theopompus. Nor 
is the name Tomarus, though no longer attached 


to this mountain, quite obsolete, being still pre- 
served in that of the Tomarokhoria, or villages 
situated on a part of the southern extremity of 
Dhrysko, which is a continuation of Mitzikéli. 

The temple of Jupiter Dodonzeus seems not to 
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have been within the city of Dodona. Polybius 
describes it as wept Awdorny; in such a hasty 
invasion as that of Dorimachus, it could not have 
been so easily destroyed as the historian relates, 
had it stood within a fortress such as we cannot 
but suppose Dodona, like all the towns of Epirus, 
to have been, nor could there well have been in a 
fortified town, space sufficient for the temple, its 
courts, porticos, and cledications, its sacred grove, 
and the dwellings of its servitors. Strabo, in 
reporting from Ephorus the cruel treatment of one 
of the priestesses of the temple by the Beotians', 
shows the unprotected condition of the building 
which Menedemon, an author cited by Stephanus, 
describes as being surrounded with tripods instead 
of walls’. But in this inability to resist an enemy 
it differed not from other hiera of great celebrity in 
Asia and Greece, such as those of Samus, Bran- 
chide, Sardes, Eleusis, Rhamnus, the Isthmus, 
Kpidaurus, Olympia, Nemea, Abze, Ptoum, and that 
of Trophonius at Lebadeia. None of these were in- 
cluded within the fortifications of the neighbouring 
cities, but appear to have been inclosed by a simple 
peribolus, having been placed under the guardian- 
ship of their sanctity, the violation of which in the 
instance of Dodona, branded the AXtolians with the 
character of men regardless of the laws which 
governed the rest of mankind in peace and war’, 
If the city of Dodona was at Kastritza, and the 
temple in some other part of the adjoining dis- 


"Strabo, p. 402. * Polybi Li, ¢.67. 
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trict, there seems no place so well adapted to it 
as the peninsula now occupied by the citadel of 
Ioannina. Such a situation equally accords with 
the good taste which the Greeks always evinced 
in the position of their sacred edifices, as with their 
mythology, which conceived the gods to delight 
in places rendered remarkable by natural causes, 
and with that tact which taught the priests to 
avail themselves of every thing which contributed 
to elevate the religious veneration of the people, 
and to promote their own influence through its 
means. ‘This position is not, indeed, at the foot 
of Mount Mitzikéli, as Strabo may seem to require; 
but the commanding steepness and striking prox- 
imity of that mountain in face of the Peninsula, 
are perhaps still better adapted to his words’. There 
is no place in all Greece more subject to thun- 
der storms than lo4nnina, none more worthy of 
having been the abode of the Thunderer, whose 
bolt was the type of Molossis and Epirus’. Here, 
therefore, in place of the dirty streets and 
bazars of the modern town, we may imagine a 
forest, through which an avenue of primeval 
oak and ilex conducted to the sacred peninsula. 
Within the porticos which inclosed the temple 
were ranges of tripods supporting cauldrons, the 
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ereater part of which had been contributed by the 
Beeotians in consequence of an annual custom, 
and which were so numerous and so closely placed, 
that when one of them was struck the sound 
vibrated through them all; many others had been 
dedicated by the Athenians, whose theoria or 
sacred embassy brought yearly offerings ; but the 
most remarkable of the anathémata was a statue 
dedicated by the Corcyrei, holding in its hand a 
whip with three thongs loaded with balls, which 
made a continual sound as they were agitated 
by the wind against a cauldron’. In a picture 
of the temple of Dodona which has been de- 
scribed by Philostratus, the prophetic oak was seen 
near the temple, and lying under it the axe of 
Hellus, with which he struck the tree, when a 
voice from it ordered him to desist. A golden 
dove, representing the bird of Egypt, which 
uttered the voice, was perched upon the tree ; 
garlands were suspended from its branches, and 
a chorus from Egyptian Thebes was dancing 
around it, as if rejoicing at the recognition of 
the sacred dove from their native city. The 
Selli were seen employed in prayer or sacrifice, 
or in decorating the temple with fresh boughs 
and garlands, or in preparing cakes and victims, 
while the priestesses were remarked for their 
severe and venerable appearance’. Whether this 


* For the various authorities 2 Philostrat, ,Icon,. 1.,..2,.c. 
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be the description of a real picture, or the ideas of 
Philostratus for the subject of one, it is probably a 
faithful portrait of the hierum of Dodonzan Jove 
in the height of its reputation, when it may 
easily be supposed that the temple, the porticos, 
the dedications, and the dwellings of the sacred 
servants, were sufficient to occupy the greater part 
of the peninsula '. 

In the time of Strabo the oracle was already in 
an expiring state®, though it may perhaps have 
partially recovered, like Greece in general, in the 
second century, as Pausanias still represents the 
temple of Dodona and the sacred ilex as the ob- 
jects most worthy of a traveller’s notice in Epirus’. 
Long after the introduction of Christianity, Dodona 
maintained its ascendancy among the towns of 
Epirus by means probably of its fertile district, 
strong site, and important position at the entrance 
of the passes leading into Thessaly. The names 
of several bishops of Dodona are found in the acts 
of the councils. The latest was in the year 516; 
and as the earliest record of a bishop of loannina 
occurs in 879, when a council was assembled at 
Constantinople for the restoration of Photius to 
the patriarchal throne, it is probable that between 
those two dates the peninsula of loannina, already 


’ Polemo, the same author 
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cleared of its idolatrous worship, pagan edifices, 
and sacred grove, was chosen as a more defen- 
sible position than that of Kastritza, against the 
increasing invasions of the Sclavonic tribes, and 
thus became the capital of the Dodonea'. The 
new fortress was named probably in honour of 
the saint under whose protection it was placed, 
and whose church is known to have occupied 
the site of the mosque at the N.E. angle of 
the kastro*. The sacred buildings of the hie- 
rum, if any remains of them had survived the 
ages of Christian warfare against paganism, were 
converted undoubtedly to the construction of 
buildings in the new fortress, where the conti- 
nued existence of habitations from that time 
to the present will sufficiently account, as it does 
in so many other places in Greece, for the disap- 
pearance of all remains of Hellenic antiquity. It 
is by no means impossible, however, if the kastro 
of Ioannina be really the site of the Dodonean 
temple, that some relics of architecture or sculp- 
ture may yet afford proof of this fact, and may 
even serve as a scale and elements whereby to 
form a judgment of the magnitude and architec- 
ture of the temple. 


’ Constantine Porphyrogen- Gibbon has remarked, can be 
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The history of Ioannina is almost as obscure 
as that of Dodona; but enough remains to show 
that it gradually became the chief city of Greece 
to the westward of Mount Pindus, the only 
other place of importance having been Ambracia, 
which, about the same period of time, under the 
new name of Arta, recovered from Nicopolis that 
population and importance, which, during seven 
or eight centuries, had been absorbed by the 
Augustan colony, and became again the chief 
city of the country bordering on the Ambracic 
Gulf. 

Western Greece is so separated by nature from 
a government ruling at Constantinople, that a 
strong vice-regal power is required to maintain it 
in submission. If the authority of the Sultan is 
easily disputed here, it is not surprising that under 
the weaker sway of the Greek emperors their 
governors of Western Greece were generally inde- 
pendent or left to their own resources. From the 
seventh century to the eleventh, Northern Greece 
was a field of contention to the Byzantine Greeks, 
the Wallachians, and the Sclavonians, and large 
colonies of the two latter people settled in the coun- 
try. To the Sclavonic tribes is to be attributed 
almost all the names of places in Southern Albania 
and Western Greece which are not of Greek de- 
rivation. Ioannina, however, seems to have main- 
tained itself as a Greek city until a new race of 
adventurers made their appearance. It was 
taken by Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard the 
Norman, mn the year 1082. He intrenched his 


army among the vineyards which still occupy the 
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heights of St. George, repaired the kastro, and 
under the walls of the town defeated the Greek 
emperor Alexius Comnenus'. On the capture of 
Constantinople in 1204, Western Greece formed an 
exception to the provinces partitioned among the 
Frank conquerors, and continued, under a branch 
of the Comneni, to be a Greek principality, called 
the Despotate of Aitolia, or of the West, extend- 
ing at first from Dyrrhachium to the Corinthiac 
Gulf, but gradually curtailed by Franks, Albanians, 
and Servians, until it contained only the central 
part of Old Hpirus, to which condition, or nearly 
so, it was already reduced when it was conquered, 
about the year 1350, by Stephen Duscian, king of 
Servia, who placed his brother Siniscian, or Simeon, 
in the Despotate. On,the death of Stephen, a 
few years afterwards, Nicephorus, son of the last 
Greek Despot, recovered for a short time the 
Despotate, but was defeated and slain in a battle 
on the Achelous, in which he was assisted by a body 
of Turks, against the Albanians, who had then 
made some acquisitions in Acarnania and Attolia. 
Simeon having found sufficient employment in 
Servia and Thessaly, Ioannina was left to defend 
itself against the Albanians by its own resources 
for about eight years, when Simeon being applied 
to for aid, sent thither as governor, in 1367, his 
son-in-law Thomas Prélubo, under whom the 
Greeks had a complete foretaste of Mussulman 
cruelty and oppression. He was succeeded by 
Inico de Davalos, by the Greeks named IZaovdog 
or IZavv, an Italian noble, who had been made 
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prisoner and taken into favour by Thomas, when 
the latter was assisting Spata, the Albanian lord 
of Arta, against the Franks, and who, on the death 
of Thomas, in the year 1385, married his widow. 
Izaulo was disliked by his subjects, maintained 
himself (like Prélubo) with difficulty against the 
Albanians, and when at length he formed an alli- 
ance with Spata, lost a part of his Aitolian posses- 
sions to Charles Tocco, second Count of Cefalonia 
of that name, Duke of Leucas, and who at length 
obtained both Arta and Joannina’, when to his 
other titles he added those of Duke of Ioannina 
and Despot of Western Greece. He was the 
most powerful of the Frank princes of the Islands, 
his continental possessions having comprehended 
a large portion of Acarnania and Atolia, with some 
part of Achaia. Charles died at Ioannina in July 


1429, leaving Arta and Ioannina to his nephew 
Count Charles III., and tolia in possession of 


two illegitimate sons. The disputes which arose 
between the cousins rendered the whole country 
an easy conquest to the Turks, to whom Ioannina 
capitulated in October 1431*. The name of Karl- 
ili, or the country of Charles, 1s still attached by 
them to a large portion of Acarnania and Aitolia. 


* Izaulo was still at Ioan- 
nina in the reign of Sultan 
Musa (1410—1413), to whom 
he sent his son Prébulo to im- 
plore assistance against the 
Franks. But Prélubo was taken 
by his enemies, and deprived 
of his sight. 

* For this historical sketch, 
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To Kalarytes—Return by Tzimovo to Ioannina—Omér Bey 
Vriéni— Aly Pasha—Climate—Arta—Subdivisions and popu- 
lation—Aly Pasha’s revenue from Arta, Ioannina, and other 
places— To Peta, Komboti, Koprena, Vlikha— Neokhori, 
Argos Amphilochicum—Battles of Olpe and Idomene—Crene, 
Mount Thyamus, Agrea—-Retum from Prévyza by Luro and 
Rogts ( Charadra) to loannina. 


Juty 29.—Setting out yesterday evening at sun- 
set, I rode from loannina to the monastery of 
Eleokali on Mount Drysko, on the way to Kala- 
rytes, and this morning at daybreak proceeded as 
on a former occasion, by the Khan on the left bank 
of the river Arta, and by that of Golfi, on the 
ascent to the church of St. George, where we 
arrived at 9.30, 4.m. A wide portico round the 
church is the only accommodation for travellers. 
Our arrival having been announced to the town 


by the firing of musquets, a party of the principal 
inhabitants, headed by Kyr K. Turturi, acting as 
hodja-bashi for his brother, and accompanied by 
the Subashi, or Albanian governor, preceded by a 
gypsey band of music, arrive in an hour at the 
church. They bring with them a lamb. roasted 
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whole, wine, bread, and salad; and soon after 
their arrival we all sit down to dinner. A long 
cloth is spread in the portico, the meat is partly 
cut and partly torn in pieces by the servants, and 
spread bea the sloth} some sit upon carpets, 
and some upon the eee. The gypsies strike 
up their music, which consists of two drums, two 
violins, two tabors, a sort of oboe, with another 
wind instrument, and a fife out of which they pro 
duce the most piercing notes. The vocal perform- 
ances with which they accompany it are equally 
distressing to the ears, to make as much noise as 
possible being the chief concern. 

After dinner we have some Kleftic songs, of 
which the exploits of the Suliote heroes are the 
subject, and those of the celebrated robber Kartz- 
Andonio, who slew the no less famous Bolu-bashi 
Vely Gheghe, sent against him by Aly Pasha. 
These heroic songs’ are followed by erotic’, 
with a chorus of Po, Po, Po*. The Albanian 
governor then rises, and leads the dance with 
bare feet. 

At 10 we descend the ridge through the wood 
before described*; both Turks and Christians 
firing their musquets as we proceed, and causing 
a surprising increase of sound and echo amidst 
the precipices which overhang the winding river. 
It is remarkable, that at the river itself the same 


1 wodemika Toayovd.a, does the drawing up of the air 
> dyarnrika. through the lips, which Aly 
3 This is an Albanian in- Pasha often uses in conversa- 
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explosion produces no more than the ordinary 
sound, without any echo. After three quarters of 
an hour consumed in ascending the zig-zag path 
from the river to the town, we enter it among 
crowds of spectators. Kalarytes has increased 
since 1805 in riches and comfort, and is almost 
the only place that reflects any credit upon Aly’s 
gvovernment. Every year the return of the mer- 
chants to their native country produces some new 
houses. There are now upwards of 500; and 
620 heads of families are enrolled in the tax- 
book, those of the first class are rated this year at 
800 piastres, the second at 400, the third at 200, 
and the fourth, which consists of many sub-divi- 
sions, from 100 to 5. A few of the poorest families 
pay nothing. The whole amount received by the 
Vezir is 70,000 piastres, or about 4,000/. sterling. 
The town has now a public debt of 250 purses, 
the interest of which is to be provided for, in 
addition to the sums just mentioned ; it is lower 
than in any other place, on account of the better 
security, and 10 per cent. from the xaooa, or 
public chest of Kalarytes, is considered by the 
monied men of loannina as preferable to a 
higher gain anywhere else. The Vezir sometimes 
however, when he wishes to satisfy a favourite, 
sends him with a buyurdi, ordering the Kalary- 
tidtes to take the bearer’s money at 12 per cent. 
whether they want it or not. 


a 


=) 
supplied the inhabitants with corn for a part of 


The lands around the village, which formerly 


the year, have been neglected with the increase 


of wealth and population, as it answers better in 
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general to import corn and flour than to cultivate 
such a wretched soil. In the present year, how- 
ever, they feel the loss of this culture, in conse- 
quence of a dearth of corn in Thessaly, which, it 
is reckoned, has caused an expenditure of 60,000 
piastres for provisions beyond that of last year. 

A part of the territory is destined to the pas- 
ture of oxen, for which 3 piastres a head are paid 
to the kassa of the town: for a horse or mule 
fed on another common destined for them, 5 
piastres. The remaining pastures are destined 
to sheep and goats, the charge for which is 
500 piastres a year for a mandra of 2000. The 
Eleftherokhoéria of the mountains of Greece in 
general derive their principal revenue from their 
pastures, which are common property. This 
illustrates the ancient erwouia,—a privilege which 
was often conferred, together with other rights of 
citizenship, on foreign benefactors, who then had 
the right of feeding their sheep and cattle on the 
same terms as citizens. Sometimes the pasturage 
was in part let for the benefit of the rauetov, or 
public chest, or allotted as security for borrowed 
money. 

Building is expensive at Kalarytes. A woman 
who brings a large stone upon her back from the 
quarry, which is about a mile from the extremity 
of the town, receives each time 6 paras, and 
can make ten trips per diem; the expence in 
quarrying is 2 paras more, so that by the time the 
stone is put into the wall it costs not less than 
10 paras : the smaller stones are brought by mules. 
Plakes, or rough slabs of the same kind of cal- 
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careous stone, for roofing, are 10 plastres the 
hundred, great and small. Timber is cut and 
brought from Pramanda and Melisurgis, or from 
a large wood on the eastern side of the mountains 
in the road to Trikkala, distant about 3 hours. 
A scantling of fir from the forest of Pramanda, 
which is generally brought on the shoulder of 
the person who shapes it there, is sold here from 
35 to 40 paras. 

According to a sumptuary custom of this re- 
public, which has all the force of a law, the head 
of a family of the first class cannot give his 
daughter more than 1000 piastres dowry, her 
wardrobe included: the other classes in propor- 
tion. Another confines the dresses of the women 
to particular kinds of stuff. 

The Albanian Subashi who is head of the police 
has only two palikaria to assist him. He decides all 
trifling differences, receiving a fee from the parties, 
and even adjudicates in small processes for debt, 
for which he takes 10 per cent.; but all the more 
important civil questions are subject to the arbi- 
tration of the primates, and are ultimately sub- 
mitted to the Vezir. Another perquisite of the 
Subashi is 2 per cent. for collecting the contri- 
butions, according to a list furnished by the 
hodja-bashi and his assessors. The Subashi has 
the power of punishing in three modes: 1. by 
imprisonment; 2. by quartering his palikaria 
upon the house of the offender; 3. by turning 
out the family and sealing up the door; all 
which in the greater number of instances may be 
remitted for money. Without quarrels in the 
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village the Subashi would starve, as he receives 
no pay from his master. But in fact his place is 
so desirable for a poor Albanian soldier, that he 
takes care never to exceed his powers, or to give 
cause for complaints against him by the primates. 
Matzuki has become a tjiftlik of the Vezir since 
my last visit to these mountains. Unable to pay 
the impositions, the poor villagers were obliged to 
borrow money at loannina or elsewhere, at an 
interest of 20 per cent., or even at 2 per cent. per 
mensem. ‘Their difficulties having been of course 
increased by this measure, some of the inhabitants 
fled to ‘Agrafa, the rest presented themselves to 
the Vezir with an offer to sell the whole village 
and its territory. The price demanded was 12 
purses and the public debt. His Highness had 
no difficulty in declaring the place his tyiftlik ; 
but instead of 12 purses he gave only 2, and 
instead of paying the debts, referred the creditors 
to the Matzukidtes who had fled to ‘Agrafa. 
Khaliki, at the sources of the Achelous, once 
the most important modern village of Pindus, and 
from whence came many of the chief families of 
Kalarytes, is on the point of being deserted on 
account of the excessive burthen of the taxes, and 
of a debt of 100 purses. When the village was 
in its prosperity the inhabitants abandoned their 
corn for sheep, and have now very little of either, 
their property consisting almost entirely of horses 
and mules, with which they gain a livelihood as 
carriers. Yet the annual contribution is still from 
400 to 700 piastres from the head of a family. 
Last winter an avalanche buried ten or twelve 
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of the houses in the village, and filled the bed 
of the river. I before remarked that the name 
Khaliki, a common Romaic corruption of Chal- 
cis, explains a verse of Dionysius Periegetes, in 
which he states that the Achelous rises at Chalcis, 
but I was not then acquainted with a passage of 
Stephanus, which confirms it. It is in alluding 
to the involution of the Echinades in the mud 
of the Achelons that the remark of Dionysius 
occurs, in reference to which Stephanus observes 
that Chalcis was a city of /%tolia, from whence 
the Achelous flows’. There may be some inac- 
curacy in describing this country as A%tolia, but 
neither Stephanus nor Dionysius could possibly 
have had in view the Chalcis of /Xtolia, as some 
critics have supposed, for that place, of which the 
ruins still exist on the coast opposite to Patra, 
was more than 20 miles distant from the nearest 
part of the Achelous. 

The only ancient position besides Chalcis in the 
mountainous country around Kakardhista that can 
be stated with any confidence is that of Theudoria, 
a place mentioned only by Livy, on the authority 
of Polybius, but from whom it appears to have 
been one of the chief towns of the Athamanes. 
The resemblance of name seems to identify it with 
the modern Thodhoriana, a village situated near 
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Mount Tzumérka in a pass which leads from 
the Achelous to the Arachthus. Theudoria was 
recovered from the Macedonians, with the other 
towns of Athamania, by the expelled king Amy- 
nander, with the assistance of the /Ztolians, in 
the year B.'c. 189, just before the siege of Am- 
bracia by the consul Fulvius. Argithea is men- 
tioned by the historian on this occasion as the 
capital of Athamania, and as situated amidst 
rocky mountains and deep valleys. Tetraphylia 
was the royal treasury; the other towns were 
Heracleia and Theium, besides which were Etho- 
pia, near Argithea, and the fortress Athenzum, 
apparently not far from Gomphi. Philip, as soon 
as he heard of the defection of Athamania, marched 
with all his forees from Gomphi towards Argithea 
but having been repulsed at Ethopia, he was obliged 
to effect a retreat to Gomphi, during which he sus- 
tained great loss until he had crossed a certain river, 
in consequence of the mountainous nature of the 
country, and the better knowledge of it possessed 
by his enemies, the Athamanes and A&tolians'. As 
Gomphi was in some part of the plain of Trikkala, 
it follows, if Theudoria was at Thodhoriana, that 
Athena extended from the plain of Trikkala to 
the crest of the Tzumérka chain, or perhaps to the 
river Arta, thus comprehending the modern As- 
propotamo, and a part of ‘Agrafa. That a large 
portion of the valley of the upper Achelous was 
included in Athamania, seems evident from the 
name Paracheloitis, which Livy shows to have 
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been a part of Athamania’. The districts of 
Matziki, Kalarytes, and Syrako, which are so re- 
markably separated from the rest of the world by 
the surrounding ridges, I take to have been the 
country within the narrow limits of which the 
once extensive western Perrhzbi were reduced in 
the time of Strabo, for the geographer describes 
them as situated to the north of A%tolia, near the 
Athamanes and Dolopes, and as occupying the 
western side of the summits of Pindus?. 

Aug. 20.—This afternoon having recrossed the 
bridge at the foot of the mountain of Kalarytes, 
I leave to the right the ordinary road to Ioannina, 
which crosses the ridge of St. George, and follow 
that which leads to Pramanda and Arta along the 
eastern side of the same ridge. At the end of an 
hour from the bridge, we arrive at Kiepina, a 
monastery formed like that of Megaspilio in the 
Moréa, by means of a wall built in front of a 
cavern, but on a diminutive scale compared with 
that building, and containing only a small church 
with two apartments, inhabited by two monks and 
a young laic. The cavern is very curious, as being 
the entrance of a horizontal passage into the body 
of the mountain, of which the monks affirm, that 
neither they nor any other person have ever yet 
reached the extremity. 1 followed the passage 
for 20 minutes by the watch, without any con- 
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siderable ascent or descent, over a level ground of 
hard clay, and without meeting any impediment, 
except occasionally that of stooping under some pro- 
jections of the roof, or of climbing over some hol- 
lows where a single plank would save the trouble. 
Not having been able to procure a sufficiency of 
candle, I was obliged to return; the air was cold 
and loaded with vapour, which increased as I 
advanced. Near the entrance of the cavern, the 
sides are a bare calcareous rock; in the farther 
parts are some large stalagmatic columns. The 
monastery is situated exactly in the gorge which 
gives passage to the united stream, formed by the 
three branches of Matzuki, Kakardhista, and Ka- 
larytes, or Syrako, and not far above the junction 
of this river with the Arta, or Arachthus. It com- 
mands a magnificent view of mountain scenery. 
Below the monastery, on the side of the hill to- 
wards the river, are some gardens watered by 
springs, which there issue from the mountain. 
A few years ago Kiepina was a scene of action 
between the people of Kalarytes and Syrako, upon 
an occasion on which they ought rather to have 
united against Aly Pasha, but which exemplifies 
the characteristic readiness of neighbours in every 
part of Greece to break out into hostility. A 
Kalarytiote was on the eve of marriage with a 
Syrakiote girl, whose family was connected with 
his own, when the Vezir having received intimation 
of the beauty of the girl, by a Kalarytiote who is 
in his service, dispatched some men who took her 
out of her father’s house at night. All Syrako 
was instantly in arms, and intercepting the road 
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to loannina, forced the abducers to retire into 
Kiepina, where they were blockaded by the Sy- 
rakiétes. As the monastery belongs to Kalarytes, 
the Vezir's agent had no great difficulty in per- 
suading a body of his countrymen to proceed to 
the rescue of His Highness’s emissaries. Some 
fighting ensued, when the affair appearing serious, 
Aly affected to consider the persons who carried 
away the girl as belonging to a band of robbers, 
and ordered peace to be made between the two 
towns, on condition that the girl should be taken 
out of the monastery to Kalarytes, and from thence 
be restored to her parents at Syrako; and thus 
for once the Pasha was obliged to give up his 
point. 

Some shepherds who are feeding their flocks 
around Kiepina confirm the existence of an absurd 
custom in these mountains, which I| had often 
heard mentioned by the Kalarytidtes. With the 
view of making their sheep healthy and strong, 
and the flesh coarse and ill-flavoured, the first for 
the sake of enabling the sheep to resist the wea- 
ther, and the latter to render it less tempting to 
the wolves, they are in the habit of taking a piece 
of the fibula of a dog, two inches long, and of 
inserting it into the fleshy part of the thigh of the 
lamb when it has nearly attained its growth, after 
which the opening is sewed up. So _ persuaded 
are they of the efhicacy of this custom, that the 
shepherd at Kiepina expressed his belief, that 
lambs born of a ram or ewe so treated have a 
similar bone. ‘Such a practice could only obtain, 


where the greater part of the lambs were destined 
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only to be shorn, to breed, and to make cheese. 
The bone, doubtless, is soon carried away by 
suppuration. As education extends in Greece, 
this absurd custom, which is already ridiculous 
among the higher class, will gradually cease, as 
well as the use of charms and some other super- 
stitious practices which still prevail among the 
common people, especially among the women. It 
would be difficult now to meet with an example 
of the most barbarous of all those superstitions, 
that of the Vrukolaka. The name being Illyric, 
seems to acquit the Greeks of the invention, which 
was probably introduced into the country by the 
barbarians of Sclavonic race. Tournefort’s de- 
scription is admitted to be correct. The Devil is 
supposed to enter the Vrukolaka, who, rising from 
his grave, torments first his nearest relations, and 
then others, causing their death or loss of health. 
The remedy is to dig up the body, and if after it 
has -been exorcised by the priest, the demon still 
persists in annoying the living, to cut the body into 
small pieces, or if that be not sufficient, to burn it. 
The metropolitan bishop of Larissa lately informed 
me, that when metropolitan of Grevena, he once 
received advice of a papas having disinterred two 
bodies, and thrown them into the Haliacmon, on 
pretence of their being Vrukolakas. Upon being 
summoned before the bishop, the priest confessed 
the fact, and asserted in justification, that a report 
prevailed of a large animal having been seen to 
issue, accompanied with flames, out of the grave 
in which the two bodies had been buried. The 
bishop began by obliging the priest to pay him 
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250 piastres: (his holiness did not add that he 
made over the money to the poor). He then sent 
for scissors to cut off the priest’s beard, but was 
satisfied with frightening him. By then publish- 
ing throughout the diocese, that any similar offence 
would be punished with double the fine and cer- 
tain loss of station, the bishop effectually quieted 
all the vampires of his episcopal province. 

Aug. 21.—We pursue the road from Kalarytes 
to Pramanda to the foot of the mountain, cross and 
recross the river, and then ascend a beautiful woody 
slope where the soil appears fertile, to the small 
ruined village of Mikhalitzi, distant one hour and 
twenty minutes from Kiepina, and thence, in an 
hour and a half, through rocky passes over a bare 
mountain which borders the left bank of the Arach- 
thus to Kuliaradhes, a village in a lofty situation, 
not far short of which is oro KaoréXu, a place so cal- 
led from the foundations of a Hellenic building of 
small dimensions, which were brought to light not 
many years ago in clearing the ground of wood. 
Opposite to Kuliaradhes, beyond the precipitous 
gorges of the Arachthus, is seen the district of the 
Tomaro-khoria, one of which, Fortési, stands on the 
edge of the cliffs immediately opposite to Ku- 
liaradhes. Four or five of these villages are situ- 
ated on an elevated, fertile, and well-cultivated 
vale, lying below the northern side of the summit 
called Xero-vini, and watered by a tributary of 
the Arachthus. The remaining villages stand on 
more distant slopes of the same mountain towards 
the plain of Ioannina. Lozétzi, the largest of the 
Tomaro-khoria, lies to the northward of Fortosi, 
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in a lower situation. Farther on the descent 
occurs Seriana', a small place three hours from 
Ioannina, where are said to be some remains of 
antiquity. 

Kuliaradhes is a tjiftlik of Mukhtar Pasha. The 
inhabitants complain of the expence to which they 
are subjected in finding fire-wood for his use, and 
that of the Vezir, their lands not producing any. 
But none of the villages within a certain distance 
of Ioannina are exempt from this charge. The 
supply of snow to the palace is another severe an- 
garia ; and the more burthensome to individuals, as 
it is required only from the places which are near 
the glaciers. In the beginning of summer the snow 
is furnished by the villages of Mount Mitzikéli, 
then by Kotzista and Bozgoli, and towards the end 
of the season by Syrako. On leaving Kuliaradhes 
our road lies for an hour along the summits, where 
the land produces corn or feeds cattle. On the 
right of us, in a high situation, is Vestavétzi ; soon 
after passing which, we begin a very steep and 
tedious descent to the Arta, where the road is ren- 
dered so difficult by the loose soil and stones, that 
it is only practicable on foot. We cross the river 
at the ruins of a bridge where formerly stood some 
mills. The place is called Tjimovo’. In build- 
ing the bridge advantage was taken of a great 
rock in the middle of the river which served for a 
pier. ‘There are some remains of other piers made 
of bricks and mortar, apparently of the time of 
the Roman or Byzantine empire. From hence, in 
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three-quarters of an hour, we cross the heights to 
Prodhovali', a village of eight families, situated 
at three hours’ distance from Kuliaradhes, on the 
edge of the plain which separates Mount Dhrysko 
from the hill of Kastritza. Having lodged here 
under an arbour of vines attached to one of the 
cottages, I proceed in two hours to loannina, on 
the morning of the 22d of August. 

Ioannina, September—October, 1809.—On the 
Ist of September, Omér Vridni Bey, of Verghi- 
ondi’, near Berat, entered Ioannina with a suite 
of led horses and mules, baggage, and attendants, 
on his return from Egypt, after eight or ten years 
spent in warring with the Mamluks and plunder- 
ing the country. His harém and treasures have 
been sent forward to his native town. Several of 
the led horses are destined as presents to the 
Vezir, together with a valuable Damascus blade, 
richly mounted, a mule which cost 8,000 piastres, 
and a hedjin, or saddle-camel, with its furni- 
ture. 

The Porte, having little hope of regaining its 
authority in Egypt while the Albanians remain 
there, is endeavouring to detach the principal 
chiefs from Mehmét Aly, in which Aly of Ioannina 
willingly concurs, having heard of the riches which 


many of his countrymen have accumulated in that 
excellent field of plunder, and having a good 


* TIpodof3aXe. the Greeks translated into Bry- 
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prospect of obtaining a portion of whatever may 
reach Albania. A mulatto, brother of Hassan 
Agaé of Margariti, who, before he went to Egypt, 
was a robber among the Khaitali of Thrace, and 
who submitted himself’ to the Vezir some years 
ago at Monastir, is now one of the richest Alba- 
nian Beys in Egypt, and refuses to return, being 
equally afraid of Aly Pasha, and of his own bro- 
ther, who is still in Albania, and with whom he 
had never been on good terms. 

Tovpkov eidec; aorea OéAx, a modern proverb, 
meaning literally that a Greek never sees a Turk 
approach without knowing that he is coming to 
demand money, is too applicable to the character 
of the Turks in general, and especially to those in 
ofice, from the highest to the lowest degree. 
There may be a few examples of moderation in 
Asia Minor, but among the far greater number of 
chieftains who have established an independent 
authority, such as has left them at liberty to 
pursue their own ideas of governing, the same ex- 
tortion has prevailed as under the obedient dele- 
gates of the Sultan, nor have the countries so 
ruled experienced any relief from the fatal influ- 
ence of the Turkish system. It is evident from 
the account of those who have lately returned 
from Egypt, that the remark applies not less to 
Mehmét Aly of Cairo than it does to Aly of Ioan- 
nina. 


Aly, since he has become of political importance 
‘in Europe, shows some wish that foreigners should 
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have a favourable opinion of him. Nevertheless, 
he has little scruple in alluding to those actions of 
his life which are the least likely to obtain such fa- 
vour, though he generally endeavours to give such 
a colouring to them as shall make them appear less 
criminal. Sometimes he manifests a wish to per- 
petuate his power in his own family, but evidently 
without great hopes of success, betraying proofs 
not only that he has little confidence in the ability 
of his sons to maintain his conquests, but that he 
even entertains lively fears for his own safety, as 
he often inquires whether, in case of being driven 
out of his native country, he should find security 
for his person and property in the British do- 
minions. Sometimes he listens to counsel for 
a moment, and endeavours to amend the vices 
of his government. In August, by advice of the 
bishop of Larissa, he summoned deputies from all 
the villages of Trikkala, deposed the hodja-bashis 
who had acted oppressively, and substituted others. 
But this is the extent of his reforms. He is per- 
fectly aware that his subjects detest him; and 


lately in conversation with one of his ministers, 
remarked, that he should very much prefer the 
love of his people if it answered equally well to 
his treasury. He is not incapable of understanding 
that it might answer better in the end; but his 
habits are now too inveterate to allow him to act 


upon such views, and his favourite maxim of va 
éimat Kaka eyo, Which has actuated many an illus- 
trious despot, not so honest as Aly in declaring it, 
will doubtless continue to be the rule of his con- 
duct to the end, as well as that sentiment naturally 
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arising from it, which Nero is said to have ex- 
pressed in the words E{L0U favovroc, yata py Onrw 
wupi. He may perhaps find some excuse for such 
short-sighted policy in the constant state of anxiety 
and suspicion in which he is placed by the known 
treachery of the Supreme Government, by the hatred 
which the Osmanlis in general entertain against 
him as an Albanian, by the personal hostility of the 
Sultan, and by the conduct of his ambitious neigh- 
bours in the Islands. It can hardly be doubted 
that he would better consult his safety by increased 
efforts to strengthen himself, as well by military 
power as by cultivating an influence among those 
who constitute three fourths of his subjects, having 
already paved the way for the latter by plunder- 
ing and degrading almost all the Mahometans 
within his reach, while he favours and employs 
the Christians, though in neither mstance with 
any longer views than those of immediate advan- 
tage. In augmenting his possessions and power 
in Albania, he seems to proceed upon a more 
settled principle, and one which offers the bet- 
ter prospects to his ambition, as the Turks have 
never so completely subdued Albania as to de- 
stroy hereditary power and influence, or have 
been able to keep the country in a state of sub- 


jection, but by promoting a balance of power be- 
tween the principal chieftains,—the best policy, 
in fact, for the Sultan to adhere to, as he is sure 
of the mercenary services of the Albanian soldiers 
whenever they are wanted, and cannot reasonably 
hope, even if he were to achieve such a conquest 
of Albania as Mahomet the Second succeeded in 
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effecting, to maintain a permanent and complete 
authority in the country, which neither that vic- 
torious monarch, nor any of his successors, when 
the military character of the Ottomans was in its 
meridian, were able to accomplish. 

It must be admitted that the success with which 
Aly has indulged his ambition in Greece and 
Albania, not only in defiance of the Porte, but 
hitherto with a constant crease of influence over 
the Supreme Government, is a proof of skill, fore- 
sight, and constancy of purpose, in which few 
statesmen or monarchs have ever excelled him, 
and shows that had he any enlightened and steady 
views of benefit to his country, he has the talent 
requisite for pursuing them to completion. He 
sometimes compares himself to Burros, because 
Pyrrhus was his predecessor in Epirus, and _ pos- 
sibly because Pyrrhus is the only great man of 
antiquity he ever heard of except Alexander; of 
Alexander’s father at least, whom Aly most re- 
sembles in character, I find he has no knowledge. 
He shows equal art and activity in the various 
measures of force or fraud by which his advan- 
tages are obtained, and exhibits a degree of pa- 
tience and command of temper, especially when 
the object is to gain partisans to his cause, which 
in such an impetuous character is very remark- 
able. It is surprising to see with what apparent 
good humour he listens to the interminable dis- 
courses of every petty Albanian officer, whose 
momentary importance may give him the enviable 
privilege of conversing with the great chieftain. 


Aly himself also probably takes some pleasure in 
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a mode of transacting business from which he has 
derived advantage through the whole course of his 
career, and in exercising upon these men his ta- 
lents of flattery and deception. 

He professes his determination not to make peace 
till he has obtained Berat, but admits that he is 
tired of the contest, which has already cost him 
1500 purses, though it began only in May, and 
that in addition to his expenditure in Albania, he 
is obliged to meet the loss of credit at Constan- 
tinople, which has been the consequence of his 
having undertaken this contest against the will 
of the Porte. In fast, it operates as a diversion 
in favour of the external enemy, by preventing 
many of the Albanians from recruiting the Grand 
Vezir’s army on the Danube. 

Though there is great difficulty in ascertaining cor- 
rectly what passes in the Vezir’s harém, it is known 
that he never had but one wife, the sister of Khotad 
and Morteza, Beys of Ayghyrokastro, who is still 
alive ; unless the widow of a rich Turk of Ioannina, 
whom he married for a day in order to obtain her 
property, may be called another. He asserts that 
he has 200 women in his harém ; for these are sub- 
jects on which he has no scruples in conversing. 
Like most Turks, he is desirous of consulting 
medical men, the great objects of such inquiries 
being philters and poisons. His women are all 


either slaves bought at Constantinople, or pre- 
sented to him by Turks, or they are Greek wo- 
men, noticed for their beauty by him or some of 
his servants, and conveyed by his order to the 
serai. His only favourite at present is a Christian 
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Albanian, from the neighbourhood of Tepeléni, 
whose father having been ordered to Loannina, 
with his whole family, for some real or imputed 
offence about ten years ago, this girl, then a child, 
was remarked by Aly, and evden to be educated 
in his harém. She is still a Christian, and al- 
lowed to have her chapel, and service performed 
by a papas in the palace. Indeed, he never 
troubles himself to make religious converts of 
either sex; on the contrary, it is more common 
to see the boys who are brought up in the serai 
in his service, reading and writing with the Greek 
papas than with ihe Turkish hodjé: Nor has 
Aly ever deprived any of the higher class of 
Greeks of their daughters. With the exception of 
the favourite and two or three of her attendants, 
whom he often removes in a close carriage at night 
from one palace to another, at which he intends 
to pass the ensuing day, not one of the unfor- 
tunate inmates of the harém in the castle ever 
quits her prison, unless, as a rare instance of fa- 
vour, to be married to one of his servants. There, 
very indifferently clothed, fed, and lodged, con- 
fined to latticed apartments, without amusement 
or exercise, In a situation where the air in summer 
and autumn is unhealthy, they cannot but soon 
lose their health and attractions. Indeed it may be 
said that when once the palace in the castle be- 
comes their constant residence, they are as much 
neglected as the building itself. As few women, 
even of the higher classes in Ioannina, possess 
either elegance or beauty, it cannot be supposed 
that these peasant girls can have much to recom- 
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mend them after the first glow of health is worn 
off in their sickly confinement. Not many weeks 
ago a country girl was recommended to the Vezir 
by his Kalarytiote secretary, who caused her to be 
brou ught to the palace. In the course of a few days 
he resolved to have her married, and fixed upon 
P. a young man of Kalarytes for her husband, 
but who having obtained intimation of the honour 
intended him, immediately made off for Corfa, 
accompanied by another person of the same town 
and family. They had nearly reached the coast 
when the emissaries of Tahir Aga overtook them, 
and not knowing exactly which was the destined 
bridegroom, brought them both back to Ioannina. 
In the mean time, however, the Proestéds of 
Kalarytes, having interceded with the Vezir, P. 
escaped marriage, and the girl was sent back to 
her parents. Scarcely any two persons agree as 
to the number of female children which Aly has 
had, but it is generally believed that several have 
been put to death. It is difficult to understand 
his reasons for this cruelty, as he has made so 
good a use of female alliances in the furtherance 
of his political projects, but the practice is sup- 
posed to be not uncommon among the great 
Turks, including the Sultan. They think proba- 
bly that it enhances the honour of the alliance to 


have no more than the exact number of daughters 
required. It has often been remarked, that the 
life of a man is of no consideration in the East, 
compared to that which is attached to it among 
the nations of civilized Europe; but it is difficult 
for a native of the latter to conceive how much 
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more strongly this remark applies to the female 
Sex. 

The daily rains ceased at Ioannina towards the 
latter end of June, after which the heat was ex- 
cessive till about the 10th of July; showery wea- 
ther then followed, with a cool northerly wind till 
the 21st; the heat then increased daily till about 
the 26th, when it arrived at its maximum, the 
thermometer at 2 p.m. ranging from 85° to 95° in 
the coolest parts of the house, and so continued 
during the first half of August. About the 12th 
of that month the cold north wind again set in, 
causing dysentery on board our ships off the coast. 
These sudden changes of temperature are one of 
the worst peculiarities of the climate of Ioannina. 
I have known the north wind blow for several 
days almost as hot as an Egyptian khamsin, and 
then suddenly become cold, without any rain 
having fallen within the visible horizon. At Ka- 
larytes in the middle of August, the thermometer 
fell below 60°; on my return to Ioannina, on the 
22d of August, the weather for about a week was 
calm, with a light north-west wind, and hot though 
very moderate compared with the two former 
periods of heat. About the first of September 
the southerly winds began, and continued with an 
accompaniment of violent rain and thunder for a 
fortnight. A letter which I received from Capt. 
Brisbane, senior officer of the ships on the coast, 
dated Sept. 16, stated that he had been prevented 
for many days from approaching the coast, and 
that the weather at sea had been severe in the 
extreme. After this little monsoon there was a 
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series of the fairest and calmest days with some- 


times very light north-westers in the afternoon, 


till the 28th September, when the southerly winds 
again set in, and the rains became almost inces- 
sant until I departed for Arta, on the 20th Oc- 
tober. The wind seldom blows for twenty-four 
hours from between the west and south-east with- 
out bringing rain. 

From these and other remarks which I have 
before incidentally made, it is apparent that, in 
respect of climate, Ioannina is more northerly 
than any part of Italy, except the mountains, and 
may perhaps be ranked with Vienna. It is pos- 
sible, however, that this year has hardly been 
an average one, and that there has been more 
rain durmg the winter and s 
hot and dry weather in the summer than usual. 
In some years the drought is said to be distress- 
ing, and in consequence of the dry gravelly soil 


pring, and _ less 


is probably much sooner felt here than in Thes- 
saly, for Providence seems to have admirably 
adapted the soils to the climates on either side of 
the Pindus, the deep rich mould of Thessaly 
requiring a much smaller degree of moisture to 
render it productive than the light stony cal- 


carcous soil of the greater part of Hmrus, but 


0 
oD 
particularly the plain of Ioannina, which can only 
be rendered productive by frequent and copious 
urigation. 

Arta, October 1809.—The district of Arta 
contains 170 villages, in eight kolis or sub- 
divisions :—1. Kambo, or the plain; 2. Luro; 
3. Lamari; 4. Laka; 5. Kervasara; 6. Vrysis; 
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7. Radhovizdhi, or Radhovisi; 8. Tzumérka, or 
Tzumérniko!. 

The chief villages in Kambo are Mehmetjaus 
and Rakhi, to the westward of Arta—Kostakiis, 
half an hour from Arta in the road to Salaghéra, 
and Neokhori, 2 hours from the sea on the right 
bank of the river of Arta, which is so far navi- 
gable to small vessels. Kambo is divided by the 
river of St. George from Luro, which contains 
the valley of Luro as far as the mountains of 
Suli. In Lamari, are Libdkhovo, before de- 
scribed, as well as Kastro-sykia or -ski4é, Kama- 
rina, Mikhalitzi, and Mytika. In Laka, are Lélovo 
—Pogortissa, one hour and a half from Tervit- 
ziana, which is in the district of [odnnina—Fili- 
piadhes on the river of St. George half an hour 
from Strivina—Podhogora, in the plain of Lélovo 
opposite to that village, and Papadhates in a lofty 
situation an hour and a half from Podhogora and 
2 hours from St. George. In Kervasara are Stri- 
vina, Kometzadhes, Muliana, Klisira, near Pen- 
depigadhia, and Akoghi. In Vrysis, Peta is 
the only considerable village. In Rhadhovisi are 
Komboti, Skulikarya, and Velitzik6, the two 
latter in the mountains. In Tzumérka are Pra- 
manda, Melisurgus, Thodhoriana, Lupsista, and 


Vurgaréli. The villages above named contain 
about 2000 families; all the others in the district 
of Arta being small, have not more than 3000, so 
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that the whole rural population of Arta is about 
30,000, to whom may be added for that of the 
town, 5000 Greeks, 500 Turks and as many Jews. 

The plain of Arta and the sub-district of Lamari 
belong entirely, with the exception of two Turkish 
tjiftliks, to the Vezir or his sons; and it is com- 
puted that the yearly revenue of their lands and 
flocks amounts on an average to 1400 purses. 
From the farmers he receives four-tenths of the 
crop in kind, which includes one-eighth in wheat, 
barley, and oats, and one-tenth in rokka, due to 
him as voivoda. Wheat and kalambokki are the 
principal produce of Arta, then wine, of which 
there are 20,000 horse-loads, but of indifferent 
quality, as the vineyards are in the plain; barley, 
oats, cotton, flax, tobacco, rice, and pulse. The 
landlord’s wheat and maize are partly consumed 
by the troops and household of the Pasha and his 
sons : the tobacco and rice are sold at loannina. 
The exports by sea from the district in the commo- 
dities abovementioned, to which are to be added 
the oranges, lemons, and hazel-nuts, of the gar- 
dens of Arta, are reckoned to be of the annual 
value of 1000 purses. The Vezir pays to the 
Porte for the mukata of the voivodalik 300 purses, 
and receives more than that sum from the persons 


alone to whom he underlets the customs, and who 
collect them at Arta, Mytika, Luro, and Kas- 
troskia. 

For the tithe of the lands not owned by him he 
receives annually 290 purses. A duty on wine col- 
lected at the wine-houses, he lets for 16,000 pias- 
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tres; the kumérki, or excise on goods entering 
the town, together with the statiri, or fee on 
public weighing, for 10,000 piastres ; the monopoly 
of tobacco, for 16,000. About 15,000 piastres 
are collected by his agent for the kumérki, or 
toll upon sheep and goats passing through Arta 
from the mountains of Hpirus to feed in the winter 
in Acarnania. The subashilik and vostina, which 
are fees paid to the Vezir as possessing the ziaméts 
and timaria of Arta, comprehending about a fourth 
of the district, amount to 13,000 piastres. Other 
contributions of various kinds accruing to him as 


governor are reckoned at 75,000; so that the 
amount of his revenue from his gain upon the 
mukata added to the produce of his landed pro- 
perty, including that of his sons, is near 2000 
purses, or 60,000/. sterling, from the kaza of Arta 


alone. 

The customs of loannina, of the ports of the 
Forty Saints and Vutzintro, are let by the Vezir, 
together with the voivodalik of Ioannina, and an 
excise levied upon merchandize passing over the 
bridge of Raiko, or in entering the gates of Ioan- 
nina, for 450 purses. His estates in that district 
are more extensive than in Arta, but probably not 
more productive: he possesses, however, various 
sources of superior profit in the larger popula- 
tion, and the amount of his net revenue from 
both, may be estimated at 120,000/. per annum. 
It is supposed by the person who gave me the par- 
ticulars of his Artend property, and who is one 
the farmers of the revenue, that his whole net in- 
come, exclusive of payments and presents at Con- 
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stantinople, is about five millions of piastres, or 
300,000/.—a sum capable of effecting twice as much 
as in England, but for which he is charged, it must 
be remembered, with all the expence of the civil 
government and military defence of the country. 

The djezye-guebran (tribute of the infidels) com- 
monly called the kharadj, is farmed by the Vezir 
from the farmer- general of this well-known capita- 
tion tax on ae non-Musulmans. It ameunts 
to three, six, or twelve piastres, according to the 
person’s age, and amounts in the kaza of Arta to 
35,000 piastres; in that of Ioannina to nearly 
twice as much. Upon this the Vezir makes some 
profit. Besides this and the other sid ea which 
have been mentioned, each family is assessed for 
the local expences by the Proesti; the aie sum 
levied under this head in the district of Arta is 
about 100,000 piastres, without taking into ac- 
count avanias and forced loans, which are seldom 
or never repaid in toto. To these burthens must 
be added also the quartering and feeding of sol- 
diers, Turks, and public characters of all descrip- 
tions, as well as angaries, or contributions of 
horses, personal labour, and materials, which the 
Vezir frequently demands for public works, or more 
properly speaking, for the execution of his caprices 
in building palaces and castles. 

The old inhabitants of Arta speak with great 
respect of Suleyman, who was cut off by the 
Porte forty-five years ago, and in whose time 
those who now pay 700 piastres in khréi were not 
taxed more than 30, which, however, was equal to 
150 at the present day. At that time the spahiliks 
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of the district belonged to Turks, and the remain- 
ing lands almost entirely to Greeks, subject to a 
tithe of about an eighth, the kharadj, and a few 
other general or local taxes. The mode in which 
Aly has acquired all this property, and the effects 
of the change upon Arta, is exemplified in the 
house in which I am lodged: lke many others in 
the town it is large, and shows signs of former 
comfort and opulence, but belongs to a poor widow 
who can only afford to occupy a part of it, the 
Pasha having purchased all her landed property 
at her husband’s death for his own price. He was 
much indebted to Kyr P. of Arta for having arranged 
his finances in this district, and for having in par- 
ticular made the customs much more productive 
than before. When at the close of his labours P. 
made an humble application for some remunera- 
tion, the only answer he received was: Turn and 
sit down prudently ; your father died rich, yet I 
never tormented you’. 

Arta supplies loannina with the greater part of 
its fruits and vegetables, particularly with the 
orange tribe, which are in a state of maturity here 
nine months in the year. The blossoms only which 
expand in September and October, produce fruit 
that does not ripen. The following method of 
planting slips of orange-trees is generally prac- 
tised at Arta; the bark having been taken off 
round the place where the separation is to be 
made, a strip of sheep-skin leather is tied tight 
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round the wood. <A quantity of earth contained 
in two half pots is then placed at the hgature, and 
bound so as to be supported by the main body of 
the tree, in order that the branch may not be in- 
jured by the weight. Roots soon strike into the 
earth from the branch, after which it may be cut 
off and placed in the ground. In this manner a 
tree may be planted with fruit upon it, and will 
bear a good crop in one, two, or three years, ac- 
cording to its strength, instead of ten, which the 
seedling requires in coming to perfection. It is 
found that a tree, however good, improves in its 
fruit by being grafted every three or four years: 
the graft is taken from a choice tree, and some- 
times from the same tree. 

In the church of the evayyetopoc TNC Tlavayiac 
stands a square stele of marble or hard limestone, 
three feet high, adorned at the top and down the 
angles with a plain moulding, but broken and in- 
complete at the bottom. Whether this monument 
was not discovered at the time of my former visit, 
or whether I missed it, trusting too much to the 
guidance of Bishop Ignatius, I cannot assert. It 
is a dedication by the community of the deacons 
in the priesthood of Canopus to Sarapis, Isis, Anu- 
bis, and Harpocrates’. Both priest and deities 
seem to have been an importation from Egypt in 
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the time of the Ptolemies, with which date the 
form of the characters accords. 

Oct. 25.—Peta is a village of sixty houses, dis- 
tant an hour’s ride to the N.E. of Arta, on the 
heights just above the Arachthus, where it issues 
into the plain. On the river's bank, below the 
village, stands the monastery of Theotoki. Two 
hours higher, at Sarandaforo, the Arta is joined by 
a large tributary flowing from Mount Tzumérka, 
above the left bank of which, on the mountain 
facing Tzumérka, are Vurgaréli and the monastery 
of Vela. Between these places and Peta is a 
range of fertile heights, which are now quite un- 
cultivated, the small villages, which formerly oc- 
cupied them having been totally ruined by rob- 
bers. Peta, which has lately become a tyiftlik 
of Mukhtar Pasha has a small territory pro- 
ducing oil, corn, and kalambokki, all which are of 
excellent quality: its tobacco is not in such re- 
pute. 

Oct. 26.—From Peta to Komboti: distance 
1 hour and 45 minutes, without baggage. To 
the right of the road, in the valley which is in- 
cluded between Petro-vini, as the ancient Perrh- 
anthe or hill of Ambracia is called, and the heights 
of Peta and Komboti, we pass the ruin of a build- 
ing apparently of the time of the Lower Empire. 
The territory of Komboti is a fertile slope at the 
foot of the range of inferior hills which are backed 
by the great range, the continuation of Tzumérka. 
Komboti was once a large Eleftherokhori, but 
having become a tjiftlik of Mukhtar Pasha, is now 
in a declining state. It still produces, however, 
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corn, wine, maize, tobacco, and oil, and consists 
of 120 houses. A river here issues frora the moun- 
tains, and crossing the plain enters a lagoon which 
stretches along the shore from the north-eastern 
angle of the gulf to within a short distance of the 
mouth of the Arta. Formerly there was a salt- 
work in this lagoon. At the head of the valley, 
above Komboti, an hour distant from thence, are 
said to be the remains of a Hellenic town, at a 
place called Kastri. 

After dining with the Proestos, I descend to 
Koprena, the name of an anchorage at the mouth 
of the river of Komb6ti, and embark at sunset in a 
Kefaloniote boat which I had ordered from Sala- 
ghéra. Koprena is midway between the mouth of 
the river of Arta and Menidhi, a small bay at the 
north-eastern angle of the gulf, exactly at the be- 
ginning of the pass of Makrinoro. On a height 
which rises from the bay of Menidhi toe the N.E. 
are the remains of a Hellenic fortress which com- 
manded the northern entrance of the pass. The 
ruins are called Paledpyrgo. In the night we sail 
to Vlikha, a distance of about eight miles in a right 
line, but by land reckoned a march of five hours, 
of which the pass of Makrinoro is about the half 
in distance, but greater in time, the road being 


very bad and impeded by woods. 

Arapi and Vlikha are small tjiftliks, each con- 
sisting of a tower and quadrangle of cottages, situ- 
ated, the former at the northern, the latter at the 
southern end of a height called Mavro-vini, which 
is covered with wild olives, and projects to the 
westward of the general line of the coast, thus 
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forming a promontory at the head of the gulf. 
Between Mavrovuni and the great range of moun- 
tains which fall on the opposite side to the Ache- 
lous is a plain, commencing at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Makrinéro, and extending to the 
valley of Xerdkambo, which is on a higher level. 
From Arapi the coast retires eastward, and forms 
the bay of Kataforno, where a lagoon occupies the 
lower part of the plain, extending two miles from the 
foot of the height of Arapi. Here was formerly a 
valuable fishery, which has been abandoned in 
consequence of the kleftic wars. Two torrents 
descend into this lagoon, one from the back of 
Makrinoro, the other from the mountains on the 
eastern side of the plain, where are situated the 
villages of Syndhikno and Dunista: 

Beyond Vlikha, southward, the coast retires to 
Armyro, another lagoon, or rather shallow bay ; 
for it has an opening of considerable breadth and 
depth between a low point and the cape of Sparto- 
vuni, which forms, with cape Kendrémata on the 
opposite side, the entrance of the bay of Kervasara. 
The bay or lagoon of Armyroé extends eastward to 
Xerdkambo. On the summit of the cape which 
terminates the ridge of Spartovuni, are the ruins 
of a small fortress called Kastridtissa, which con- 
sists partly of Hellenic and partly of more modern 
work. Below it, on the border of the bay, are a 
few houses named Armyro. 

The plain of Vlikha, although not less fertile 
than that of Arta, is now cultivated only about 
Arapi, Vlikha, and a third hamlet called Neo- 
khori, lately established by the Vezir, and peopled 
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with Prévyzans, whom he has deprived of their 
property at Prévyza on pretence of their having 
aided the French against him in the war. The 
plain in the uncultivated parts is chiefly covered 
with fern, and there are many large plane-trees 
on the banks of the torrents. 

Oct. 27.—At Neokhéri, distant three-quarters 
of an hour eastward of Vlikha, on the last fall of 
the mountain, are the ruins of an ancient city, 
the general form of which may be understood from 
the annexed sketch. 
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The walls were more than a mile in cir- 
cuit; and though very little of them remains 
above ground, they are traceable in every part, 
except in a marshy level near the village. The 
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masonry, like that of Ambracia at Arta, is nearly 
regular, and is thus unlike that of the Acarnanian 
ruins, which are generally of the second order. A 
peaked hill formed the citadel, the wall of which 
is still traceable. Without the walls, on the 
southern side, are the foundations of a large 
quadrangular building, probably a temple; but 
not a fragment of sculpture is anywhere to be 
seen, except a fluted cippus in the village church. 
The city was well protected by the mountain, 
which rises abruptly to the east, by a deep ravine 
to the north, and to the south by that of the river 
of Ariadha, which here enters the plain, and 
seems recently to have taken a course to the south- 
ward of its former direction. The ancient site is 
in many places overgrown with trees; and not far 
from it inland begin the impassable woods, con- 


sisting of large oaks mixed with underwood, which 


extend to the Aspro, with the interposition only of 
a little cultivated land around a very few villages. 
Ariadha, the largest, is two hours above Neokhori, 
bearing east from Vlikha. 

Notwithstanding some objections which may be 
deduced from Strabo and Thucydides, I believe 
these to be the ruins of Argos, and that the river 
of Ariadha, which flows on the southern side of 
them, is the J/nachus—a name derived, as well as 
that of the city, from the Peloponnesian Argos, 
from whence a colony founded the Amphilochian 
Argos about the time of the Trojan war’. The 


* Hecatzeus ap. Strabon. p. p. 825. Thucyd. 1. 2, c. 68. 
271. Ephorus ap. Strabon. Ephorus represents both Acar- 
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following are the objections to this opinion. Strabo 
reports Hecateeus to have asserted that the river of 
Amphilochia, which took its name from the Ina- 
chus of Peloponnesian Argos, had its rise in the 
same Mount Lacmus in which were the sources 
of the Atas or Aous; that the former flowed to 
Argos, and discharged itself into the Achelous ; 
the latter into the Adriatic Sea'. In some verses 
of Sophocles cited by the geographer, the same 
origin is ascribed to the Inachus, and the Perrheebi 
are said to have occupied the country at the sources 
of the river’. 
of the Lnachus, it could 


If this were a correct description 
not possibly have flowed 
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nania and Amphilochia to have 
been colonized by Alcmzon 
before the Trojan war. Accord- 
ing to Thucydides, Amphilo- 
chus founded Argos after the 
war. 
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into the Ambracic Gulf, and Argos of Amphi- 
locha should be sought for to the eastward 
of the great ridge lying between the gulf and 
the Achelous. But Argos was certainly near 
or upon the shore of the gulf, as appears from 
Strabo himself, who, in contradiction to the tenor 
of his citations from Hecateus and Sophocles, tes- 
tifies that the Amphilochi occupied the coast of 
the Ambracic Gulf, between Ambracia and Acar- 
nania, and that the Inachus flowed into the gulf’. 
And of this there cannot remain any question, 
upon a reference to the still better authority of the 
historians, Thucydides, Polybius, and Livy?; the 
first of whom relates some transactions which abso- 
lutely require a position for Argos on or very near 
the shore of the gulf; while Polybius describes 
Argos as 180 stades from Ambracia, towards 
Acarnania ; and Livy, who copies him, states the 
same distance at twenty-two Roman miles. From 
these facts it is evident, that the plain of Vlikha 
was a principal part of the Amphilochia, and that 
Argos was in some part of that plain. It would 
seem, therefore, that Hecateeus was misinformed as 
to the course of the Inachus and the situation of 
Argos, and that Strabo had not a knowledge of 
the country sufficient to correct the historian. As 
to the verses of Sophocles, their weight, as a geo- 
eraphical testimony, is much diminished by their 
forming part of a passage in which the poet repre- 
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sented the Inachus, after flowing to the Achelous 
as then crossing the sea, and re-appearing in Lyr- 
ceia of Argolis, an acknowledged fable, justly 
compared by Strabo to that of the Alpheius flow- 
ing to the fountain Arethusa at Syracuse, to that of 
the Nile flowing to the Inopus of Delus, and to that 
of the origin of the Sicyonian Asopus in Phrygia’. 
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The strongest objection to Neokhori as the site 
g J 
of Argos is, that Thucydides describes Argos as a 
maritime city *, which, it must be admitted, better 
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suits the remains at Kervasara, the only place be- 
sides Neokhori near the eastern shore of the gulf, 
where any remains are found deserving the cha- 
racter of a polis,—all the others in this quarter 
being those of fortresses or of come. At Kervasara 
there are not only the fortifications of a large 
town, but they stand so near the sea as to an- 
swer perfectly to the description of er@adaccia. 
Kervasara, however, is considerably more than 
twenty-two Roman miles from Arta: there is no 
river corresponding to the Jnachus, and the posi- 
tion seems exactly to accord with the description 
of Limnea, as lying on the confines of the country 
of the Agrei, and as being the nearest harbour to 
Stratus, or that which afforded the most short and 
convenient approach to that city from the Ambracic 


(eke? 


It may be thought, perhaps, that assuming the 
ruins at Kervasara to be those of Argos, Limnea 


may be placed at Lutraki, or at Ruga, where the 
situation of the ruins in a lake would be well 
adapted to that ancient name; but in this case 
Argos would have been exactly interposed between 
Limneea and the Agreei, which is contrary to Thu- 
cydides. Nor would Limnza in that case have 
been on the road from Argos to Stratus, as it ap- 
pears to have been upon two occasions described 
by the same historian :—1. When Cnemus the 
Spartan, in the third year of the Peloponnesian 
war, (B. c. 429,) invaded Acarnania, in conjunc- 


Thueyad. ly 2;:c.. 80; 1..3,.c. 106. Polybsd. 5, c. 546.'14. 
See Vol. I, p. 144. 
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tion with the Epirotes and Ambraciote ; on which 
occasion he proceeded from Ambracia through 
the Argeia, and having ravaged Limnea ’, 
marched from thence to Stratus. 2. When Eu- 
rylochus in the sixth year was opposed to the 
Athenian allies in the Amphilochia’, to which 
occurrence I shall presently revert. It is true 
that Thucydides in the former passage describes 
Limnea as a small unfortified town®; which is 
better suited to Lutraki, where no vestiges of Hel- 
lenic antiquity are visible, than either to Ruga or 
Kervasara. We may easily conceive, however, 
that the importance of the situation of Kervasara 
may have caused that place to have been aug- 
mented and fortified subsequently to the events 
related by the historian: nor is the name Limnea 
unsuitable to Kervasara, there being a marsh near 
two miles in length, at no great distance inland 
from the ruins. I am still, therefore, disposed to 
adhere to the opinion that Kervasaré was the 
ancient Limnea. 

It is no slight evidence of Argos having been 
near Vlikha, that I purchased from the peasants 
of that village three coins of that city in copper, of 
great rarity, and which I had never before met 
with; for coins of cities in that metal, unless 
where the coinage was very abundant, are seldom 
found at any distance from the places themselves. 
As to the adjective erBadaccia applied by Thucy- 
dides to Argos, it is to be observed, that the inlet 
of Armyro, although very shallow, does not re- 


*Thucyd. 1. 2;'c. 80. * Kopny arelyvorov. 
* Thucyd |. 3, c. 105. 
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semble the other lagoons around the gulf of Arta, 


which, like such lakes in general, are separated 


from the sea by stripes of very low land, through 
which there are one or two narrow entrances. 
Armyro, on the contrary, has a considerable depth 
of water at the entrance, with a breadth of three 
or four hundred yards, and is still one of the Skales 
or harbours of the gulf. It is very possible, there- 
fore, that the part of the inlet nearest to Neokhori, 
which is now a marsh or a lagoon, according to 
the season of the year, may have been rendered 
shallower than it was formerly by the alluvion 
of the rivers, or by other causes which constantly 
though variously operate on the coasts of Greece, 
and that it may once have afforded a commodious 
harbour to Argos. 

There may still perhaps be another conjecture 
as to the site of Argos, namely, that it stood at 
Vlikha, a word having some appearance of being 
a corruption of Amphilochia, and that the ruins at 
Neokhéri are not those of Avgos, but of some 
other city,—for example, that of the Agrei. But 
this would leave an insufficient space at the head 
of the Gulf for the Amphilochia. Nor will this 
or any other situation, except that of Neokhori, 
perfectly accord with the mention of Argos by 
Thucydides on the occasion already referred to, 
when in the winter of the sixth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the Amphilochi and Acarnanes, 
headed by Demosthenes the Athenian, gained a 
complete victory over the Ambraciots and their 
Peloponnesian allies, under Eurylochus the Spar- 


tan. Eurylochus, after having failed in an attempt 
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upon Naupactus, had marched into Aitolia, and 
instead of returning into the Peloponnesus, had 
remained at Proschium in that province until the 
winter, with the view of assisting the Ambraciote 
against Argos, after which it was intended, in case 
of success, to proceed against the allies of Athens 
in Acarnania. When Eurylochus learned that 
3000 Ambraciot hoplite, advancing from Am- 
bracia, had oecupied Olpe, a strong fortress upon 
a height above the sea', 25 stades from Argos, 
he advanced from Proschium, through the ter- 
ritories of Phetiz, Medeon, and Limnza, into 
the Agrais, which was friendly to him, and from 
thence, having crossed Thyamus, an uncultivated 
mountain, he entered the Argeia in the night, 
passing unperceived between Crenz, where a body 
of Acarnanes had been stationed to prevent him, 
and the city Argos, where the rest of the Acar- 
nanes were assembled with such of the Amphilochi 
as had not been prevented by the Ambraciote ’. 
Having thus eflected a junction with the Ambraciote 
at Olpz, he took post with the combined force at 
Metropolis, soon after which Demosthenes arriving 
in the Gulf, anchored near Olpe?* with twenty 
Athenian ships, on board of which were 200 
Messenian hoplite from Naupactus, and _ sixty 
Athenian archers. Having disembarked these, 
and taken the command of the Acarnanes and 
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Amphilochi, he encamped near Olpe, where he 
was separated only by a great ravine’ from the 
army of Eurylochus. It was not until the sixth 
day that the opponents drew out their troops for 
battle. Demosthenes, who was on the right with 
the Messenians and the archers of Athens, opposed 
to Eurylochus and the Peloponnesians, finding 
himself in danger of being outflanked by means 
of the numerical superiority of the enemy, con- 
cealed 800 Acarnanians, half hoplite and half 
light armed, in a hollow way’. The stratagem was 
successful : Eurylochus in attempting to turn the 


right of his adversary was attacked in the rear by 


the Acarnanians, who were in ambush, and was 
slain, with many of his best men. The Ambra- 
clote in his right wing, meantime, had so far 
prevailed over the Acarnanes and Amphilochi 
opposed to them as to drive them towards Argos, 
when perceiving the defeat of the other part of 
their line, they turned, and found some difficulty 
in making good their retreat into Olpe. The 
next day Menedeus, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, made proposals for permission to retreat, 
when Demosthenes, with the concurrence of the 
Acarnanian leaders, and with a view to bring the 
Peloponnesians into discredit in that part of 
Greece, agreed to allow the latter to retire sepa- 
rately. This was soon afterwards effected ; the 
Peloponnesians, who went out from Olpe on 


pretence of gathering herbs and dried bushes for 
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firewood ', were permitted to move forward and 
escape, while the Ambraciote who followed them, 
ignorant of the secret treaty of the former with 
Demosthenes, were slain. There fell, however, 
not more than 200, because having been colonists 
of Corinth, and hence resembling the Pelopon- 
nesians in armour, customs, and language, it was 
difficult for the enemy to distinguish them. All 
those who escaped took refuge with Salynthius, 
king of the Agri, whose territory confined on 
the Amphilochia’, from whence they proceeded 
to CEniade*. In the mean time Demosthenes, 
who had received advice that all the disposable 
force of the Ambraciote was advancing through 
Amphilochia towards Olpz, from whence their 
comrades had sent for assistance on the first ar- 
rival of the enemy, detached parties to beset the 
roads and seize the strong posts, particularly one 
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and the mentioned by 


almost every halt of a body of 


Greek or Albanian  soldieis, 
who are to be seen dispersed 
around the halting place, em- 
ployed in lachanizing for their 
suppers. 
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of the summits of the mountain Idomene, the 
other pinnacle of which, called the lesser Idomene, 
the Ambraciote occupied in their advance. In the 
evening Demosthenes moved forward to the pass‘ 
with half his army, sending the remainder, which 
consisted chiefly of Amphilochi, into the Amphilo- 
chian mountains. Before daylight the next morning 
he attacked the Ambraciote, and the surprise was 
rendered more complete by the Messenians, who, 
advancing in front, addressed the enemy in Doric. 
The consequence was that the Ambraciote were 
all either slain on the spot, or that endeavouring 
to escape into the mountains they fell into the 
hands of the Amphilochi, while some, to avoid 
these their most rancorous enemies, (as neigh- 
bours often were in Greece) preferred rushing into 
the sea, in order to swim to the Athenian ships, 
which happened at that moment to be near the 
coast. Demosthenes then endeavoured to persuade 
the Amphilochi and Acarnanes to attack Ambracia, 
which might easily have been taken, so great had 
been its loss of men, had not the Acarnanes been 
afraid of making the Athenians too powerful in this 
quarter. Soon afterwards the Acarnanes and Am- 
philochi made a treaty of peace and alliance with 
the Ambraciote for a hundred years’. 


From this interesting 
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The same term of 100 years 


is found in the treaty between 


narrative which so well 


the people of Elis and Eva, on 
a bronze tablet in the British 
Museum, which is_ probably 
two centuries earlier than the 
treaty here mentioned by Thu- 
cydides. 
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illustrates the military system, the manners and 
the politics of Greece, we learn that the moun- 
tain of which the abrupt termination at the head 
of the Ambracic gulf, in the great line of com- 
munication between the northern and southern 
provinces of Western Greece, causes the pass to 
be one of the most important in the whole country, 
was named Idomene, or [domene in the plural, 
with reference to the two summits, both which 
were fortified posts, if not in the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, at least at a subsequent date, as re- 
mains of them still exist. Of that at the northern 
end there are considerable ruins, now called, as I 
before remarked, Paledpyrgo. The éoforn, through 
which Demosthenes advanced on the eve of his 
second victory, seems clearly to have been the 
pass of Makrinoro itself, especially from the cir- 
cumstance of the routed Ambraciote having en- 
deavoured to swim to the Athenian ships. It fol- 
lows that the southern extremity of the mountain 
above Kataférno was that which Demosthenes 
occupied, that the northern at Menidhi was the 
position in which the Ambraciotze were attacked 
and defeated, and that Paleopyrgo was the lesser 
Idomene. By taking possession of the southern 
summit, Demosthenes obtained a post which both 
protected the advance and secured the retreat in 
case of ill success, as well of the division which he 
led through Makrinéro as of that which marched 
through the mountains to the right. 

The anchorage of the fleet of Demosthenes 
seems to have been in the bay of Kataforno. 
Arapi, or more probably a position on the ad- 
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jacent part of Mavrovuni, where some Hellenic 
remains are still said to exist, exactly at the dis- 
tance of 25 stades from Neokhéri, which the 
historian gives as the interval between Olpe and 
Argos, I conceive to have been the site of Olpe, 
of which name Arapi is a very natural corruption. 
The torrent which separated the combatants seems 
to have been the northern of those which enter 
the lagoon of Arapi, and Metropolis to have been 
a place on its right bank, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Makrinoro. The hollow way where 
Eurylochus fell was probably a higher part of the 
same ravine which separated the two armies. As 
changes have occurred on all the alluvial coasts 
of Greece since the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
in some instances by the filling up of harbours, as 
I conceive to have happened at Argos, in others 
by the extension of the low coast, and the forma- 
tion of lagoons within the beach, which is likely 
to have been the case at the bay of Kataforno, the 
lagoon near Arapi may not have existed, or may 
not have been of such extent as it now is, in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. Armyro I con- 
ceive to have been the position of Crene, where 
the Acarnanes were stationed to intercept the 
enemy ; for that place lying on the route from 
the southward into the Amphilochian plain, was 
exactly suited to that purpose. But Eurylochus 
suspecting, or having intimation of their design 
when he arrived in the vale of Limnea, crossed 
Mount Zhyamus, which is thus identified with 
Spartovuni, and descended into the plain of 
Vlikha, between Armyro and Neckhori. 

The same transactions in the fourth year of the 
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Peloponnesian war leave no doubt of the situation 
of the Agrais, or country of the Agre, which 
appears to have been separated from the district 
of Limnea in Acarnania by Spartovini, and far- 
ther inland from the Medionia by a continuation 
of the same ridge, thus comprehending the vale 
of the Kekhriniatza up to the ruined fortress of that 
name, which was probably on the frontier of the 
Agrais and Stratice. The Agrei comprehended 
therefore the modern villages of Varetadha, Ser- 
dhiniana, and Ariadha, and separating the Aperanti 
from the Amphilochi, touched the southern bor- 
ders of the Oreite, and the north-western fron- 
tier of Avtola. At Xerdkambo and cape Kas- 
tridtissa they extended to the shore of the Gulf. 
As I learn from Captain Mitjo Kondoianni, who 
commands 200 armatoli in Valto, and is there- 
fore well acquainted with that and the neigh- 
bouring districts, that the only Hellenic ruins 
which ean be compared with those at Neokhori, 
Surovigh, and Prevéntza, are at Serdhiniana, this 
was probably the position of the chief town of the 
Agrei; if therefore the name Ariadha has been 
formed from ‘Ayoaida, it is in a situation different 
from that of the ancient city, in the same manner 
as Vlikha, if it be a corruption of Amphilochia. 
Captain Kondoianni describes another great ruin, 
called Syvisti, near the left bank of the Achelous, 
about 4 hours above the monastery of Tetarna, 
in a part of ‘Agrafa named Velaghora, but it seems 
rather to be the remains of a town of the lower 
Empire, though possibly occupying the site of a 


city of the Hwrytanes. The Achelous, according 


to the same informant, often contains very little 
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water in summer above Tetarna, where it receives 
a large subterraneous stream; and a little lower 
down its principal tributary, the Mégdhova, or 
Migdova, which is composed of three rivers. Of 
these, the western rises near the village ‘Agrafa, 
from a range of heights, beyond which are situ- 
ated Leontito, Petrilo, and several other large 
Agrafiote villages. The middle or main stream of 
the Mégdhova, rises on the eastern side of Mount 
Karava, flows first through an extensive valley 
named Nevropoli, and then traverses a more con- 
fined country between the olopian ridges border- 
ing upon Thessaly, and a secondary parallel range, 
until it receives the Aguliano or river of Karpe- 
nisi; after which, turning to the north-west, it 
joins the Agrafidtiko; and at no great distance 
below that junction falls into the Aspro, at a spot 
to which the union of a third stream from the 
mountain of Syndekno to the westward gives the 
name of Tripdtamo. Not far below Tripdtamo, 
the river is said to flow between precipices so 
closely approaching, as to be crossed by a bridge 
of ropes, whence the place is called Sta Kre- 
masta. If the Mégdhova be the Campylus, as 
| before suggested ', the name may have been 
derived from its reflex course, caused by the 
southerly projection of the mountain of Keras- 
sovo, near the southern extremity of ‘Agrafa. 
This remarkable peak is visible from Prévyza, 
a few degrees to the right of the still more 
stniking Kalana, which latter les from Saint 
George at Prévyza, exactly in a line with the 


two capes forming the entrance from the gulf of 
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Prévyza, into that of Arta. Viéna, or Paneto- 
licum, opposite to Vlokhd, is also visible from the 
same station, as well as the northern summit of 
the same great ridge near Arakhova, in Suvaélako, 
in the district of Karpenisi, the latter subtending 
15°1. with the centre of Kalana and the two capes, 
the former 28°. 

November 9.—From Prévyza to Luro in 34 
hours, the loaded horses in 5 hours. The road 
passes through the ruins of Vicopolis, and over 
the height of Mikhalitzi into the plain of Lamari, 
which has the same rich kind of soil as that of 
Prévyza, but is overgrown with small oaks and 
brainbles, and supplies only pasture to the Vezir’s 
flocks. Near Prévyza the hawthorn was in blos- 
som, and there were lambs of a month old. As 
we advance towards the interior the season is less 
forward. The castle of Luro, built only a few 
years ago, is already falling to ruin, having been 
constructed like the dwelling houses of Epirus, 
of loose stones and mud interposed between strata 
of wood. In the opening of the vale above Luro, 
Suli presents itself to view in a very imposing 
manner. ‘The vale and the slopes of the adjacent 
mountains, as far up as Suli and Tervitziana, are 
covered with oaks. These are for the most part 
small and of the velani kind; towards the river of 
St. George are some of larger girth. 

In the afternoon I proceed in.3 hours to Memet- 
jaus, or Mamutjaus. At Kanza we leave the pass 
which leads into the vale of Lélovo to the’ left, 


traverse soon afterwards a marsh where the water 
comes up to the horses’ knees, and arrive at a 
wooden bridge across the river, of St. George, 
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from whence a winding muddy path leads through 
a plain of the most fertile soil, but producing only 
a small quantity of maize, to Riba. This is a 
small village on the left bank of the river of 
St. George, opposite to the ruins called Rogus, 
which occupy an extremity of the hills. The re- 
mains are those of a fortified town of the Byzantine 
empire, built upon Hellenic foundations, and com- 
posed in part of materials of ancient times. Al- 
though the place has probably for ages been ruined 
and deserted, the name still gives title to a suf- 
fragan bishop of the metropolitan See of Arta. It 
is found among the bishoprics of the metropolis of 
Naupactus, in the tenth century’, when Arta was 
not yet an episcopal See, and from Cantacuzenus it 
appears to have been one of the chief towns or for- 
tresses of Epirus in the fourteenth century’. The 
Hellenic remains seem from Polybius to have be- 
longed to a town named Charadra, for he relates 
that Philip passed by Charadra’ in his march 
from Ambracus to the strait of Actiwm, that is to 
say, from Fidhd-kastro in the marshes of Arta to 
Prévyza, from which line the marshes towards the 
sea would have caused a divergence to the north- 
ward. When Fulvius the Roman consul was pre- 
paring to besiege Ambracia, in the year B.c. 189, 
some /Etolian deputies, who had been intercepted 


' Not. Episcop. Gree. p. of any but the metropolitan 
394. Paris. It may have been Sees of Greece. 
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a century older, as we know * Cantacuz. 1..2, c. 34, et 
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Leo, not containing the names 
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by the Epirotes on their way to Rome, were sent 
to Charadra as prisoners, and from thence trans- 
ferred by the Epirotes to Buchetium'. The name 
occurs also in a fragment of Ennius’, which seems 
to refer to the good quality of a particular kind of 
shell-fish in the adjoining river or marshes. The 
town evidently took its name from the river which 
forming a continued cataract from one of its chief 
sources at St. George to the plain of Lélovo, well 
merited the appellation of Charadra. This stream, 
after emerging from the gorge between Strivina 
and Rogis, follows the foot of the woody heights 
to Rogts, and then turns towards Luro, receiving 
that river and joining the gulf not above two or 
three miles to the northward of the mazoma of 
Nicopolis. The marshes which intersect the plains 
below Lamari and Luro, and around Rogits, aided 
by the wild vegetation which surround them, 
render the maritime Molossis very unhealthy in 
summer, and scarcely any persons then remain in 
the villages except those engaged in the harvests. 

Nov. 10.— The road from Mamutjaus to 
loannina takes the direction of Arta, but winds 
very much in order to avoid the marshes, which 
seem to be chiefly formed by the river of Strivina 
and by sources between that place and Rogis, 
added to those of Khandépulo. In the latter marsh 
there are two streams, one of which joins the St. 
George, the other finds its way separately to the 
sea. There is no plain in Turkey where drainage 
would be attended with greater profit. Having 


* Pelyb, 2. 22..¢,.9, 
* Mytilenz est pecten Charadrumque apud Ambraciai. 
Ap. Apuleii Apol. p. 468. 
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arrived in two hours at Khalikiadhes, which is 
about one hour west of Marati, the suburb of Arta, 
we join, in another half hour, the paved dervéni, 
at a point one hour distant from Arta, and pro- 
ceeding from thence by the beylik, or high road, 
through Pendipigadhia, reach loannina, at the end 
of twelve hours and twenty minutes from Mamut- 
jaus, having halted one hour and twenty minutes 
on the road. ‘This route, the only one practicable 
at all seasons from the coast to the plain of Ioan- 
nina, is now paved in all the difficult places, and 
may be travelled in a four-wheeled carriage. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


EPIRUS. THESSALIA. 


From Ioannina to Métzovo, Stagis, and Trikkala—Sub-divi- 
sions of Trikkala district—‘Agrafa, its topography, popula- 
tion, and produce—Dolopia, Athamania, Tymphei, A:thices, 
Talares,—River Ion—Oxyneia—College of Dervises at Trik- 
kala—Gardhiki, Pelinneum—Tzighioti—Ferry of the Peneius 
— Phacium—Alifaka—Larissa 


Tarnavo—River Titaresius 


Cities of Pelasgiotts—Dhamasi—Dheminiko, Cyrette—In- 


scriptions—Mologhusta—Mallea, Eritium, city of the Per- 


rhebi, Oloosson— Vlakho-ianni—Leftherokhéri—E ricinium— 
Gritziano, Pharcadon—Bridge of Tzighioti—Vlokh6, Peiresie 
or Asterium—Rivers Enipeus, Apidanus—Petrino, Phyllus 
—Mount Mavrovini—Orfana—Fersala. 


Nov. 19.—From Ioannina to the three Khans! 
seven hours. From October the 20th to this day 
the weather has been equally divided between fair 
and showery. At Prévyza there was a heavy rain 
for five days, with very little intermission, suc- 
ceeded by a north-east wind for seven days, with 
an atmosphere perfectly serene. For the last four 
days there has been rain, with a south-west wind. 
This day, the wind having moved more directly 
westward, has brought only light showers. Mounts 
Kakardhista and Tzumérka were permanently 
tipped with snow on the first of this month. 
On the 10th, Kahardhista, the ridge of Métzovo, 
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and the summits of Zagéri, were entirely covered 
with snow, the first more extensively than the 
others, while Nemértzika and Olytzika had not 
any. All the summits around Kalarytes had 
been sprinkled two or three times during the 
rains of October; but the snow had all disap- 
peared, even from Kahardhista, on the 20th of 
October. 

Our route, although it is the high road to Con- 
stantinople, and the only frequented communica- 
tion between Epirus and Thessaly, is in the most 
neglected condition. The late autumnal rains 
have left it only just passable. The ascent and 
descent of the hill of Dhrysko, which divides the 
plain of Ioannina from the valley of the Arachthus, 
is in the worst possible state. After a halt at the 
khan of Dhrysko, we descend from thence to the 
Zagori branch of the Arta, cross it by the bridge 
rnc Kupac, follow up the bed of the Métzovo branch 
for near an hour; and then, after passing for a 
short distance along the right bank, cross to the 
opposite side by a bridge of one arch, follow the 
heights on that side, again descend into the bed, 
and then follow the right bank to the Three 
Khans. , 

Nov. 20.—From Tria Khania to Métzovo two 
hours and a quarter. We continue to follow the 
river along its bed, or over the heights on the left 
bank, as far as the bridge, which is a little below 
the junction of the tributary descending from the 
mountain of Khaliki; then quit the river, and 
ascend to Prosilion, or the northern Makhala of 
Métzovo, where I am lodged in the house of Kyr 
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S. N., a merchant who usually resides at loannina 
—receive visits from the primates, the stipendiary 
physician, who is a Neapolitan; the bolu-bashi 
a Tepeleniote, and Captain Dehli-Ianni a native 
of Métzovo, chief of the armatoli who defend the 
pass, and the terror of the robbers. 

The fields of the Metzovites producing only a 
small quantity of corn, they are now paying ten 
paras an oke for barley at Grevena or Trikkala, 
chiefly for the use of the horses of travellers. 
Though complaining of the Vezir’s extortions, they 
admit that he is not quite forgetful of the expences 
to which their situation in this great dervéni ren- 
ders them liable; and, like most of his subjects, 
they allow him the merit of defending them from 
inferior agents and highway robbers, though he 
seldom suffers any good opportunity to pass of 
plundering them himself: for instance, my host 
was three months in prison this year, under the 
pretext of being concerned in a correspondence 
with the Russians, and was obliged to pay the 
Vezir 1000 sequins to obtain his liberty; nor 
would it have been effected at this price without 
the intercession of Omér Bey Vrioni, whose assist- 
ance was wanted by Aly against Berat. 

The aflair of Berat has already cost His Highness 
so much that he is collecting money from ali quar- 
ters. A tatar overtook us to-day, going to collect 
80 purses from fifteen villages of Aspropétamo ; 
only in three or four of which, as Captain lanni 
informs me, are there any inhabitants left, the rest 
having fled from the robbers into the plain of 
Trikkala. The most conspicuous building in 
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Anilio, the quarter of Métzovo on the opposite side 
of the ravine, is a house which has been lately 
built by Mukhtar Pasha for a favourite youth of 
that place. 

Nov. 21.—A southerly gale, succeeding a single 
serene day, set in last midnight with great vio 
lence, and continues all this day, with torrents of 
rain. 

Nov. 22.—The southerly wind of yesterday had 
melted the snow upon the ridge, but last night it 
fell again and covered all the woods on the sum- 
mit; but by no means to such a degree as when | 
crossed the Zygés a week earlier, in the year 1805, 
which was noted for the early severity of the wea- 
ther. During the last two years there has been no 
permanent snow before January. Our passage to- 
day is not difficult ; especially as I have the assist- 
ance of ten or twelve khamalidhes, or porters of 
Métzovo, who were directed by the Vezir’s com- 
mandant to accompany me, together with nine of 
his palikaria. We arrive at the khan of Malakassi 
in three hours and a half. <A very useful khan 
has been established since my last visit, just under 
the eastern side of the summit. Here the Metzo- 
vites are responsible for having hamals constantly 
in attendance. 

Noy. 23.—A fall of snow during the night ren- 
ders the road extremely bad; and, together with 
the effect of the late rains in swelling the Salam- 
vria, and obliging us to follow the akres on the 
left bank, lengthens the time to Kalabaka an hour 
and a half. In descending the heights to the river 


of Kratzova or Miritza, which we cross by a high 
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bridge, the view opens of the entrance into Thes- 
saly between the superb rocks of the Metéora on 
the north, and the woody mountain opposite to them 
on the south, together with a part of the plains of 
Upper Thessaly, not far from Trikkala; with the 
exception of this part of the landscape the whole 
is now covered with snow. The river of Kratzova 
in the lower part of its course flows through a 
thick wood of large planes. Farther up, its valley 
is well cultivated, and on the heights still farther, 
at the distance of six or eight miles to our left, is 
seen the large village of Miritza. On the northern 
side of this valley the heights are covered with 
oaks, which extend also over the mountains, in- 
closing the vale of the Salamvria, but where the 
forest is not so thick, the trees being in general 
intermixed with vineyards around several villages: 
few of the oaks are of any considerable size. 

Nov. 24.—Kalabaka has suffered extremely of 
late from the vexations of the last hodja-bashi 
lanaki, who built a superb house with the produce 
of his plunder, and ended his days in the prison at 
loannina. But it is injured more permanently by 
the expence of konaks, to which it is continually 
subject, in consequence of its lying at the exit of 
the most frequented pass in Greece. 

The master of the house in which | lodge, who 
among his other misfortunes has left an eye with 
the thieves, had the honour not long since of 


having a Bey with a party of Albanians quartered 
upon him for ten or twelve days: they burnt his 
furniture and his silk frames, and finished by bor- 
rowing a valuable mule, which he saw no more. 
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To increase the misery of Kalabaka, the crop of 
silk has been bad this year, and the spinners have 
been obliged to purchase it at 30 piastres the oke, 
instead of 20, the usual price. The bishop roy 
Zrayov, who being an loannite' is more polished 
than the generality of caloyers, confirms the in- 
formation which IJ received on my former visit as 
to the existence of some vestiges of a Hellenic city 
at the distance of two or three miles from Kala- 
baka, on the opposite side of the river, in the 
direction of the Portes. A detached conical 
height at the foot of the mountain, sends forth a 
low ridge reaching to the river. Here some 
ancient sepulchres have been observed, and there 
are some remains of Hellenic walls on the height 
itself. The village Niklitzi-stands on the slope, 
but the ancient site is known by the name of 
Skambos, which might be supposed a corruption 
of orovce Toupove, and a proof of its being the posi- 
tion of Gomphi; but I cannot obtain any confirma- 
tion of this conjecture, as the Greeks follow Mele- 
tius in believing that Gomphi occupied the site 
of Stagus—an erroneous opinion, the inscription 
which exists here in honour of Severus and Cara- 
calla leaving no reasonable doubt of Stagis being 
the position of Avginium’. It is scarcely possible 
that Gomphi, which stood near the entrance of the 
passes leading by the shortest and easiest route 
through Athamania to Ambracia, could have been 
so far to the northward as the hill of Niklitzi, 
which, like A/giniwm, is at the entrance of the 
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pass leading into the Dodonea; the main com- 
munication between Upper Thessaly and the in- 
land parts of Epirus, and the most important of 
all the defiles of Northern Greece. From Sta- 
gus or Kalabaka to Trikkala is a ride of three 
hours and twenty minutes. At 1.30 from Stagis 
Voivoda is on the left, and an hour farther Mertzi: 
the brook Kumérki flows through the former, and 
another which rises at Aghia Moni through the 
latter. Towards Stagus the soil is sandy, near 
Trikkala it is a soft rich mould, now in a state 
of mud. 

Nov. 25.—The Liva of Trikkala, in Turkish 
Tirhala, one of the divisions of the Eyalét or 
province of Rumili, comprehends all ancient Thes- 
saly, together with the surrounding mountains ; 
it is bounded northward by the Livas of Selanik 
and Okhri, and southward by those of Enebékht 
and ‘Egribos. For the last 22 years it has been 
governed by Aly, who very soon added to it the 
pashalik of loannina, and notwithstanding the 
great increase of his power since that time, is 
still officially no more than governor-general of 
loannina and Trikkala, as he lately signed him- 
self in a letter addressed to the King of England '. 
The kaza or jurisdiction of Trikkala is divided 
in Aly’s system of government into eight kolis, 
containing altogether 180 villages, the police of 
each koli being under the direction of a captain 
of armatoli. The kolis are,—1. Poliana, or the 


plain around Trikkala, where among many others 
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is a village of that name; 2. Zarko, in which are 
Zarko of 400 families, Tzighioti of 150, Grisano 
of 60; 3. Ardhami, or Ardham, containing Sta- 
gus, Turcicé Kalabak, which name is very com- 
monly used also by the Greeks, though as in 
many others adopted from Turks and Albanians, 
they add a vowel at the end. Ardhamzi is a vil- 
lage standing in the midst of the heights to the 
north of Trikkala. Voivdda, and Sklatina, a few 
miles to the northward of Voivoda, in a valley 
branching from thence, are the two other prin- 
cipal villages in Ardham. 4. Klinovo extends 
to the sources of the Achelous at Krania and 
Khaliki, and contains Klinovo, Kastanié, and Ven- 
dista in the situations before described' on the 
tributaries of the Peneius. These five villages 
have between two and three hundred houses each. 
This koli borders westward on the Nakhe of Ma- 
lakassi, in the kaza of Ioannina. 5. In the k6li 
of Porta are Kardhiki on the river Aspro, on the 
confines of Tzumérka, in the kaza of Arta ; Dhesi, 
eastward of Kardhiki; Pira, still farther eastward, 
in the midst of the fir forests of Mount Aspropo- 
tamitiko; Tirna, between Pira and Kato-Porta. 
These are villages of from 80 to 150 families. 
Klinovo and Porta form the district called Aspro- 
potamo. 6. Rizo, so called as being situated at 
the foot of the mountain of Kotziaka, contains 
Lepenitza and Megarkhi. 7. Kratzova, or Krat- 
ziova; in this koli are Miritza, the position of 
which has already been mentioned, and higher up 


' See Vol. I. p. 417. 
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the river, Bézovo, near which there are ancient 
ruins. Velimisti is two hours eastward of Miritza, 
and midway between Kalabaka and Grevena, five 
hours from each. At Velimisti the road from 
Trikkala to Grevena, which ascends the vale of 
Voivoda, falls in with that from Kalabaka to Gre- 
vena. 8. Khassia, as a koli, now contains only 
six small villages: Dhissikata, which has 300 
houses, on the borders of the Macedonian plains, 
five hours from Grevena, as many from Sérvia, 
and ten from Trikkala, once belonged to Khassia, 
but now pays its contributions at Zituni. Zimi- 
atza in like manner, which is situated also on the 
northern side of the mountain of Khassia, on this 
side of Dhissikata, now belongs to Larissa. Khas- 
sia, which, as well as Aspropotamo, is an old Greek 
chorographical division, formerly comprised, and is 
still in common parlance applied to, all the moun- 
tainous region which extends from the Trikkaline 
plains to the confines of Larissa, Dheminiko, Sér- 
via, and Grevena. 

‘Agrafa (ra “Aypaga) is another division of the 
country which existed under the Greek empire. 
It contains the mountains to the southward of Trik- 
kala, and though considered as a part of the liva 
of Tirhala, has enjoyed particular privileges dating 
perhaps from a remote period in the Byzantine 
empire, when the villages were ‘ not written 
down” in the publicans’ books, and the inhabit- 
ants of the district accounted m a body for their 
taxes. ‘To judge from the names of places, and 
from the absence of every language but the Greek, 
‘Agrafa had preserved itself before the Turkish 
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conquest from admixture with Bulgarians and 
Wallachians in a greater degree than most other 
parts of Greece. Fifteen years ago it still enjoyed 
the self-government which it obtained by capitula- 
tion with Mahomet Il. when he had conquered 
Albania ; the imperial ypvooBovAov which he 
granted to the Agrafidtes on that occasion they 
assert to be still in existence in the Fanari at Con- 
stantinople. Every year there were chosen by 
ballot an archon and five or six assessors, forming 
a council, which had the power of inflicting capital 
punishment. A Christian captain with 200 men 
and a Mahometan Albanian with 300, kept the 
police of the district, and ensured the safety of the 
roads, under the direction of the archons. 

Of late years various circumstances have injured 
the republic, and have had the effect of diminish- 
ing in some degree its population. Internal dis- 
sensions, both in individual and between neigh- 
bouring villages, have been a leading cause, to 
which may be added the natural advantages of 
the northern or Thessahan side of ‘Agrafa over 
the southern or Aivtolian, giving rise to an assump- 
tion of superiority by the former portion of the 
people, and sometimes to positive ill-usage on their 
part towards the latter. Meantime the pursuit 
of Greek and Albanian robbers has given Aly 
as Derventli a pretext for entering the country 
with his troops; while steadily pursuing his object 
of permanently establishing his own Albanians as 
guardians of the police of the district, in the room 
of the armatoli employed by the Agrafidtes, he has 
encroached on their privileges, fomented their jea- 
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lousies, and raised contributions upon them. One 
of his first acts was to obtain possession of the per- 
son of Tjolak Ogla of Rendhina, whom he kept in 
prison until he had extorted 80 purses from him. 
He then gave him permission to return home ; but 
as many of the dismissed armatoli had become 
robbers themselves, and thrown the country around 
Rendhina into a state of insecurity, the proestés 
declined the favour, and intreated permission to 
reside at [oannina, preferring, as he told His High- 
ness, to be cut off by the sword of a Vezir, to being 
shot by a KAEprikov TaAdaoroupEeKt (the rusty musket 
of arobber). In general it may be remarked that 
compliments and asseverations to His Highness, 
turn chiefly upon hanging, drowning in the lake, 
shooting, or beheading. 

‘Agrafa may be described as comprehending the 
mountains bordering on Thessaly which connect 
Pindus with Othrys as well as with vita; for the 
two latter ranges, though separated from one ano- 
ther towards the sea by the vale of the Sper- 
cheius, are united inland, Mount Velakhi or 
Tymphrestus forming the common link of con- 
nexion. In the direction of west and _ south, 
‘Agrafa extends to the Achelous, and comprehends 
the valleys and inclosing ridges of the tributaries 
of that river. To the northward it is separated 
from Aspropdtamo by the river of Portes, and 
touches on the Upper Thessalian plain from the 
Portes or Gates of Trikkala', where that river 
issues into the plain as far as the borders of 
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Dhomok6 ; to the southwest of which, [annitzu, 
the easternmost village in ‘Agrafa, borders upon 
the Turkish kaza of Badradjik, from whence the 
boundary of ‘Agrafa following a westerly direction 
touches the kazas of Karpenisi and Vrakhdori, 
terminating to the S.W. at the junction of the 
Aspro with its great eastern branch; from thence 
the boundary follows the Achelous upwards, con- 
fining upon the Arta Kazasi until it arrives in the 
latitude of Portes at about twelve miles above the 
bridge of St. Bessarion, commonly called that of 
Korako or Koraki'. This bridge, which is in the 
route from Trikkala to Arta, forms the only com- 
munication between the two banks of the Aspro 
in that part of the country when the river is 
swollen. It was built at the expence of the mo- 
nastery of Dusikon in Kotziaka. The length of 
‘Agrafa from S.E. to N.W. is about fifty English 
miles direct, the breadth about thirty-five. 

‘Agrafa contains 85 villages and 7685 houses, 
in which, fifteen years ago, there were more than 
50,000 inhabitants, but their number is now sup- 
posed to be somewhat reduced. There are fifteen 
large and many smaller monasteries, and the re- 
mains of about eighteen Hellenic towns or for- 
tresses. The chief town, formerly the residence of 
the archon and council is Rendhina’, which con- 
tains 450 houses : it is situated three or four hours 
to the westward of Iannitzi*, and consequently, 
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like many other capitals, is very far from being 
in a central situation. Next in importance to it 
are Petrilu', and Megali Kastania*. The former 
stands near the sources of a branch of the Aspro, 
which joins that river above the bridge of Koraki, 
being collected from the valleys on the southern 
and western sides of Mount Karava, which is the 
highest point of the range, bordering on Thessaly, 
and bears 8.S.W. from Trikkala. Kastania is on 
the opposite side of the same ridge, in a lofty 
situation commanding a view of the Thessalian 
plains, at the foot of a peak called ‘Itamo, probably 
an ancient name. The other principal towns of 
‘Agrafa are Furna*, situated westward of Rend- 
hina on a tributary of the Mégdhova or eastern 
branch of the Aspro; Blazdhu* and Fanari*® on 
the edge of the plain of Trikkala; the latter about 
ten miles south of that town. On the Atolian 
side of ‘Agrafa, where the villages are generally 
smaller and poorer than on the Thessalian, Fran- 
ghista® and the neighbouring Kerassovo’ are the 
largest. 

The chief monasteries are: 1. Tetarna‘®, four 
hours to the W. of Franghista, at the south west- 
ern extremity of ‘Agrafa. Near it the river Aspro 
is joined by'a great subterraneous stream called 
Mardhaka®. 2. Stavropighi'’, commonly calied 
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the monastery of Rendhina, between Rendhina 
and Iannitzi. 3. Mukha', above Kastania. 4. 
Koréni?, above Blazdhu, noted for its antiquity 
and for some paintings with which this monastery 
was decorated by an imperial interpreter named 
Kuskola. 5. Petra, near Katafyghi*, a large vil- 
lage in the way from Fanari to Kastania. 
Ecclesiastically ‘Agrafa is divided among several 
bishoprics. That of Thaumacus* comprehends 
Rendhina and all the eastern extremity of ‘Agrafa, 
with the exception of Iannitzi, which is under the 
metropolitan of Nedpatra>. Farther to the N.W. 
on the northern side of Mount Vurgara are several 
villages, among which are Thrapsimi‘, Lakrési’, and 
Apidhia*, which are peculiars of the metropolitan 
of Larissa. All the remainder of the northern side 
of ‘Agrafa is in the archbishopric of Fanari®. A 
portion of the western frontier confining on Radho- 
vizdhi of Arta forms a part of the bishopric of 
Radhovizdhi"’; all the remainder of ‘Agrafa, as well 
as Karpenisi, is under the bishop of Litza and 
‘Agrafa"', who, as well as the bishops of Thauma- 
cus and of Radhovizdhi, is a suffragan of the 
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metropolitan of Larissa. ‘Agrafa is the name. of 
a small village in a very rugged and_ secluded 
position to the south of Petrilu. 

Of the Palea kastra the greatest is said to be 
that already mentioned at. Syvisti’.. Higher up 
the river, on the same side, are other Hellenic 
remains at Little Vraniana*, and at Liaskoyo,, 
which is not far southward of the bridge Koraku. 
One of the most remarkable ruins is said to be at 
Knisovo*, a small village in the country northward 
of the same bridge, and not far from Bokovitza°, 
These I suspect to be the ruins of Argithea, the 
capital of Athamania. In the eastern part of 'Agrafa, 
the chief remains of antiquity are reported to be at 
Rendhinaand Kaitza: and those on the northern side, 
at or near Smoékovo, Katafyghi and St. George; of 
these, the Paleédkastro at Smokovo.is said to be 
the largest. No very confident opinion, however, 
as to the relative importance of the ancient places 
can be formed from this information, as.the walls 
of a small fortress in good preservation, sometimes 
attract more notice than mere vestiges of an ex- 
tensive city. 

Although ‘Agrafa ~~ consists of . mountains 
and narrow rocky valleys, the chief excep- 
tions being the plain called Nevropoli, near 
the sources of the eastern branch of. the As- 
pro, and the eastern declivities of the moun- 
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tains to the southward of Megali Kastania, in- 
dustry, security, and in some parts a fertile soil, 
had enabled the Agrafidtes to export several kinds 
of agricultural produce to the rich but desolate dis- 
tricts around them. The following are stated to 
have been the exports :—15,000 fortomata of wine, 
of 100 okes the fértoma; 100,000 okes of butter, 
200,000 of cheese, 200,000 of wool, 4000 of silk, 
2000 of honey, 40,000 ynduTpoBara, or head of 
sheep and goats; 2000 of oxen and cows. The 
prices at present are, butter one yedo or piastre 
the oke; cheese 15 paras; honey 20 paras ; wax 
5 piastres ; wine 8 piastres the fortoma; a sheep 
8 plastres ; a goat 5 piastres; a cow 80 piastres ; 
an ox for labour 30 piastres ; wheat six paras the 
oke ; a hen 15 paras; a chicken 10 paras. The 
corn produced in ‘Agrafa is seldom sufficient for 
its consumption, but requires the addition of about 
a sixth. 

The villages which are least favoured in respect 
of soil have resources in the manufacture of various 
articles of cotton and wool, such as coarse cloths, 
shawls for the head and girdle, and towels. It is 
reckoned that one-third of the inhabitants of 
‘Agrafa gain a livelihood by weaving. There are 
also many workers in gold and silver; and at 
Sklatina is a fabric of sword-blades, gun-barrels, 
and locks of pistols, which last are sold at 15 
piastres each. A large proportion of the Agra- 
fidtes, like the other mountaineers of Greece, gain 
a livelihood abroad as shopkeepers or artisans, or 
as carriers in the neighbouring districts. The 
mountains to the northward and eastward are of 
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dark-coloured rock, and covered with woods of 
pine and oak: in the opposite direction the rocks 
are white, bare, and full of caverns, in some of 
which are monasteries and remains of hermitages, 
particularly a convent named Stana, and another 
near Karitza. The southern and western streams 
produce trout in great number; in those flowing 
towards Thessaly the most esteemed fish is called 
briani’. There is only one lake, that of Derelt, 
which abounds in fish of various kinds. 

The people of ‘Agrafa seem to be no better 
acquainted with the ancient geography of their 
country than the learned in other parts of Greece. 
As far as their belief that the northern side of 
‘Agrafa was anciently occupied by Z’hessalians and 
Dolopes, one may agree with them ; for the cities 
near the edge of the plain probably formed a part 
of the cowov Oocadwv, or Thessalian community ? ; 
and as the Dolopes confined upon Phthia, they 
seem clearly to have been the inhabitants of the 
mountains adjacent to the southern extremity of 
the Upper Thessalian plain, which extend as far as 
the confines of the Ainianes, Dryopes, and Avtolians. 
But with regard to the ancient geography of the 
country to the southward of their great ridge, the 
Agrafidtes seem to be in a deplorable state of 
darkness. They believe the branch of the Ache- 
lous which rises in a mountain called Zyghiasta 
Nera, near Rendhina, to be the Peneius ; that the 
country which is traversed by this and the other 
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eastern branches of the Achelous was inhabited by 
the Perrheli; that the Mardhaka at Tetarna was 
the Zitaresius flowing into the Peneius, as Homer 
describes; and that this source has its origin in 
the lake of Ioannina, which they suppose to have 
been the Styx of Homer. To make the confusion 
more complete, they acknowledge the Aspro above 
Tetarna to be the Achelous. In some of these 
opinions they seem to have been misled by the 
name Kyfu', which is still attached to a ruined 
village and paledkastro in or near the plain of 
Nevrépoli, and which by the learned of ‘Agrafa is 
supposed to indicate the Cyphus of Guneus, leader 
of the Perrhebi, who dwelt on the banks of the 
Titaresius *. 

As the Dolopes were a Thessalian people, and 
never connected with Aitolia but by occasional 
alliances *, it is highly probable that the crest of 
the ridge of ‘Agrafa formed the ordinary boundary 
between Atolia and Thessaly. In that case Mount 
Karava was the extreme northern point of Avtoha: 
to the westward of a line drawn from thence to 
Mount Kotziaka, the country, as far as the 
Tzumérka chain, composed Athamania, corre- 
sponding to the modern Aspropétamo, with the 
exception of its northern extremity, which was oc- 
cupied by a portion of the Z’ymphai, and by a few 
Perrhebi about Chalcis and the sources of the 
Achelous. The extent of Tymphea may be in 
ferred from the facts, that the Arachthus had its 


' Kugov. * Strabo, p. 434. 4387. 450. 
Il. Bev. 448. Liv. 1. 33,,¢) 34; J. 388, c.:3. 
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origin in Mount Tymphe, and that Aginiwm was a 
town of the 7ymphei'; whence it appears that the 
Tymphei possessed the country from Métzovo to 
Kalabaka, and all the great valley of the Salamvria 
on the route from the one town to the other: 
Mount Tymphe would seem also from the same 
testimony to have comprehended all the ridges 
which separate the sources of the two rivers, in- 
cluding the Zygés of Métzovo, which I suppose, 
as before stated, to have borne the specific name 
of Lacmus. One of the towns of the Tympheei 
was named Trampya, and it was probably their 
capital, as Diodorus, speaking of the same place, 
names it Tymphea. It stood in a lofty position, 
and was noted for being the place where Hercules 
son of Alexander the Great, was poisoned at 
supper by Polysperchon the Tymphean’. As 
Polysperchon styled himself king of the /thices, 
it may be presumed that the Aithices and Tym- 
phei were conterminous ; and the same inference 
may be drawn from Strabo, from whom it would 
further appear that Aithicia in general was nearer 
to the Thessalian plain than Tymphea, the 
Ethices, like the Athamanes, having been ori- 
ginally an Epirotic tribe, but afterwards ascribed 


' Strabo, p. 325, 327. 


2"O 7 aixv vaiwy Tpapmriac éd€0duor, 
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Lycoph. v. 800. 
Diodor. 1. 20, c. 28.—Plutarch. Eumen. et Tzetzes in Lycophr. 
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to Thessaly, whereas the Tymphei always con- 
tinued to be Epirotic'. Stephanus, on the autho- 
rity of Marsyas, places the Aithices between the 
Athamanes and Tymphei, which, taking the 
Athamanes to have reached to the plain of Trik- 
kala at Portes, and the Tymphai at Kalabaka, 
seems to place the 4thices exactly in the district 
of Kétziaka, including Klinovo, Kastania, and the 
adjoining ridges, as far as the confines of Atha- 
mania. It is not surprising that the inhabitants 
of such rugged mountains should have had the 
reputation of being barbarous and addicted to 
plunder’. In fact, though the natives of Klinovo 
are not to be thus described, there is no country 
more frequently the resort of robbers than Kotziaka 
and the adjacent heights. One of the passages of 
Strabo, from which the position of Aithicia is de- 
ducible, supports the belief that there was a town 
of that name bordering both upon Avginium and 
upon Tricca®; whence it is probable that the 
ruins at Niklitzi are those of the city of the 
Aithices, which may perhaps have borne likewise 
some other name, like Trampya of the T’ymphei. 
The latter city I am inclined to place in the plain 
of Politzia, near Métzovo, this being the largest 
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level in the mountainous district, which anciently 
formed the Tymphea. The town may have stood 
at Métzovo, or on the same site as the Roman or 
Dacian settlement indicated by the modern name 
Imperatoria. Politzia, the appellation of the 
plain, may be derived perhaps from 7 70XAtc, as 
containing the capital and only considerable city 
of the Zymphei, except Auginium. 

Another tribe, once Epirotic but subsequently 
Thessalian, was the Talares, whom Strabo de- 
scribes as an apospasm of the Talares', who dwelt 
near Mount Tomarus, and as inhabiting the Pin- 
dus itself’. Hence they seem to have been far- 
ther removed from the Trikkaline plain than the 
Aiithices, having occupied perhaps the ridges on 
the north-eastern side of the great Zymphean 
valley, or those now forming the koli of Kratziova, in 
which case it is probable that the unnamed tribe 
on the Thessalian side of Pindus, who disputed 
with the Tymphei concerning the sources of the 
Peneius, were the Talares*. Possibly the galac- 
tites lithos * may have been the fountain which the 
Talares maintained to have been the real source 
of the Peneius. The best part of the territory of 
the Zalares (thus placed) was the valley of the 
river of Miritza, or great branch of the Peneius, 
which joins it a little above the Meteora. This 


a « ’ ? ~ la al ~ \ ¢ 
1 Strabo, p. 434. apgispnrovor Tuupatoe Kat ot 
in airy 7H © Wivdg.— vo ry Livcw Oerradot.—Stra- 
‘ ‘ ra 204% 
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stream there can be little difficulty in identifying 
with the Jon, which, according to Strabo, was the 
chief tributary of the Peneius, and joined it near 
/Eginium. And hence Oxyneia, a town situated 
on the Jon’, perhaps the capital of the Zalares, 
occupied probably the valley of Miritza.. 

Noy. 26.—Many of the Turkish houses in 
Trikkala are now in ruins, or empty : some are 
let entirely to Greeks, and of many others the 
haréms only are inhabited by the Turkish masters, 
the other apartments being let to Christians, who 
come here in the winter from the mountain vil- 
lages, some with their flocks, others to avoid the 
rigour of the winter, and others in every season to 
obtain a livelihood as artisans or labourers. Lodg- 
ings of this kind are designated at Ioannina by the 
modest appellation of pavdeac or folds; here they 
are called avAate or halls. So numerous are the 
temporary lodgers in Trikkala, that although the 
houses originally Greek are not more than 200, 
while the Turkish are 1000, the Greek population 
is greater than the Turkish. There are about 50 
families of Jews. In the Trikkaline plain, all the 
inhabitants are Greeks, with the exception of the 
Spahis and Subashis; but there has lately been a 
considerable emigration of Greeks to the better 


governed districts of Serres, Smyrna, and Per- 


gamus. The plain is still, however, in a tolerable 
state of cultivation, producing wheat, barley, maize, 
“kal roduc ’Okivera rapa Tov Kal Aiyivwy Kat Evpwroc Kat 
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and pulse, of excellent quality. But even the fertile 
Thessaly is subject to bad harvests, as occurred in 
the present year, in consequence of a succession of 
frost and snow too soon after the seed had been 
committed to the ground in the autumn. North- 
erly winds bring with them the heaviest rain or 
snow ; with southerly winds, fogs and mists prevail, 
and these, which continue through a great part of 
the winter, seem to constitute the weather most 
adapted to fertilize the light rich mould of the 
Thessalian plains. Hay is brought into the town 
for the. summer food of cattle. Ten to one is 
the ordinary produce of wheat, which is a very 
hard and durable grain, with a long beard and a 
strong straw of great length. Spring corn is here 
called triminio, not dhiminié, as in most other 
places : it will not bear the heat of the sun in the 
plains, and grows only in the mountains. The 
cotton is finer than that of Serres; they spin, dye, 
and weave it in the town, but the manufacture is 
chiefly confined to the kind of kerchiefs used for en- 
circling the head and girdle. The water of Tyrnavo 
is reckoned the best for the dyeing of cottons, that 
of Trikkala for woollens and silks; but this place 
is more noted for its red goats’-skin leather, which 
is in request in all parts of Greece for slippers and 
boots. The dye is a secret, but two of the ingre- 
dients are known to be cochineal and blood from 
the butcheries. 

The Hodja-bashi gives me the following rate of 
the prices of provisions at the present day, and as 
he remembers them forty years ago :— 
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PARAS. 

Beef 15 paras the oke :—forty years ago 2 
Mutton 20 do. sur ee 
Wheat, weighing 25 okes 

the tagari, 7 piastres, ado.’. v0 
Rokka or maize 5 do. doz"! . 10 und 

not much in use. 
Barley + do. 10 


Beef is here a common article of provision, even 
among the Turks, but it is killed only by Greeks 
or Jews, who generally make use of lean 
oxen unfit for work. At loA4nnina and Saloniki 
the Greeks have a prejudice against beef, and 
none but Jews kill the oxen. The largest Greek 
houses in Trikkala pay 600 piastres a year in ordi- 
nary contributions: those of a middling class 200. 
The master of the house in which Iam lodged, 
who has another at Porta, but is established here 
as a manufacturer of cotton stuffs, pays 1000 pias- 
tres a year in all. The bishop receives a piastre 
from each house in his diocese; from the richer 


classes in the town four or five piastres for ay.acudc 


or benediction, and as much as the family chooses 
for Aaroupyiac, or domestic masses which are gene- 
rally called for by the women. The present bishop 
tried to pursue the same oppressive system as his 
brother of loannina; but the Vezir, upon the 
complaint of the inhabitants, soon brought him to 
reason. It is a common sentiment among the 
laity of Greece, that the bishops have been a great 
cause of their present degraded state, nor have the 
Greeks in general any esteem for their higher 
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clergy, or for the monastic order from which the 
prelates are promoted. This, however, is in some 
degree an injustice; for although the clergy are 
often an instrument of oppression, and a bishop 
can hardly avoid acting like a Turk in office, the 
regular clergy have kept the Greek language 
alive, and have prevented, perhaps, the dissolution 
of all national union. 

The Christian Trikkalini admit that Aly Pasha 
has relieved them from the insolence and oppres- 
sion to which they were formerly subject from the 
Turkish beys. Vely Pasha is following the same 
plan in the Moréa, where the Turks were much in 
want of this discipline. His Highness and _ his 
sons adopt the surest method of effecting it, by ob- 
taining all the landed property of the Turks : 

Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi, nune sorte suprema. 
by every possible contrivance of fraud, injus- 
tice, and oppression. At a small expence they 
have thus converted the greater part of the plain 
of Trikkala formerly belonging to the  beys 
of Trikkala, or to the Elefthero-khéria of the 
Greeks into tjiftliks of their own. Aly and 
Mukhtar transport their share of the crops to 
Ioannina to feed their Albanians, and that of 


Vel is sent to the Moréa for the same purpose ; 


while the Porte, according to its usual practice in 
several of the most fertile districts of the empire, 
is supplied with a certain quantity of grain from 
Thessaly at its own price. Thus, in the midst of 
a most productive country, the inhabitants retain 
no more than is barely sufficient for existence ; 
and the price, even of the necessaries of life, is 
12 
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beyond their means. The wars of the Porte on 
one side, and those of Aly on the other, are the 
chief cause of this distressing oppression, which 
the people of Trikkala never recollect to have been 
so great as it is at present; and for this reason 
alone have hopes of seeing diminished: one of 
their complaints is, that the Vezir’s Subashis, for 
the purpose of irrigating his lands, draw off the 
water of the river, upon which the town chiefly 
depends ; so that in summer nothing but a little 
heated muddy water remains in the bed of the 
Peneius. Nothing can more strongly show the 
misery of the place than the want of this com- 
monest of all Turkish conveniences, especially as 
fountains might easily be supplied by an aqueduct 
from numerous sources in the hills of Khassia. 
One of the primates of Trikkala reads to me his 
account of a tour through Greece, which he made 
upon coming to his property upon his father’s 
death. He visited ‘Agrafa, Karpenisi, Apdékuro, 
Vrakhori, Lidhoriki, Neopatra, as well as some of 
the Macedonian districts immediately northward 
of Trikkala. The journal of a modern Greek 
traveller in his own country is a novelty, and 
might have been expected to furnish some useful 
hints for the exploring geographer; but it con- 
tains a mere catalogue of places without a single 
criticism on ancient history, although the author's 
Hellenic education had not been neglected. This 
same gentleman has lately been im prison at loan- 
nina: his statement is, that he was placed there 
by Aly Pasha in consequence of the unfounded 
complaints of an enemy of his, and was released 


on paying a moderate sum when the Vezir dis- 
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covered his innocence. In his opinion, half the 
oppression and cruelty of Aly are owing to the 
malicious disposition of the Greeks themselves, 
who envy all above and trample on all below 
them, while the Pasha takes good care to turn 
all their quarrels to his own profit. 

Nov. 27.—Trikkala has lately been adorned by 
the Pasha with a new Tekich, or college of Bek- 
tashli dervises, on the site of a former one. He 
has not only removed several old buildings to give 
more space and air to this college, but has endowed 
it with property in khans, shops, and houses, and 
has added some fields on the banks of the Letheus. 
There are now about fifteen of these Mahometan 
monks in the house with a Sheikh or Chief, who 
is married to an loannite woman, and as well 
lodged and dressed as many a Pasha. Besides 
his own apartments, there are very comfortable 
lodgings for the dervises, and every convenience 
for the reception of strangers. The Bektashli are 
so called from a Cappadocian sheikh who wore a 
stone upon his navel; in memory of which his 
followers wear a stone which is green and of this 
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form suspended to the neck, and hanging 
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upon the naked breast. The important part which 
Hadji Bektash played in the establishment. of 
the Janissaries is well known. The Bektashli par- 
ticularly insist like other Mahometans on the unity 
of the Deity, but do not exalt Mahomet so high as 
other Musulman sects, and are free thinkers in 
the practical part of their religion, considering that 
every thing is given us for enjoyment, and there- 
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fore they smoke and drink and live merrily. | It 
is their doctrine to be liberal towards all profes- 
sions and religions, and to consider all men as 
equal in the eyes of God. Though the sheikh 
did not very clearly explain his philosophy to me, 
he often used the word avOewmoc, with some ac- 
companying remark or significant gesture convey- 
ing a sentiment of the equality of mankind. The 
Vezir, although no practical encourager of liberty 
and equality, finds the religious doctrines of the 
Bektashli exactly suited to him. At the time that 
Christianity was out of favour in France, he was 
in the habit of ridiculing religion and the immor- 
tality of the soul with his French prisoners ; and 
he lately remarked to me, speaking of Mahomet, 
Kal eyo Ela ToOPNTNC ota ‘lwavviwa: and I too ama 


prophet at Ioannina. It was an observation of 


the bishop of Trikkala, that Aly takes from every 


body and gives only to the dervises, whom he 
undoubtedly finds politically useful. In fact, there 
is no place in Greece where in consequence of 
this encouragement these wandering or mendicant 
Musulman monks are so numerous and insolent 
as at Ioannina. 

In a bridge which conducts over the Letheus 
to the Tekiéh is a marble inscribed in four elegiac 
verses, to the memory of a ‘‘ godlike physician 
named Cimber, by his wife Andromache '.’’) It 

1 Ora Oeoic ikedov, orvyepwy ifropa vovowy 
Molon tr arpémry KinBspa ripPoc exer, 
“Ov mivuth mapdkouric avenooy woléovaa 
OdwWer deouwjrowe Cdkpvow "Avdpopdyn. 
V. Inscription, No. 171. 
The 
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is curious by its apparent connection with the 
celebrity of Tricca, as the resort of invalids 
for the cure of their diseases in the temple of 
AKsculapius'; and probably those attached to 
the temple were physicians as well as_ priests 
and attendants. The medical fame of Tricca, 
therefore, which was as ancient as the Trojan 
war, seems still to have continued in the time of 
the Roman empire, which is the date of the in- 
scription. The name of this town assumed its 
present form at some period between the sixth and 
eleventh centuries, Toixcn being found among the 
towns of Thessaly after the final division of the em- 
pire’?, and Anna Comnena in the beginning of the 
twelfth employing the present name’. In Pro- 
copius indeed we find the word ‘‘ Tocarrove,” 
referring to the people of this place*; but this is, 
Tzetzes 


perhaps, a textual error for Torkkatove. 
a little later associates Toickxada with several names, 
some of which were undoubtedly obsolete at that 
time, as if he considered Triccala the ancient 


The writer of the epitaph 
in the word ifropa had pro- 
bably Homer in view, who 
describes Podalirius and Ma- 
chaon, the sons of A%scuiapius 
who led the Tricczei to Troy, as 
Inrijo’ dyabo.—lIl. B. v. 732. 
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Strabo, p. 374. 

* Hierocl. Synecd. p. 642. 
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° Anna Comn, l. 5, p. 137. 
Paris. 

* Procop. de Atdif. 1. 4, c. 3. 
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form'. It is remarkable that Trikkala is the ap- 
pellation of a considerable town in the Moréa, 
standing near an ancient site *, which, like Z’ricca 
in Thessaly, was celebrated for the worship of 
/Esculapius, and the cure of his diseased sup- 
pliants. It is possible that some connection may 
have existed between the medical colleges at the 
two places, and that when the Thessalian Tricca 
became exposed to the barbarians, a migration 
may have taken place to the securer position of 
Mount Cyllene. 

Nov. 29.—Proceeding on the route to Larissa, 
we arrive in one hour at Bokunista, one of the 
Vezir’s tjiftliks containing 50 houses; a little be- 
yond which we leave the direct road on the right, 
and arrive in 45 minutes at Kirtzini. A thick fog 
which still continues has covered all the plain for 
the last three or four days, and with the late rains 
has rendered the roads very heavy.  Kirtzini is a 
small village at the foot of the hills of Khassia. 
At the church-door is a monumental stone sculp- 
tured in low relief, in two compartments, of which 
the upper represents a figure seated in a chair, the 
lower a Hermes. One of the stones in the wall of 
the church is an ancient architrave, having two 
triglyphs with a rose in the intervening metope. 
These relics of civilized Greece were brought from 


r = F a\ , 
* Xopav rijv Oerradiay dé cvvextuKhy pot vet, 
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? It was called Cyrus and of Achaia.—See Travels in the 
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the ruins called Old Kardhiki or Gardhiki', distant 
from Kirtzini half an hour, the road leading along 
the rocky extremity of the heights. At Gardhiki are 
the remains of a large Hellenic city, which there 
can be little doubt was Pelinneum. The entire 
circuit of the walls still remains, together with 
traces of suburbs on either side. On the west par- 
ticularly, in approaching from Kirtzini, the main 
street of the suburb is still distinguishable, leading 
to the middle of the western wall, where one of the 
gates probably stood. The city occupied the face of 
a rocky height, together with a large quadrangular 
space at the foot of it on the south. The southern 
wall is more than half a mile in length, and the 
whole circumference near 3 miles. 

Kardhiki, a town of the Greek empire, from 
which the bishop residing at Zarko takes his title, 
occupied the height only, and no part of the plain 
below. Its remains are two ruined churches, one 
atthe summit, the other at the foot of the hill; 
the walls, which were built upon the ruins of the 
Hellenic acropolis, have almost entirely disap- 
peared, while the ancient inclosure both of the 
citadel and town is traceable in every part, and 
at the summit of the hill subsists to the height of 
twelve or fifteen feet. The masonry is of the 
third species, or that which seems to have been in 
use about the age of Alexander; and accordingly 
we find mention made of Pelinna at that time 
in the history of Arrian®, shewing that it was a 


* Tadady Kapdixuoy, Txap- ? Arrian. Exp. Alex. 1. 1, 
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Thessalian town of considerable note. In the 
lower church are a fragment of a fluted Doric 
column 2ft. 5in. in diameter, and the record of a 
dedication by one Petreonica, daughter of Der- 
das'. The characters of this inscription are of 
the best times, and it is curious as expressing the 
name of the lady’s father by the patronymic ‘ad- 
jective Acdata. Derdas was probably a name not 
uncommon in this part of Greece, as we find a 
Derdas prince of the neighbouring district of Eli- 
meia in the year 382 B.c.’, a date probably not 
very distant from that of the inscription. 

The summit of the hill of Kardhiki commands 
a noble view of the widest part of the plain of 
Upper Thessaly, with the opposite mountains of 
Dolopia. At the back of the height there is a 
deep cavity, surrounded on ail sides by rocky 
precipices, and now full of water, concerning 
which the local fable is, that a town was here 
swallowed up by an earthquake. A tumulus rises 
opposite the ruins in the plain, at a distance of a 
mile and a half from them. 

From Paleé-Gardhiki to Kolokoto is a ride of 
1 hour 20 minutes, the latter half of the way along 
the rocky foot of the mountain, where on the right 
are many sources, and a marsh named Vila, from 
which a rivulet issues and joins the Letheus, now 
called Déresi or Trikkalino, which nearly opposite 
to the Vala unites with the Peneius. At the end 


' Tlerpatovixa Aepdaia dvé- ? Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 5, c. 2. 
Oyxev.—V. Inscription, No. 
72. 
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of this pass we cross a plain surrounded by branches 
of the Khassia mountains, leaving the villages of 
Neokhério and Baia a mile or two on the left; 
on a height above the latter, are remains of 
ancient walls. The road to Elasona separates 
from that to Larissa at the end of the pass of Vala, 
passes a little to the right of Neokhoério, and then 
directly across the plain to Gritziano. This plain 
is watered by a small stream from the hills of 
Khassia, which after a half-circle round the foot 
of the height of Kolokoto joins the Trikkalind, 
nearly opposite to it. Kolokotd contains 30 or 40 
houses, and has become a tyiftlik of the Vezir 
since my last visit’. The Hellenic ruins on the 
conspicuous height above the village seem to be 
those of a fortress on the frontier of the territories 
of Pelinneum and Pharcadon, for to the latter city 
I take the valley of Tzighidti and Zarko to have 
belonged. 

Tzighiéti, which we reach in an hour and a 
quarter from Kolokoto, is situated, like Zarko, near 
a branch of the Khassia mountain, which here ap- 
proaches the Salamyria. At an hour’s distance 
to the north-west is Gritziano, or Grisano, and 
between them Mikro Tzighiéti. The plain pro- 
duces excellent grain, but cotton is the peculiar 
produce both of this place and of Zarko. They 
are both now the personal property of the Vezir, and 
commute with him for their rent and tithe, the 
two Tzighidtis by 35 purses, and Zarko by 70. 

Nov. 30.—From Great Tzighioti we turn a point 
of the mountain and enter the portion of the plain 


' See Vol. I. p. 482. 
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occupied by Zarko, cross it diagonally towards the 
Salamvria, leaving Zarko on the left, and arrive 
in half an hour at the ferry which was formerly 
two or three miles further down, but is now im- 
mediately opposite to Zarko. The river is here 
six feet deep, and from 250 to 300 wide. Not 
being joined below the confluence of the river of Fér- 


sala by any great tributary except the Elassonitiko 


or Titaresws, and its superfluous waters being 
discharged between Larissa and that river into the 
lakes Nessonis and Bebeis, the Salamyria preserves 
even in the winter an uniformity of breadth and 
depth in this part of its course, and seldom over- 
flows its banks. The stream now flows with ra- 
pidity, and is full of small vortices, which may 
have suggested to the poet the epithet of apyvgo- 
deivnc, though it must be confessed that he carries 
his poetical flattery to an extreme in comparing 
to silver the white hue of its turbid waters, derived 
entirely from the earth suspended in them. In 
fact the Peneius is never bright. The Thames 
above the tide is far more deserving of the Homeric 
epithet, but it may be doubted whether Homer 
ever saw so beautiful a river as the Thames: 


Though deep, yet clear, though tranquil, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


It takes us half an hour to cross the river in three 
trips by a wretched ferryboat, not much worse 
however than that of the river of Catania in the 
Christian kingdom of Sicily; then proceeding 
along a narrow level between the left bank of the 
river and the hills which extend to the plains of 
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Crannon and Pharsalus, we arrive in 50 minutes 
at a point where these heights advance nearly to 
the bank of the river. 

Here are the remains of a Hellenic town, which 
I noticed in my preceding journey, but without 
then riding over the ground. The whole circuit 
of the walls is traceable, and encloses the face of 
the hill towards the river, together with a level 
space nearly a mile in circumference at the foot 
of it. The ruins are called Tjingané-kalesi by the 
Turks, and Ghyftd-kastro by the Greeks, both 
meaning Gypsey-castle, a common name in Greece 
for a ruined fortress. I found some peasants of 
Alifaka, a village situated in the plain to the 
eastward of the hill, ploughing within the ancient 
city, and purchased from them several copper 
coins, some of which they had just turned up. 
One is of Pelinneum, another of Phalanna.  Fol- 
lowing the testimony of Strabo, who states that 
the Peneius in its course through the Thessalian 
plains, passed by the cities of Tricca, Pelinneum, 
and Pharcadon, to its left, and then flowed by 
Atrax to Larissa', it might be supposed that these 
are the ruins of Atrax, neither the geographer nor 
any other author having stated on which side of 
the river Atrax stood. But Atraxz was only ten 
Roman miles from Larissa, whereas these ruins 
are thirteen or fourteen ; and it was on the borders 
of Perrhebia*, which could scarcely have extended 

1 Abroc 6 Tnvede per at peperau Taod TE " Aroaka Kal 
peév ék [ivdov kabdrep eipnrar’ Adptooay.—Strabo, p. 438. 
év dprorepg O& dpetc Tpikkny re a Digs, dovonyoc, oe ke a, 
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so far to the south; the situation of Gunitza, in- 
deed, as | have before stated, seems to combine all 
the requisites of Atrazx'. 

These are the ruins, therefore, of some other 
Thessalian town of secondary rank, perhaps Pha- 
cium’; for the situation exactly agrees with that 
of Phacium as occurring in the relation which 
Thucydides has left us of the march of Brasidas 
through Thessaly and Perrhebia to Dium in Ma- 
cedonia, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war: from the Apidanus on this side of Pharsalus 
but not far from it, he marched to Phacium, in one 
day apparently, and from thence entered Perrhe- 
bia*. Ghyftokastro is about thirty miles from 
Pharsalus, and exactly in the direction of Perrhe- 
bia from thence. 

In proceeding from the ruins to Alifaka, distant 
half an hour, we pass a tumulus situated in the 
plain, at one-third of the distance from the ruins. 
Alifaka is now a tyiftlik of Vely Pasha, and with 
the exception of one house now occupied by an Al- 
banian Subashi, who superintends the Pasha’s con- 
cerns, all the habitations are low huts of a single 
apartment, serving both for men and cattle. The 
Subashi, who is a native of Dragoti near Tepeléni, 
is suffering from an intermittent fever; a disorder 
to which the Albanians are very subject when 
they pass the summer or autumn in these plains. 
‘¢ This air,” he observes, ‘‘devours the man ‘*.” 
But loss of health is the common penalty paid by 


ot) 36 2 hc. GA ees NIM Be Rae DiS at 
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mountaineers and natives of northern countries, 
when the hardy and warlike habits natural to their 
position, have enabled them to reduce to subjec- 
tion the more luxurious inhabitants of plains or of 
amore southern climate. The Albanians are fond 
of hunting the hare; and few of those who are 
rich enough to possess a horse have not likewise a 
greyhound. Almost all those whom I have en- 
countered in Thessaly have been accompanied by 
their dogs. finery is another favourite taste; a 
coarse kind of lace made at Naples finds an ex- 
cellent market in Albania, and velvet is much 
esteemed by them; but they like it still better 
when it is so covered over’ with lace and em- 
broidery that only just enough of the velvet ap- 
pears to give evidence of the rich material. Beyond 
Alifaka the plain expands on all sides to Larissa, 
which is about twelve miles distant. 

Dec. 1.—Abdim Bey, whom I now visit for the 
third time in the course of the last four years, is 
still, in his capacity of chief Ayan, the civil go- 
vernor of Larissa. By means of a Turkish work 
printed at Constantinople, he has made himself 
acquainted with many leading facts of history and 
geography, and he has a retentive memory. This 
little tincture of civilization, and the pleasure he 
takes in showing his learning, prompts him to be 
more civil to Franks than Turks usually are. In 
general the higher class of them at Larissa are fana- 
tical, ignorant, and slothful ; and the janissaries in- 
solent and disorderly, though trembling at the sight 
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of an Albanian. As in other Turkish cities, they 
think only of following civil occupations, and of 
those few who went this summer to the war the 
greater part is already returning. Nor do the 
Greeks of Larissa bear a good character among 
their neighbours. It 1s customary for each family 
to purchase the protection of some powerful Turk ; 
a practice which has become common likewise at 
Saloniki since Frank protections have been partly 
withdrawn. Indeed it is now general in the great 
towns of European Turkey. At Larissa Turkish 
protection is said to be most frequently and effectu- 
ally obtained by the influence of some handsome 


youth of the protected Greek family. Greeks, Jews, 


and Armenians, are all more degraded here in re- 
spect of civil privileges than in the towns which are 
in the hands of Aly Pasha, but have not so much to 
complain of on the score of forced contributions 
and the quartering of soldiers. This is the only 
place in Greece where I have seen camels: they 
are bred in the surrounding plains, and are some- 


i 


times used here for carrying burthens; but they 
are chiefly employed for the caravans which com- 
municate with Saloniki, Serres, Adrianople, and 
Constantinople. 

Dec. 2.—The road from Larissa to Tarnavo 
might now be travelled in a wheeled carriage ; 
and it is one of very few distances of ten miles in 
Greece in that condition. The 7itaresius, which 
at. the time of my former visit about the same 
season was quite dry, is now only a shallow stream, 
though there has been no want of rain lately. ‘It 


Meg ; 
seems justly, therefore, to have acquired the name 
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of Xeraghi, by which it is known around Tarnavo. 
Sometimes, however, after heavy rains, or a sud- 
den dissolution of the snow on Olympus, it becomes 
wide and impetuous ; and hence the long bridge 
at the entrance of the town is essential to a facility 
of communication with Larissa, which might some- 
times require a circuit by the bridge of Vernési, 
and round the lake Karatjair, or nearly triple the 
direct distance. I have already remarked, that 
the- ordinary deficiency of water in the river is 
caused by irrigation, and by a small canal! which 
waters the plantations and gardens of Larissa on 
the northern side of the Salamvria. In Homer’s 
time, when tobacco was not known, and maize 
and cotton were less cultivated in Greece, the 
Titaresius probably carried its waters more con- 
stantly to the Penews. At present it is not easy 
to find an opportunity of witnessing that common 
phenomenon which Homer poetically likens to oil 
floating on the surface of water, and which is 
nothing more than the pellucid T%taresius slowly 
uniting with the turbid Peneius. 

Dec. 3.—Turavo has continued to decline, war 
having narrowed the market of its manufactures in 
the fairs of Rumili, while the same cause has raised 
both the price of provisions and the amount of 
taxes. The people complain that their Proesti have 
for the last two years laid arbitrary assessments 
upon the families without giving any account to 
the public; and these complaints seem to have 
reached the ears of the Vezir, for a buyurti has 
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just arrived, requiring some of the magistrates to 
carry the contributions of the present year in person 
to Tepeléni; which makes them fear that their 
next quarters may be the prison at Ioannina. The 
wages of a weaver are now ten piastres a week : 
the finest servietta, without gold thread, sells at 
prime cost for about forty piastres, of which the 
SovAeuriov, or workmanship, costs seven piastres. 
Turnavo is said to enjoy one of the best cli- 
mates in Thessaly. The midsummer heats -are 
less oppressive than at Larissa and Trikkala: foul 
weather is seldom experienced for many days toge- 
ther: and the month of January is the extent of 
the winter. The sandy soil around the town is 
practicable to horses and carts in the wettest 
weather ; and the acclivity from the bank of the 
river, small as it is, prevents any unwholesome 
stagnation of water in summer. Every house has its 
well of the purest water, and is cool in the midst 
of summer. At Trikkala and Larissa the water of 
the Peneius is used for drinking, and is reckoned 
wholesome and light; but it is hot and turbid, 
and requires filtration. At these two towns au- 
tumnal fevers are much more prevalent than at 


Tarnavo; at Tzaritzena the overhanging rocks are 
supposed to injure the air, and must undoubtedly 
concentrate the heat, as they are exposed to the 
south-west. Nevertheless Tzaritzena is the most 
flourishing town in Thessaly next to Ambelakia. By 


the sacrifice of a sum of money to the Vezir, the 
Archons have procured an order forbidding the 
dancing boys from exercising their profession in 
that town ; this has annoyed the people of Tur- 
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navo, by causing the boys to resort more fre- 
quently to that town, which attracts thither many 
Turks and Musulman Albanians of the worst class, 
whom the Greeks are moreover often obliged to 
entertain. The Ayans of Larissa will not often 
permit the dancers to appear in that city ; as it is 
generally attended with disturbances and drunken 
quarrels among the Janissaries, in which the boys 
themselves stand a chance of being murdered. 
The weather being fair to-day, the little height 
of Kastri commands a noble view of the rich Pe- 
lasgic plain and of the renowned mountains which 
surround it. The Maguala of Tatari, which I sup- 
pose to be the site of Gyrton, is nearly in a line with 
the peak of Kissavo or Ossa, which bears east by 
the compass : afew degrees to the left of the magila 
some remains of the walls of Mopsiwm are clearly 
distinguishable on a height somewhat detached 
from the end of the ridge of Makrikhéri, on its 
extremity towards Larissa. In the opposite direc- 
tion this ridge extends thirty degrees to the Kli- 
stra, or rugged gorge through which the Peneius 
makes its way from the plain into the valley of 
Dereli or Gonnus, and thence to Tempe. In the 
middle of the Klisura, on the right bank of the 
river, are seen the walls of Klateza, but more con- 
spicuous than any of these ancient sites, are the 
remains of Phalanna, situated a little to the west- 
ward of north, on a steep bicipital height above 
the village of Karadjoli, at the foot of Mount T%ta- 
rus. The Ill is not only surrounded with the 
ruins of walls, but there also appear two or more 
cross walls forming terraces on the slope. A tor- 
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rent descends along one side of the height into the 
small stream flowing from the lake or marsh of 
Mati, which I passed Dec. 10, 1806, between 
Ligara and Tiarnavo. If to these be added the 
positions of Larissa, of Atrax at Sidhero-péliko, 
and of Argissa, at the tumuli between the two 
latter, the ruins or sites of no less than seven 
ancient cities may be distinguished from Kastri, 
itself being the situation of an eighth, or that of 
Metropolis. 

Dec. 4.--This forenoon, proceeding south-west- 
ward from Tiarnavo along the foot of the heights, 
we enter, at the end of a mile and a half, the nar- 
row vale from whence the Xeraghi or Z7%taresius 
issues into the plain. Here the river leaves on 
either bank a narrow level between it and rocky 
heights just sufficient for a road. That on the left 
bank, which we follow, is hard, and smooth enough 
for any carriage. The bed of the river is formed 
entirely of sand, in the midst of whichthereare deep 
pools of water, making the fords sometimes dan- 
gerous. At the end of an hour and five minutes 
from Tiarnavo, walls constructed of small stones 
and mortar are traceable on both sides of the river, 
the remains apparently of a work for the defence 
of the pass. 

Having crossed the river at 6.5, we follow the 
right bank to Dhamasi', leaving on the opposite 
side a small ploughed valley having a reddish soil. 
Dhamasi is one of the tjiftliks of Vely Pasha, whose 
agent resides here as Subashi. It contains about 
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twenty houses, having a few gardens watered by 
a canal from the Xeraghi, and is situated at the 
foot of a steep rocky hill which falls on the other 
side to the river. This height is crowned with a 
ruined castle, of which the walls are built with 
great solidity of small stones and mortar, and are 
flanked with square and round towers. A trans- 
verse wall divided the castle in two. 


In the house of the Subashi is a quadrangular 


stone, similar to those which are inscribed at Tur- 
navo, but adorned with a moulding below instead 
of above. An inscription on one of the narrow 
sides shows that it supported the statue of a 
priestess of Julia Juno Augusta, erected by the 
demus of the Lareisei’. In the same house, on 
the edge of a well, is another marble without any 
inscription, but representing in low relief a man 
with a circular shield in his left hand; the shield 
and the nails of the fingers, which are the only 
parts well preserved, show that the sculpture was 
good. It seems evident from these remains that 
Dhamasi is the position of one of the Perrhebic 
towns; and I am inclined to think that the castle 
is in great part of Hellenic construction, although 
the masonry is not such as the ancients generally 
employed. 

From Dhamasi I proceed to Dheminiko, a jour- 


1'O djjpoc Aapetcaiwy . . was received into the Julian 
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ney of two hours and a half. Just without the 
village of Dhamasi, at the foot of the castle hill, 
we recross the river, and again proceed along the 
left bank. The valley is animated by flocks of 
sheep and goats, which are conducted in this 
season from the mountains near Grevena to feed 
on the banks of the ‘‘ pleasant Titaresius'.”” The 
shepherds of Mount Pindus have all their parti- 
cular haunts in winter. Those of the more dis- 
tant villages of the district of Grevena migrate to 
the plain of Trikkala or to the northern valleys of 
Perrhebia. The flocks of Gramista are driven to 
Armyré and the valleys of Phtia; the pastures of 
Dheminiko and the southern part of Perrhebia 
are particularly resorted to by the Samarinidtes, 
who find ample accommodation in the winter in 
the empty houses of those who formerly cultivated 
these fertile valleys, but who have migrated from 
hence since Aly and his sons have converted the 
lands into tyiftliks of their own. 

At an hour’s ride from Dhamasi, we leave, on 


the summit of a peaked height on the opposite 
side of the river, the vestiges of a small ancient 
fort, and soon afterwards enter the valley of Dhe- 
miniko, having Vlakho-lanni on the left on the 
opposite side of the river. Our route then turns 


northward in the direction of the valley, passes 
through Mologhusta’, a tyiftlik of the Vezir, of 
twenty houses, standing on the left bank of the 
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river, and then ascends the heights to Dheminiko 
or Dhomeniko', which, though consisting of near 
200 houses, contains not more than 80 families. 
About fifteen years ago it lost half its inhabitants 
by the plague, since which time the robbers and 
their opponents the Dervenli troops, with the ex- 
tortions of their chief have proved so destructive to 
the place that nothing at length remained for the 
unfortunate people but to become the metayers of 
Aly ; since which he has built a mosque, and an 
adjoining house now occupied by an Albanian 
bolu-bashi. The Dhomenikidtes cultivate corn on 
the heights, and maize, cotton, and tobacco in the 


plain, where irrigation from the river ensures plen- 
tiful crops. They spin and weave their cotton into 
a coarse kind of bukasia sold to the people of Tza- 
ritzena, who dye them. The plain below Dhemi- 


niko contains, besides the. villages Mologhusta and 
Vlakho-Ianni, those of Konitzi, Paledkastro, Sykia, 
Magila, Pertori, and Amuri. This fertile valley 
is ten or twelve miles in length from north to 
south, and half as much in breadth. To the north- 
ward it is separated by woody hills from the 
northern Perrhebian plain, or Tripolitis, which 
lies between the mountains ‘Elymho and Amarbes, 
and by other hills eastward from the plain which 
contains Elaséna and Tzaritzena. Westward rises 
a continuation of Amarbes, which stretches south- 
ward towards Trikkala: this mountain is covered 
with beeches’, and with oaks here called dpzpraic, 
—a corruption apparently of dpviva. Besides the 
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agricultural productions of the plain, there are a 
few gardens and vineyards around the villages, 
particularly at that of Amuri. At Magula, on the 
right bank of the river near Sykia, an earth pro- 


ducing nitre in great plenty has lately been disco- 


vered: the earth is carried to Ioannina, where the 
nitre is extracted, and used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. 

Dheminiko, which was a bishopric of the pro- 
vince of Larissa or Thessaly as early as the ninth 
century, has long been joined with Elasona, as an 
archbishopric dependent on the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. It appears to have been a place of 
considerable importance under the Byzantine Em- 
pire; as besides the cathedral there are three 
churches in the village, and four more on the out- 
skirts. Anna Comnena describes a kAscotoa, or 
pass, near Larissa which she terms the palace of 


Domenicus ! 


, where a marshy ravine between 
two hills terminated a woody plain. Here the 
Franks under Boémond, in the year 1083, were 
attacked in their camp and defeated by Michael 
Ducas, upon which they retired to Trikkala and 
to Kastoria. Probably the camp of Boémond was 
about Amuri, and the pass was one of those lead- 
ing into the plain from Sérvia, Elasona, or Larissa. 
The cathedral and some others of the churches 
seem to be not less ancient than the eleventh cen- 
tury. I failed in obtaming an entrance into the 
episcopal palace, the stairs, or to speak more cor- 
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rectly, the ladder leading up to the door, being 
so decayed as to be impassable. The bishop now 
resides at Tzaritzena. 

Dec. 5.—The church of St. George, the most 
distant and largest of those without the town, 
contains in its walls and pavements several 
inscribed marbles, two of which show that it 
stands on the site of Cyretie, one of the cities 
of Perrhebia mentioned by Livy. The church 
stands upon a height, encircled by some in- 
considerable remains of ancient walls constructed 
of small stones and mortar, but among which 
several large quadrangular masses are seen. 
Others of the same kind are lying on the slope of 
the hill; and the walls of the church are in part 
formed of similar blocks of stone, evidently 
taken from Hellenic constructions. The hill of 
St. George appears to have been the acropolis, 
and the city to have occupied the slope below 
it, towards a valley watered by a_ slender 
branch of the 7%taresius. In the opposite direc- 
tion a hollow intervenes between the height and 
a steep rocky mountain composed of granite, the 
most elevated of the ridges which branching 
from Mount Kritiri separate this valley from 
that of Elaséna. The road from Dheminiko to 
Elaséna passes along the hollow. Not far from 
the acropolis, towards the village of Dheminiko, is 
the feature which probably influenced in great 
measure the founders of Cyretie in the choice of 
this situation—namely, a copious stream of water 
now rushing from the side of the mountain by 
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four spouts. The church of St. George contains 
in its walls, steps, and pavements, or on detached 
blocks, many inscribed marbles. One in _parti- 
cular is a document of some historical interest ; 
being a public epistle addressed to the Cyretienses 
by Titus Quinctius Flamininus, when commander 
of the Roman army in Greece. It is inscribed on 
a thick block of white marble, which now forms a 
part of the wall of separation between the vestibule 
and the body of the church. The situation of the 
stone is by no means favourable to the copyer as 
to light, and the letters are a good deal worn; but 
with the exception of only five or six, they may all 
be decyphered. They are small and of the usual 
beautiful formation of those times. The gentile 
adjective, which is Kuperiede in this inscription, 1s 
Xvpertaiog In another belonging to a monument 
which was erected by the city in honour of Septi- 
mius Severus!. This variation of the ethnic 
agrees exactly with the ancient authors ; for 
Ptolemy, who lived in the latter age, writes the 
name Xuvugeriae®, of which the gentile would be 
Xvoertatoe; while Livy, following Polybius, a 
cotemporary of the inscription, employs Cyre- 
tiensis, of which the analogous Greek form was 
Kupertetc. Tlie following is a translation of the 
epistle of Quinctius :— 

‘« Titus Quinctius supreme commander of the 
Romans to the tagi and city of the Cyretienses, 
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health. Having on all other occasions manifested 
my own favourable intentions, as well as those of 
the Roman people towards you, we have been 
sincerely desirous of continuing to show, that in 
every instance we prefer that which tends to our 
honour, to the end that in the present affair also such 
persons as are not guided by good counsels may 
not have the power of calumniating us. All the 
remaining possessions, therefore, in land or houses, 
which had devolved to the Roman treasury, we 
give to your city, that you may thus be convinced 
of our benevolence, and that we have not in the 
smallest degree been desirous of amassing trea- 
sure, but have greatly preferred charity and ho- 
nourable fame. I judge it right therefore that 
those persons who have not yet received that 
which appertains to them, be reinstated in the 
possession of it, when they shall have given you 
the requisite proofs, and their demands shall ap- 
pear to you conformable to my former adjudi- 
cations '.”’ 
* Tiroc Kotvkrioc, Zrparnyo¢ dmoXeimovrae Krhoetg Ey'yEtoe 
traroc Pwpatwy, Kupertéwy kal oikiat rév KaOnKovoGy ic 
roic Tayoic cat rn Iddee xai- 70 dnpdowy 7d Pwpaiwy, racac 
perv. "Emel cal éy roic Nowroic —Oldopey TH bperéog TOAEL, Owe 
Tadow pavepay reronKkapey Thy Kal €y rovrog padnre riyy Kado- 
te idiavy Kat tot Ajpou rot xayaQlar Spor wal bre red€we 
Pwpaiwy mpoalpecty iy Exomev ev overt girapyupiio(a) fe- 
cic bude, ddo(axep We BeBovdrH- PovdhpeO(a), mepl  wNelarov 
pea k(at) év Tote E&ne Emdeieat TOLOUPLEVOL Xa oura Kal ptro- 
Kara wav pépo¢ mpoearnkdrec dokiav. “Ooo pévroe pur) KEKo- 
rov évddéov, iva pnd ev TovTow =uropevoreioty TwY ExyJaddOrTwY 
Exwotv ude Karadadeiy ot obK abroic, Edy tae diddbwouy Kal 
amd Tov Pedriorov eiwOdrec galywrra evyvwpova EyorTEc, 
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As to the exact date of this epistle, or to which 
of the four years of the command of Quinctius in 
Greece it is to be ascribed, we may observe that 
it could not have been that of his consulship, B.c. 
198, because after having defeated Philip on the 
Aous, and marched through Epirus and Thessaly, 
he was arrested in his farther progress in this 
quarter by the resistance of Atrax, and instead of 
entering Perrhebia, turned southward into Pho- 
cis'. In the year of his consulship, moreover, he 
would undoubtedly have assumed that title, which 
in Greek was simply varoc, whereas orparnydc 
vmaroc has no reference to civil authority, but 
represented in Greek the Latin word Imperator, 
as appears by a comparison of the Greek version 
of the celebrated edict for the liberation of the 
Greeks, promulgated by Quinctius at the Isthmic 
games, in the spring of the year 196°, with a 
copy of the same proclamation, given in Latin by 
Livy *, who constantly styles Quinctius Imperator 
during his command in Greece after the expiration 
of his consulship. The general tenor of the epistle 
accords with the conduct of Quinetius, when in 
his winter quarters at Athens, after the battle of 
Cynoscephale in the year 197, he showed clemency 
to those who had taken part with Philip against him, 


émov yeypappévoy éyxpicewv, maroc, &c.—Polyb. 1. 18, 
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because the apprehensions which were already 
entertained of Antiochus rendered it expedient to 
conciliate the favour of the cities of Greece !,—a 
motive in fact which had its share in producing 
the edict of Corinth very soon afterwards. The 
reference in the beginning of the epistle to the 
favours conferred upon the Cyretienses by Quinc- 
tius and the Roman people, alludes probably to 
the self-government and liberation from tribute to 
Philip, which the Perrhebi among other people 
obtained by that edict. The epistle therefore was 
probably written either in 196 or 195 B.c. 

It appears that Cyretie, like the generality of 
Greek cities, had been divided into two parties, 
one opposed and the other favourable to Rome, 
that the lands and houses of the opponents had 
been confiscated by Quinctius to the Republic of 
Rome, that some claims had been made on this 
confiscated property, by individuals who had been 
either favourable to the Romans, or at least had 
taken no part against them: that Quinctius had 
already adjusted some of those claims, and that 
he now directed the settlement of the remainder 
upon the principle of his former adjudications ; 
after which the residue of the confiscated lands 
and houses was to become the property of the 
city. 

The Thessalian custom of entitling the chief 
magistrates of their cities Tayot*, which is known 


1 


quia, Antiocho rege jam * Tayoc is probably the Thes- 
suspecto, favor conciliandus  salic form of dydc, the word 
nomini Romano apud civitates used by Homer for leader. 


erat.—Liv. 1. 33, c. 27. Tdpxwy, the reputed leader 
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from Xenophon and other authors, is exemplified 
by several inscriptions still existing in Thessaly, 
and among others by two beginning with the word 
raysvovroc, In the church of St. George at Dhe- 
miniko, one in the pavement, the other in the 
wall of the church. From one of these it appears 
that the tagus was the first, and the hipparchus, 
or commander of the cavalry, the second person 
in rank in the city; so that the tagus probably 
was commander of the infantry as well as civil 

A third officer was the tamias, or trea- 
It would seem that they were all, in 
common parlance, called tagi, in the same manner 


governor. 
surer }. 


as the word archon was employed at Athens, and 


in other parts of Greece, not only to signify a 


single magistrate, but all those who composed the 
executive power, in which manner the word is 
still used in Greece. We may thus reconcile the 
plural form of the word in the letter of Quinctius 
with the single tagus indicated by the raycvovroc 
The two latter 
documents, as well as two other fragments in the 


of the two other inscriptions. 


same church’, were records of the manumission 
of slaves, who seem to have paid on this oc- 
casion 22 denaria to the city, being exactly the 


sum which two similar 


of the colony which founded 
Tareynia, by the Romans cal- 
led 


perhaps 


Tarquinii, in Italy, is 


nothing more than 


aoxwv, in a_ similar form, 
for the colony of Tarcon is 


said to have consisted of Pe- 


inscriptions at Elasona 


lasei of Thessaly.—Strabo, p. 
219.—Justin, |. 20; .c. k. 
* V. Inscriptions, Nos. 176, 
A777: 
V. Inscriptions, Nos. 178, 
179. 
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show to have been paid by the freedmen of 
Oloosson. Among the inscribed stones at St. 
George is a simple and affecting form of epitaph’, 
more commonly found on Roman than on Greek 
monuments, and in the wall behind the altar of 
the church, I find a fragment which appears to have 
recorded the dedication to Aisculapius and Hy- 
gieia of the statue of a son of one Apollodorus, by 
the son of an Asclepiodorus, in token of his gra- 
titude to the former. The artist was an Athenian”. 
The native town of the son of Apollodorus, indicated 
by the word beginning EPH, may perhaps have 
been the same place named Eritium by Livy, from 
whom it appears to have been near Cyretize *. 

The repeated occurrence of the name of Cyretiz 
in the history of the Roman wars in Greece, shows 
its importance in those times. In the year B.c. 
200 it was plundered by the A%tolians, who were 
then allies of Rome against Philip*. In the first 
campaign of the Persic war, in the year 171, 
Cyretize was occupied by the king in his way from 
Macedonia into Thessaly, after which he besieged 
and took Myle, and marched to Phalanna and 
Gyrton °. 

Having passed the forenoon at St. George, I 
set out at 6, Turkish, and return in one hour to 


1 


Diroxparera rexvy PiAnua ‘Yyreia dvéO(nke) . 


Tic pynene xaptv.—V.Inscrip- ov ’A@nvaioc éroino(e). — V. 
tion, No. 181. Inscription, No. 180. 
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Mologhusta, and there crossing the T?taresius, 
proceed for a mile through kalambokki fields and 
gardens to Vlakho-ianni. Mologhusta may per- 
haps be a corruption of Mallea, with the addition 
of Augusta, for that Mallea was a town of south- 
ern Perrhebia, and not far from Cyretiz, seems 
evident from its being mentioned in conjunction 
with that town on two of the three occasions on 
which Livy names the latter city. At the con- 
gress of Tempe, in the year 185 B.c., the Per- 
rheebi claimed Mallea from Philip, who had 
retained it after having recovered it from An- 
tiochus in the year 191, and an assent to the 
demand was implicated in the award of the Ro- 
man commissaries, who declared that Macedonia 
should be confined to its ancient limits’. Per- 
thebia was again forcibly occupied by the Mace- 
donians under Perseus, not long before the de- 
claration of war against him by the Romans ’, 
but it seems not to have been until he marched 
into Thessaly, at the beginning of the first cam- 
paign of that war, that he received the submission 
of the city of the Perrhebi, and took the two 
principal fortresses, Cyretiz and Myle*. The 
latter being described as a very strong place, not 
far from Cyretiz, thus corresponds to Dhamasi, 
which is not only strong in itself, but very im- 
portant, as commanding the pass of the 7%itaresius, 
leading into Perrhebia from the Pelasgiotis. As to 
the city of the Perrhebi, which is mentioned only 


' Liv. J. 39, ec. 25, 26. * Liv. cde, GSA 
Liv. 1. 42, c. 36. 
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on this occasion, I believe it to have been the same 
place as Oloosson, which name, although it has 
been preserved with little change from the time of 
Homer to the present, is not found in history, 
probably because its strong and commodious situ- 
ation near the centre of Perrhebia had raised it to 
the dignity of the capital of that country, and it 
may therefore have been better known in the time 
of the historians as the chief city of the Perrheebi. 
It was here probably that the beautiful coins in- 
scribed with the name of that people were struck. 
Mallea is again mentioned by the Latin his- 
torian as having been taken by the Romans at the 
end of the first campaign of the Persic war, when 
Perseus had retired into Macedonia. The consul 
Licinius, after having vainly attempted Gonnus, 
turned into Perrhebia, took Mallea at the first 


assault, and after having received the submission 
of Perrhebia, including the Tripolitis, returned 


to Larissa’. Although Mologhusta may be the 
representative of Mallea in name, its situation in 
the plain not being such as the ancients generally 
chose, nor preserving any remains of antiquity, 
I conceive Mallea to have occupied a height on 
the opposite side of the river and rather nearer to 
Vlakho-ianni than to Mologhusta. Here some ves- 
tiges of ancient walls surround a table summit, which 
is the éoyarin, or lowest fall of the western mountain ; 


* Quum et loco et preesidio 
valido inexpugnabilis res esset 
(Gonnus sc.) abstitit incepto. 
In Perrhabiam flexis itineri- 
bus, Malleea 


primo impetu 


capta et direpta, ‘Tripoli alia- 
que Perrhebia recepta, La- 
1, 42, 


rissam  redit. — Liv. 


Cs Ole 
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a torrent separates the height from another similar 
hill on the north, where other walls are traced, all 
belonging probably to the same city. 

Paledkastro, a village above Sykia, on the left 
bank of the Vuargaris, or river of Z’ripoltis, would 
seem from the name to be the site of another 
Perrhebian town, situated about midway between 
Cyretie at Dheminiko and Azorus at Vuvala. 
Perhaps it was the Eritium already alluded to, 
which was taken, together with Cyretie, by Be- 
bius, in the year 191 s.c.'; having garrisoned 
these and some other captured places, Bebius re- 
turned to assist Philip in taking Malleea; after 
which, the combined forces proceeded against 
Axginium, Tricca, and the other neighbouring 
towns occupied by the Athamanes. 

Vlakhoianni contains twenty permanent fami- 
lies, and many houses now occupied by Samari- 
nidtes. The village paid ten purses a year before 
it became a tjiftlik of Aly Pasha, who now takes a 
third of the harvest without supplying any thing to 
the farmer, and receives from the village a thousand 
plastres a year for contributions. His share of the 
corn is collected by his agent at Dheminiko, and 
sent wherever he happens to want it. Last year 
it was embarked at Volo for Prévyza: this year 
it is destined for Korytza. 

All these villages were formerly Kefalokhoria, 
and the lands were in possession of the Greek in- 
habitants, but these having been reduced by their 
necessities, caused in great measure by the fre- 


5 


* Liv. 1. $6, ¢..138. 
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quent demands of Aly and his Albanian soldiers, 
to contract debts at high interest, have been under 
the necessity of becoming his cultivators on con- 
dition of bis acquitting their debts. This part of 
the bargain he generally discovers some mode of 
effecting not very burthensome to himself, unless 
when some creditor intervenes from his own native 
mountains of Chaonia or Atintania, when he can- 
not so easily avoid opening his purse. The air of 
the Perrhebian valleys is said to be unhealthy in 
summer, and so excessively hot that none but 
those born here can endure it ; but the soil is very 
productive, and in wheat, which is the principal 
produce, generally gives a return of eleven or 
twelve to one. 

In the ruins near Vlakhoianni, as well as in 
those at Dheminiko, Dhamasi, Tarnovo, Alifaka, 
and Sidhero-péliko, the masonry, though more 
massy than the inhabitants of this country have 
been in the habit of employing since the time of 
the Roman empire, is principally of rough stones 
and mortar, and has no large portion of it con- 


structed of those great quadrangular or polygonal 


masses nicely fitted together without cement, which 
are characteristic of Greek masonry to the south- 
ward of Mount Gita. It would seem, therefore, that 
in Perrheebia and other parts of Thessaly, as well 
as among’ the tribes of northern Epirus, that kind 
of masonry was not always employed, which was 
almost universal in Southern Greece, and which, 
notwithstanding the examples to the contrary, may 
be considered one of the peculiarities of the Hel- 
lenic race. 
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From Vlakhoianni to Gritziano is a ride of three 
hours; for the first two miles we traverse rugged 
heights covered with dwarf holly-oak, and then 
cross some open downs of a good soil, but quite un- 
cultivated. The village of Lefthero-khéri, situated 
at a little less than half way, though large, contains 
few inhabitants, and who cultivate only some vine- 
yards and corn-fields near the village ; but possess 
sheep, for which all the surrounding downs are well 
suited, though none are to be seen at present, as the 
shepherds prefer lower situations, and particularly 
the mild climate of the coast, to these heights, 
which are subject sometimes to severe cold in 
winter, and a long continuance of snow. Al- 
though Leftherokhéri preserves no remains of an- 
tiquity, its territory was probably that of another 
of the Perrhebian towns, perhaps Ericinium, which 
appears from Livy to have been reclaimed by the 
Perrhebi from Philip at the congress of Tempe, 
in the year 185 B.c.'; the same historian, by 
naming it together with Aiginium and Tricca 
among the towns which were taken from the 
Athamanes by Bebius and Philip, after the sur- 
render of Mallea’, seems to indicate its direction 
from the latter place, and that it stood on the 
frontier of Perrhehia towards Histieotis. 

The last half hour to Gritziano is a descent, 
from which an extensive view is opened of the 
plains around Sofadhes, Kardhitza, and Fanari, 
backed by the mountains of ‘Agrafa. Four re- 
markable insulated heights present themselves in 
these plains, all probably the positions of Hel- 


t Liv; 1. 89, ce. 25. 4 hins i BOy.¢,, Vas 
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lenic cities or fortresses: 1. Kolokoté ; 2. Kortikhi, 
which is the most extensive, though not high; it 
lies at the same distance from the right bank of 
the Peneius that the hill of Kolokoté does from the 
left. 3. The rock of Vlokho on the same side of 
the river, conspicuous by its height and steepness, 
and by the ruins of Hellenic walls on its side aud 
summit. It rises from the left bank of the river 
Fersaliti, and is separated only by that river from 
the ridge of hills which extends from thence along 
the right side of the Penews to Alifaka, and in a 
south-easterly direction to the Crannonian and 
Pharsalian plains: 4. the fourth insulated hill is 
a long low eminence near Mataranga in the mid- 
dle of the plain: beyond the hill of Vlokho, and 
situated about midway between that height and 
the mountains of ‘Agrafa. 

Dec. 6.—Two slight earthquakes occur this 
morning a little before daylight. Aristotle speaks 
of op0pior ceiopot as if earthquakes often happened 
at the break of day, and he adds that it is generally 
a vnventa or calm when they take place’; this is 
the third time it has occurred to me to verify tlie 
observations of the Greek philosopher. On all 
these occasions there have been two shocks, with 
an interval between them of not less than half a 
minute. The slope of the rocky height above 
Gritziano is entirely inclosed by the ruined walls 
of a town about two miles in circumference. At 
the summit of the hill they still exist to half their 
original height : towards the bottom, where they 
are not so well preserved, are the remains of a 


! Aristot. Meteor. 1. 2, c. 8. 
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transverse wall, or interior inclosure, and the ves- 
tiges of many buildings within it. The masonry 
resembles that of the later Roman or early Byzan- 
tine empire, being formed of irregular stones of no 
great dimensions, and which are united with mor- 
tar, mixed with fragments of large tiles. Never- 
theless, I believe the whole to be Hellenic with the 
exception perhaps of a few repairs. The absence of 
all remains of churches which are invariably found 
in ruins of the Lower Empire, coincides with the 
extent of the inclosure, and the manner in which 
the ground is occupied, to show that it was one of 
the cities of ancient Thessaly. In confirmation of 
this opinion, there exist on the spot a few monu- 
ments indisputably Hellenic. Of these, the most 
remarkable is a gigantic sorus of white marble at 
the principal fountain of the village of Gritziano, 
measuring on the outside 9 ft. 3 in. in length, 3 ft. 
6 in. in breadth, 14 ft. in height, with sides 3 in. 
thick. In the wall of the enclosure of a new 
church a sepulchral stone has been inserted, 


bearing a relief, below which an inscription sig- 
nifies that Hippo erected the memorial ‘ to 
her beloved husband Gleintus, a man who had 
been a minister of many gods’.” Two hideous 


busts seen in front represent this loving couple ; 
and to the right of the man’s bust there is a three- 
fourths figure of a boy standing, between whom 
and Gleintus is seen an ox’s head upon an altar, 
Upon the whole, [ entertain no doubt that here 


\ , . \ = ry 
' "In7w Tov yAuKurarov tpweo yxpnore yaipe.—V. In- 


aivépa Udeivrovy moddotc Oeoic scription, No. 183, 
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stood Pharcadon, that city being placed by Strabo 
to the left of the Peneius, between Pelinnzeum and 
Atrax, in the division of Thessaly called His- 
tizotis'. It is not impossible that the name of the 
neighbouring village Zarko may be a corruption of 
Pharcadon. In the lower part of the ruins copi- 
ous sources issue from the mountain, and water 
some gardens of pomegranates and a few other 
ruit-trees which surround a smal! monastery. 
Gritziano was almost deserted before the Vezir 
made it a tyiftlik, and sent here some cultivators. 
It now contains between forty and fifty families. 
Quitting it at 4.50, Turkish time, we pass through 
the villages of little and great Tzighioti, the latter 
at 5.35, traverse the plain from thence towards 
the Salamvria: at 5.55 cross a bridge over the 
stream which issues from the sources and marshes 
at the foot of the height of Kolokotd, and at 
6.10 cross the Salamvria by a bridge of three 
arches, called the bridge of Tzighidti. This is the 
lowest point in the plains of Upper Thessaly, as 
appears from the singular fact, that all the waters 
descending from the mountains of ‘Agrafa, and as 
far as that of Gura or the ancient Othrys inclusive, 
here join the Salamvria within a very small space : 
it is not surprising, therefore, that the surrounding 
plain should now be in a marshy state. After a 
halt of ten minutes at the Gumrik, a hut near the 
bridge where a toll is levied for the benefit of 
Mukhtar Pasha, who rents it of the Sultan, we cross 
between the bridge of Tzighioti and Vlokho, two 


* Strabo, p. 438. 
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rivers running from right to left; one at ten 
minutes beyond the Salamvria, the other at a 
quarter of an hour. They unite with one another 
and then with the Peneius, not far below the place 
where we crossed them. The second river is the 
larger, and is about a third of the breadth of the 
Salamvria. We follow its right bank to Vlokhd, 
where we arrive at 7.15. On the opposite side of 
the river stands another hamlet of the same name 
at the foot of the lofty insulated hill already no- 
ticed, upon which are the ruined walls of a Hel- 
lenic city. A triple inclosure occupies the sum- 
mit of the height, on the steep rocky descent of 
which, on the southern and western sides, are 
remains of the town walls, not so much preserved 
as those above, but equally conspicuous at a 
distance. They have no towers, the flank de- 
fence being furnished entirely by a broken line. 
On the southern side of the hill the walls are trace- 
able quite to the plain; so that the city was be- 
tween two and three miles in circumference, though 
probably a great part of the rugged space between 
the walls was not inhabited. The masonry, parti- 
cularly that of the walls on the summit, is of the ear- 
liest kind, consisting of large irregular bloeks, but 
not exactly fitted to one another, as in the second 
species. This remarkable height is separated 
only as I before stated by the river from the hills 
which extend along the right bank of the Peneius 
to the paledkastro of Alifaka. In every other diree- 
tion the plains expand from hence to Férsala, Dho- 
mok6, and the mountains of ‘Agrafa. The river of 
Vlokho consists of two branches, which unite not far 
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above the rocky height. They are usually known 
by the names of Fersaliti and Sofadhitiko, Férsala 
and Sofadhes being respectively the two prin- 
cipal places on or near them. The Sofadhitiko 
is sub-divided into two streams, the confluence of 
which is not more than two or three miles above 
their junction with the Fersaliti. The eastern 
branch has its origin in several sources before 
described ’, at the foot of the mountains, between 
Férsala and Dhomoko, the largest of which is at 
Vrysia. The western branch rises in the moun- 
tains of ‘Agrafa above Smokovo, and flows through 
Sofadhes. 

As the river Hnipeus had its origin in Mount 
Othrys, and flowed by Pharsalus, we may be 
assured that it was the Fersaliti, which exactly 
answers to that description: and as it was joined 
by the Apidanus before it fell into the Penewus’, 
there is an equal certainty that the Apidanus was 
either the united stream of Sofadhes and Vrysia, 
or that which we crossed between the Salamvria 
and the river of Vlokh6. But the latter river 
originates in the western extremity of ‘Agrafa, or 
not far from the frontiers of Athamania; whereas 
the Apidanus, according to undoubted testimony, 
was a river of Phthiotis, and appears to have had 


’ ' 7 
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its sources in that district near Pharsalus'. It 
seems evident, therefore, not only that the Sofad- 
hitiko below the confluence of the two branches 
is the Apidanus, but that properly this name 
belonged not to the branch of Sofadhes, but to 
that of Vrysia and Dhomoké, all the sources of 
that stream being at the foot of the mountains 
of Phthia, and therefore in agreement with the 
concurrent testimony of Herodotus, Euripides, 
and Strabo; whereas the Sofadhes branch flows 
from a part of Dolopia. The latter is 
over a torrent often dry in summer, whereas the 


more-: 


sources of the eastern branch being permanent, 
are alone adapted to the assertion of Herodotus, 
that the Apidanus was the only river in Achaia 
Phthiotis, which was not consumed by the host of 
Xerxes. As the historian informs us also that the 
army marched in three days through Thessaly 
into Melis, it is not probable that they deviated 
so far from the direct route as the river of So- 
fadhes ”. 
**H ®Oiddoc, EvOa roy KadrXo- 
TWV VOUTWV TWAT EGA 
paciy "Aridavoy 


media AuTraivety. 


Euripid. Hee. v. 451. 
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Strabo, p. 356. Herodot. 1. 7, 
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? It may be thought, per- 
haps, that even the sources at 
Vrysia are too far to the west 


VOL; LY. 


for the route of the Persians 
through Thessaly, since we are 
told by the historian that Xerxes 
marched to Halus, from whence 
undoubtedly he proceeded along 
the Enuboic frith by Larissa, 
Cremaste, and Echinus, to the 
Maliac plain. But Xerxes chose 
this road for the sake of com- 


municating with his fleet, devi- 
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Such being the situation of the Apidanus and 
Enipeus, there is every reason to believe that the 
ruins at Vlokho are those of Pewesie ; for this city 
is described by Apollonius as placed on the banks 
of the Apidanus, near its junction with the Eni- 
peus', and by the author of the Orphica as near 
the confluence of the Apidanus and Peneius ’. 
Both these descriptions may be applied to the hill 
of Vlokhé, which is situated between the junction 
of the Apidanus with the Hnipeus, and that. of 
the united stream with the Peneius, and at no 


ating from the direct route, as 
he had before done at Acan- 
thus. The Persians were much 
too numerous not to employ 
all the roads leading without 
any very inconvenient devia- 
tion to the point at which they 
were soon afterwards assem- 
bled, namely, the plains before 
the entrance of the pass of 
Thermopyle. The direct road 
by Pharsalus and Lamia was 
doubtless one of their routes ; 


but perhaps that which leads 
along the foot of the moun- 
Dho- 


moko, although not so direct 


tains from Férsala to 
as the former, was followed by 
a still larger portion of the 
army, for the sake of the copi- 
ous sources between those two 
places, which form the Apida- 
nus. If these were almost ex- 
hausted by the multitude, it is 
not surprising that no others in 
Phthiotis should have sufficed. 
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great distance from either confluence. We learn 
from the same authorities that the stream formed 
by the union of the Enipeus and Apidanus was 
known by the latter name, though this river is not 
larger than the Enipeus, and is much shorter in 
its course. Peiresize was believed to be the same 
place as the Homeric Asterium, and to have re- 
ceived this appellation from its situation on a high 
hill, as conspicuous as a star’. Nothing can be 
more apposite to this etymology than the moun- 
tain of Vlokho, which, by its abruptness, insulated 
situation, and white rocks, attracts the spectator’s 
notice from every part of the surrounding country. 
If the more ancient parts of the ruins of Vlokhé are 
those of the Homeric Asterium, the words Tiravoi6 
re Aevka Kaonva, Which the poet couples with ’Aoré- 
pwov, were intended doubtless for the conspicuous 


summit occupied by the acropolis of that city, 
and the white calcareous rocks of which are 
well suited to the name Titanus. The heights 
which are separated by the river from the hill of 
Vlokh6é, may perhaps be the Mount Phylleium of 
Apollonius, near which Strabo states that there 


was a city Phyllus, noted for a temple of Apollo 


' *Aoréptov, modtc Oerradiac’ “Opnpoc 
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Phylleius’. The hill of Kortikhi, which stands 
about three miles to the westward of that of 
Vlokhé, is the site of another ancient town. 

On leaving the eastern Vlokh6, we cross the 
heights which we had before skirted, and descend 
into a valley branching northward from the plain, 
and surrounded on three sides by the hills which 
extend to the Peneius and to the Crannonian plain. 
Having passed at the end of twenty minutes 
through the small village of Aios Dhimitrios, we 
again enter the great plain, which contains only 
a few uninclosed patches of corn now just above 
ground. Palama remains at a distance of two or 
three miles on the right, near the Fersaliti, which 
between Palama and Vlokho is joined by the 
branch formed by the junction of the Vrysia, 
or proper Apidanus, with the tributary which 
issues from the mountains of ‘Agrafa below Sm6- 
kovo, and flows by Sofadhes. In an hour, menzil 
pace, from Vlokh6 we arrive at Petrino, a village 
belonging to Mehmét Bey of Larissa, who sup- 
plies the seed-corn, and takes half the crop after 
the deduction of the dhekatia. The peasants say 
here that the labourers on Aly Pasha’s tjiftliks are 
in better condition than those on the farms of the 
Beys of Larissa: it is nevertheless observable, that 
the cottages of the latter have a greater appear- 
ance of neatness and comfort. The Vezir may 
have been obliged to offer some advantages in 
order to attract cultivators. But Mac eyadace 7 
"AABavyria—‘‘ Albania has ruined us’’—is the cry 
here as in other parts of Thessaly. So many of 


" Strabo, p. 435. 
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its hungry plunderers have been introduced into 
these plains by Aly and his sons, that few places 
are so sequestered as to be beyond the reach of 
their visits ; and they devour at least the provisions 
of the poor peasantry, if they carry their extortion 
no farther. 

Honey is one of the chief productions of Petrino, 
as in many of the Thessalian villages; but the 
seasons of late are said to have been unpropitious 
to it. The usual crop is three new hives’ from 
each old one. The bees are lodged in a square 
inclosure of the ordinary masonry of the Thessa- 
lian plains: that is to say, bricks baked im the 
sun. Upon the interior walls of this inclosure 
three stories of square niches are formed, within 
which the bees form their combs exposed on one 
side to the air. In the winter the hives from 
which the honey is not taken are protected from 
the weather by a small piece of woollen cloth hung 
before them. 

The master of the house in which I lodge, who 
asserts that he is, and is believed by his neigh- 
bours to be, 100 years of age, learned from his 
father that in the younger days of the latter, there 
was no church in any village for many miles round 
Petrind; and that on a Sunday the Greek women 
were in the habit of coming in arabas (waggons) 
to an ancient church at this place which still exists ; 
there is no appearance of a mosque having ever 
been built here ; whereas in many of the neigh- 
bouring villages, some of which have now churches, 


rot blate. 
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the minarets are still standing, though the mosques 
are ruined, the only inhabitants of those villages 
at present being Greek labourers. 

Petriné was the site of a large ancient town, as 
appears by the traces of walls which include a 
space of near two miles in circumference, bounded 
on three sides by rocky eminences, the lowest of 
the heights before mentioned, which extend to the 
Pharsalia, the Crannonia, and the Peneius. On 
the fourth side the walls crossed the plain along 
the edge of some low marshy ground. Here 
columns have been found and inscribed stones: 
one of the latter, which is said to have existed a 
few years ago in the wall of the church, is no 
longer to be seen there, but some of the columns 
are still preserved in the portico; they are small, 
and bear no marks of the more flourishing periods 
of Greece, nor in the remains of the ancient walls 
is there any appearance of the beautiful masonry 
of those ages. Behind the church there is a small 
ruin with a vault and arched entrance which looks 
like Roman work. It is not improbable that Pe- 
trind is the site of Phyllus, noted for its temple of 
Apollo Phylleius. 

Dec. 7.—From Petrin6 to Férsala, a distance of 
six hours. We begin by following the foot of the 
heights of Petriné for an hour to Misalari, leaving 
Kutzolari in the plain three miles to the right be- 
yond the Fersaliti: from Misalari we cross a part 
of the plain to the south-western point of the hill 
called Mavro-vuni, where we arrive at the end of 
two hours, having left Tekeli at the foot of the 


ex) 
heights two miles on the left. Mavrovuni is the 
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highest point of the range of hills which stretch 
from the Peneius to the Crannonian plain, and ter- 
minates those hills to the S.E. It is connected 
with them only by a low ridge on the north- 
western side, and in every other direction rises 
steep and rocky from the plain. Its broad round 
summit is surrounded by remains of Hellenic walls 
of a rough kind. All the most remarkable heights 
of Thessaly appear to have been similarly occupied 
at a period when the country was doubtless in the 
same state of insecurity as when the hills of Eng- 
land were fortified in a manner, differing only from 
these in the greater barbarism of the plan and con- 
struction. Such probably continued to be the 
state of Thessaly until after the Trojan war; for 
Homer makes -no mention of Pharsalus, Crannon, 
Arne, Scotussa, Pelinneum, and many other 
towns which became afterwards the leading cities 
of this province, attracted the inhabitants of the 
come into their walls, and helped to civilize the 
country. 

We halt at noon in the small village of Orfana, 
situated half an hour beyond the extreme southern 
foot of Mavrovani. Orfana, Misalari, Tekeli, 
Hadj6-bashi, and several other neighbouring vil- 


lages, were formerly inhabited by Koniaridhes, 


whose ruined mosques still remain in many of 
them, though no Turks now remain; the lands 
have become Turkish tyiftliks, and the villages 
are inhabited by Greek metayers, or labourers. 
Many of them belong to the Mollalik, a part of 
the district of Larissa, so called because the tithe 
is assigned to the support of the Molla of Larissa. 
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Proceeding from Orfana, we leave Laspo-khori (mud 
village), around which are rice-grounds, a mile on 
the right, and crossing the Hnipeus pass along the 
foot of a rocky height, rising from the left bank 
of the river opposite to Hadjo-bashi. A few 
quadrangular blocks of Hellenic fabric are still 
preserved amidst the ruins; and these, with the 
position on the bank of the river, on a height 
rising like an island out of the plain, are sufficient 
to mark it for the site of one of the ancient Thes- 
salian towns. Having passed between one extremity 
of the ruined walls and the bank of the river, we 
cross the plain to Férsala, passing by Bidjilar and 
some smaller villages. Except in the vicinity of 
these the plain is all im pasture, where numerous 
sheep are now feeding, marked with the initials of 
the owners’ names in Greek letters. 


CHAPTER XL. 
PHTHIOTIS, MAGNESIA. 


From Férsala to Armyro—Tjaterli—Ghidék—Phylace—Crocius 
Campus—-Kirtzini, or Armyré— Kefalosi, dlus—Sitirpi— 
District of Koktiis—Fteli6, Pteleum— Khamako— Larissa 
Cremaste—Fan0o, Antron—Cape Zelastum—Isthmia—Oreus, 
or Histiea—Return to Kefalosi—River Kholé, Curalius— 
Ak-ketjel, Thebce Phthiotice—Kokkina, Pyrrhasus, Temple 
of Ceres—Cape Anghistri, Pyrrha—Ruins of Pagase—Am- 


phane. 


Dec. 10.—The road from Férsala to Armyré 
ascends the Zygos, or neck on the south-eastern 
side of Férsala, which unites the hill of the 
citadel with the neighbouring heights, and then 
enters an elevated valley lying between those 
heights and the parallel lower ridges bordering 
the plain, of which the citadel 1s one, and a 
remarkable rocky projection to the eastward of 
the ruins of Pharsalus another. At the end of a 
quarter of an hour from Feérsala vestiges of Hel- 
lenic walls occur, surrounding a height which 
declines towards that rocky mountain. These 
remains, which are of a more ancient style of 
masonry than the greater part of those of Phar- 
salus, belonged evidently to a fortress, placed in 


advance of the acropolis for its better defence on 
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the side of the pass leading to it from the east- 
ward. Fifty minutes farther we pass lower Tja- 
terli, a'small Turkish village in the midst of the 
elevated valley which we have been following. 
To the right are the mountains, into which Cesar 
tells us that the defeated Pompeians fled after the 
battle of Pharsalus, and which extend from hence 
to Mount Othrys, Zitani, and Dhomokdé. To the 
left the heights fall rapidly to the vale of the Exi- 
peus, where that river is joined by a small tributary 
which crosses our road a little westward of lower 
Tjaterli. On its right bank, where it issues from 
the mountain, about three miles to the right of 
our road, stands upper Tyjaterli, and two miles 
beyond it in the same direction, a Turkish tekiéh, 
or college of dervises, adorned with cypresses and 
gardens. To the left, in the valley of the Hnipeus, 
is seen the village of Azerbu not far to the right 
of the road from Férsala to Larissa. Proceeding 
over a fertile level, in some parts uncultivated and 
in others under the plough, we cross the Hnipeus 
in 55 minutes from lower Tjaterli. On the ad- 
jacent height is Koklébashi, above which village 
the river flows rapidly through narrow ravines 
from its sources ', which are around Gura’, a large 
village in a very lofty situation on the western 
side of the summit of Othrys. 

On the heights just before we descended to the 
river, the fields for a considerable space were 


‘ 


’ This part of the river alone rect than Lucan’s “ nunquam 


justifies Ovid’s “irrequietus celer nisi mistus Enipeus.” 
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strewn with the remains of ancient constructions, 
and other indications of the site of an ancient 
town. After crossing the Hnzpeus, our road as- 
cends between two hills, and leaves, at a distance 
of about five miles to the right, a lofty insulated 
height rising from the left bank of the river, and 
commanding to the eastward a prospect of the plain 
of Armyré and the gulf of Volo. The summit of 
the hill is surrounded by remains of Hellenic walls, 
and at the foot of it, is the small village of Keuzlar 
on the river’s bank. At the end of an hour and 
a quarter from the crossing of the nipeus, we 
arrive at Ghidék, a small Turkish village situated 
exactly at the summit of the pass, between the two 
hills abovementioned. At the foot of that to the left, 
on the edge of the great valley through which the 
Enipeus flows to the Pharsahan plain, is Ineli, and 
on the height above it, the remains of an ancient 
fortress. The rocks hereabout are a soft sandy 
stone, of the same dark colour as the soil, but 
veined with white marble. Sunday being market- 
day at Armyré, the men are almost all absent 
from Ghidék, and the women therefore shut them- 
selves up as we approach ; we are obliged however 
to halt for the sake of our cattle, and then con- 
tinue in two hours and a half to Armyré by a 
brisk walk, our horses being of the menzil and the 
road good, leading first by a gentle slope from the 
pass down into the plain, and then across the level 
by a rotable track. At 40 minutes from Ghidék, 
on the beginning of the descent from the pass, we 
traverse the site of an ancient town, marked not 
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only by many stones and fragments of pottery 
scattered among the cornfields, but by the vestiges 
also of the walls of a citadel surrounding a cir- 
cular height in the centre of the other remains. 
The masonry consists of large blocks put together 
without mortar, but not in regular courses, nor are 
they exactly joined, as in finished specimens of 
the second order. The situation near the entrance 
of a pass is well suited to the name of Phylace, 
which town having stood between Pharsalus and 
Phthiotic Thebes seems to have been nearly in the 
line of our road, and having been one of the 
places whose people followed Protesilaus to Troy, 
was probably on the eastern side of the mountains, 
being that on which the other towns of Protesilaus 
were situated*. The position commands a fine 
view of the plain anciently named Crocium’, or 
Crocotum *, and which is well described by Strabo 
as lying at the foot of Mount Othrys. Beyond the 
plain is seen the Pagasetic gulf, with the snowy 
summit of Mount Peliwm on the left. 

At the end of two hours from Ghidék we cross 
a bridge near Karadanli, a village situated on a 
height above the left bank of a large stream which 
has its origin near Gura and receives the waters 
of the northern side of Mount Othrys. It is 


* Homer Il. B, v..695; Od. ? ro Kpdxtoy medio mode TQ 
A. v. 289.—Pindar Isthm. 1, karadjyorre rij¢g "OOpvocg dv’ ov 
v. 84.—Apollon. Argon.1.1, "“Apdpuaoe pet ToTapioc.—Stra- 
v. 45.—Strabo, pp. 433. 435. bo, p. 435. 

—Stephan. in ®vAaKyn.—Plin. * Stephan. in Anphrpror. 
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called Kholé6, or Kholé6-rema’?. In its course 
through the plain it is shaded in many places by 
plane-trees. Our road had touched upon its banks 
during the last half hour preceding our arrival at 
the bridge by which we crossed it. Near the town 
of Armyro the road passes through a wood of 
hawthorns and oaks, of which latter there are 
many also beyond the town towards the sea. 
Almyro, or Armyr6®, called Ermer by the Turks, 
is the name of a district which comprehends fifteen 
or twenty villages, situated in the Crocian plain, 
or on the adjacent heights to the north and west, 
as far as Ghidék. Mount Othrys itself is compre- 
hended in another sub-district of Trikkala, named 
Kokus, which, however, does not include Gura, 
the largest place on the mountain. The Crocian 
plain, which consists of a dark red soil, produces 
corn in the upper parts, and tobacco and cotton in 
the lower where the necessary irrigation is easily 
obtained from the rivers. Kirtzini’, the chief place 
of Armyr6, more commonly known by the name 
of the district, contains 300 houses, and is situated 
in the plain three miles from the sea, near the left 
bank of a small stream which originates on the 
northern side of the mountain of Gura. The town 
is dispersed over a large space, great part of which 
is occupied by plantations of tobacco. All the houses 
and adjacent lands are the property of Turks, but 
fifty of the houses are let to Greek goyarae, who 
besides cultivating the lands, breed silk-worms, 
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spin cotton, and weave it into coarse bukhasias. 
Most of these Greeks are strangers, who upon the 
ruin of their villages have here sought a livelihood, 
the land being productive, and the contributions 
not particularly heavy. Some of them hire the 
tobacco fields and cultivate the plants on their 
own account, the women being chiefly employed 
in this labour. Fifty piastres is a common rent 
for a house, or rather a hut of a single story, 
floored with earth and open to the tiles. The 
woman of the house in which I am lodged has 
this year paid the kharatj of the four male adults 
of the family, amounting to 40 piastres, from the 
produce of about an acre of tobacco. In the cul- 
tivation of corn the Greeks find every thing but 
the seed, and take half the crop, after the deduc- 
tion of a tenth for the min. The Turks of Armyré 
depend upon the Trikeriétes for the fish they 
consume, which costs them from 15 to 30 paras 
the oke. Mutton is 24 paras; beef is not used, 
both Turks and Greeks here having a dislike to 
it. The Turks say the ox ought not to be killed, 
because he works the ground and furnishes us 
with bread. Wood costs only 15 paras an ass- 
load. Wheat is 45 piastres the kilo of 150 okes, 
which is the ordinary measure of Thessaly, and is 
in Turkish called kara kilo. Its subdivisions are 
as follow :—a vidura, 9 okes; a litjék, 2 viddres; 
a modi, 4 litjéks; a kara kilo, 2 modis. 
Dhiminio, or spring corn, is grown in the lands 
of the mountain villages, Gura, Kufas, and Ko- 
kotus; it is sown in March and April. In the 
plain two sorts of wheat are grown called Deve- 
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désh (camel’s tooth) and Arnait (Albanian), which 
latter is the same kind of hard corn general in 
Larissa and Trikkala, and weighs 23 or 24 okes 
the Stambual kilo, of which 22 okes is considered 
the average capacity. Cattle are fed in the winter 
with straw, with the kind of vetch called révi', 
and with bambako-sporo, or cotton seed. These 
grains are supposed to be nourishing because they 
are sweet and make the cattle drink plentifully. 
Vely Pasha has bought the mukata of Armyré 
for five years; the district pays him 150 purses 
a year, and 50 purses a year to Aly Pasha, 
besides accounting to Vely for the kharatj, and 
supporting some local expences. The gumruk, 
or custom-house of Armyré, and of all the other 
places on the gulf is dependent on that of Volo. 
The imports are chiefly iron, copper, cloth, and 
various articles of furniture, dress, and household 
utensils, made at Constantinople. The purchase 
of corn is a monopoly of the Porte and none can, 
according to its decrees, be embarked from Thes- 
saly without an especial permission: the traffic 
however has always been carried on clandestinely, 
and Aly has even made it legitimate, by establish- 
ing, of his own authority, collectors at Armyro, 
Zitani, Salona, Talanda, and other principal places 
on the coast, who not only give permission to ex- 
port but levy on his account 30 paras the kilo upon 
corn, and 2 paras the oke upon other exported 
produce, such as tobacco, pulse, &c. He has 
lately attempted by means of an agent at Volo to 
follow the same practice there, but the Turkish 


1 In Hellenic, dp0Boc, Ervum ervilia. 
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collector, supported from Constantinople, has as 
yet been able to resist him. 

Dec. 11.—At a distance of 50 minutes to the 
south of Kirtzini, the north-eastern extremity of 
Mount Othrys is separated only by a portion of the 
Crocian plain, about two miles in breadth, from 
a bay in the middle of the western side of the 
gulf of Volo, which is sheltered by a promontory 
on every side but the north. The mountain ter- 
minates in a projection of calcareous rock, at the 
foot of which issues a source of water in such 
abundance as to turn a mill, and irrigate a large 
extent of cotton plantations before it arrives at the 
sea. The place is called Kefalosi. A Hellenic 
citadel occupied the summit of the projecting 
height and remains of walls are seen also on the 
northern slope of the hill, having short flanks at 
intervals, and formed of masonry which although 
massive is not so accurately united as we generally 
find it in the southern provinces of Greece. The 
walls may be traced also on the descent to the 
south-east, and seem to have been united at the 
foot of the hill to a quadrangular inclosure situated 
entirely in the plain, and of which the northern 
side followed the course of the stream, and the 
western the foot of the height. The walls of this 
lower inclosure are nine feet and a half thick, 
are flanked with towers, and their masonry, 
wherever traceable, is of the most accurate and 
regular kind ; two or three courses of it still exist 
in some places. The inclosed space, although 
thickly strewn with stones, the foundations of 
buildings and broken pottery, is now sown with 
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corn. The ruins are probably those of Alus, or 
Halus, for Strabo describes Alus as being near the 
sea, which is confirmed by other authorities, and 
as situated at the extremity of Mount Othrys, 
above the plain Crocium', of which the part 
around Alus was called Athamantium’, from 
Athamas, the founder of Alus. It follows that 
the river on the northern side of the ruins was the 
celebrated Amphrysus*, Strabo having described 
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that river as flowing along the walls of Alus. It 
does not indeed so well accord with his remark in 
another place, that the Amphrysus flows through 
the Crocian plain’, the sources of the river being 
very near the walls, as well as near the extremity 
of the plain, and the whole course of the river 
being only two or three miles in length. But 
these may be no more than the natural inaccu- 
racies of a geographer who writes from the in- 
formation of others. It may be thought, perhaps, 
a greater objection to so famous a river, that the 
sources at Kefalosi are said sometimes to fail 
entirely in summer. Beyond the ruins the valley 
of Siurpi branches from the plain of Armyr6 to 
the south-east, being included between Mount 
Othrys and a range of hills which border the 
western side of the entrance into the gulf of Volo. 
Siurpi, distant an hour and a quarter from Ke- 
falosi, stands at the foot of these hills, to the 
northward of the highest summit, which is of 
a conical shape, and called Khlimo. A small 
stream waters the valley, which bears corn, cot- 
ton, and mulberry trees, for silk. On the side 
of Othrys, opposite to Sitrpi, stands a monastery 
of St. Nicolas, beautifully situated amidst trees 
and running water, and a little higher up is ano- 
ther more ancient, dedicated to the Panaghia, 
surnamed Eéva (the hospitable) and celebrated for 
a painting of the Virgin by St. Luke. Sidrpi be- 
longs to the voivodalik of Kokas, which compre- 
hends the Christian towns of Platano, containing 
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650 families, Kufas 120, Siurpi 120, Kokotus 60, 
Itelid 60, and several other smaller villages, all 
on or near Mount Othrys. Sesklo and Portaria, 
near Volo, are also comprised in the same Mu- 
kata. 

Platano has lately increased in size, and Por- 
taria, being situated on Mount Pelium, shares the 
security of that retired position ; all the rest have 
declined rapidly of late years, so as to leave a 
fourth of the houses empty or ruined. The reve- 
nues of the district of Kokus are farmed by Aly 
Pasha for 120 purses a year. Tahir Bey, son of 
Khotad Bey of Arghyro-kastro, is his deputy, and 
resides at Platano, which is situated three miles 
to the south-west of Kirtzini, on the foot of Mount 
Othrys. Tahir receives 15 purses a year from 
that village, which is at a farther expence of about 
12 purses a year for the expences of his household. 
Kuftis and Kokotis are on the eastern side of the 
mountain above the valley of Siurpi, but were not 
in sight from any part of our road. 

Siurpi furnishes an example of the ordinary 
process by which Greek villages are in a few years 
reduced from a comparatively flourishing state to 
misery, and often to complete desertion or are con- 
verted from Eleftherokhoria into Turkish tjiftliks. 
Having formerly had the same population as Pla- 
tano, Siurpi continues to be rated in some articles 
to the same proportion of the contributions of Kokus 
as Platano, though the latter now contains five or 
six times as many families as Siurpi. The Zabit 
of Siurpi, an Arghyrokastrite, and deputy of Tahir 
Aga has just received his chief’s order, to carry 
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this day to Platano 6,000 piastres for the yom of 
the village, but has been unable to collect, with 
all his diligence, more than 2,000. The kharatj 
in particular is most onerous to such a diminished 
population, though upon this sub-district and the 
kaza of Zitini, it is light compared with that 
of the districts of Larissa and Trikkala, shewing 
that the non-Musulman population of the two 
latter has undergone great diminution since the 
capitation was established. Siurpi has already 
contracted a debt of 300 purses, the greater part 
of it bearing an interest of 12 per cent. In such 
cases the creditors are usually Albanians, or Turks 
of Larissa, who when they come to receive their 
yearly interest, quarter upon the village until the 
money is forthcoming ; and as it seldom is ready, 
the produce of the people’s labour is thus con- 
sumed, and their misery increased without any 
diminution of the debt. The persons sent to 
collect the taxes, devour the villages in the 
same manner. Hence families retire, leaving the 
remainder in increased difficulty, which at last 
forces them to commute with their creditors in 
kind. At Siurpi the next step will probably be, 
that Aly or one of his sons will take the debt of 
the village upon himself, on condition of its be- 
coming his tyiftlik, and will then compound with 
the creditors at an easy rate to himself. Most 
of the Greeks who retire from this part of the 
country settle in the districts of Pergamus, Smyrna, 
or Magnesia, under the mild government of the 
family of Kara Osman Ogli. 


A church at Siurpi contains a sepulchral stele, 
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representing in a very rudely sculptured relief, a 
man and woman joining their right hands; over 
the man’s head is engraved his name Eubiotus, 
and in a higher compartment of the stone, that of 
‘« Aristobule, daughter of Menandrus,” followed by 
the formula yonorn yaigs, shewing that to her the 
monument was constructed, while the figures in 
relief indicate that she was the wife of Eubiotus. 
The stele terminates above in the very common 
form of a pediment, within which is the name of 
Nicarcha, daughter of Eubiotus, which seems to 
have been a subsequent addition to the memorial’. 

Dec. 12.—Pteled, or Ftelid?, which is an hour 
and a half distant from Siurpi, is in a state equally 
deplorable ; the debt of the village amounts to 160 
purses, and this year, not having been able to pay 
the interest at all, the people are become mere 
labourers for their creditors. In addition to other 
causes of poverty the season has been unfavourable. 
The village stands on the southern side of Mount 
Khlim6, among the rugged but fertile falls of the 
mountain which terminates below in the bay of 
Ftelid, a beautiful inlet sheltered from all winds 
and having a sandy bottom, shelving sides, and 
a depth in the middle of thirty orghyés. It was 
formerly frequented by French ships, and after- 
wards by the Greek islanders, chiefly for fire- 
wood, which was carried from hence to Alexandria, 
but the adjacent mountains are now almost ex- 
hausted. As Pliny notices Pteleum only as a 


Y. Inscription, No. 184. * TIreXeov, Prededy. 
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forest', the town seems never to have recovered 
its destruction by the consul Licinius in the year 
IFT pe", 

The lands of Ftelid, on the shore of the bay, 
and adjacent heights, produce corn, wine, and 
mulberry trees, with a little cotton. There are 
also a few tobacco plantations attached to the 
houses of the village. A brook descends on one 
side of it from Mount Khlim6, and joins the sea 
near a large marsh, eastward of which a high 
peaked hill is crowned by the remains of a town 
and castle of the middle ages, called Old Ftelid °®. 
There can be little doubt that it stands on the 
site of the ancient Pteleum, though I search in 
vain among the ruins for any decisive marks of 
Hellenic antiquity. In the more flourishing ages of 
Greece, the marsh was probably (at least at certain 
times of the year) a rich and productive meadow, 
and hence the epithet which Homer has applied 
to Pteleus*. The summit of the castle commands 
a view of the entrance into the gulf of Volo. 

At three-fifths of the distance from Old Fteli6 
to Khamako, which is a ride of two hours, we 
arrive at the inner extremity of the Bay of Ftelio, 
where, among the ruins of a church situated in a 
rrove of trees, are several fragments of small 


*nemus Pteleon.— Plin.  oppidanorum, diruit a funda- 
EL. Newhw 4s 'e3.8. mentis.—Liv. 1. 42, c. 67. 
* Pteleum, desertum fuga * TlaXacoy @rededy. 
'"Ayxiador 7 ’Avro@va ide [redeov Neyerotny. 
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columns and stcnes of ancient workmanship, some 
of which are of white marble. An adjacent penin- 
sula formed by the sea on two sides, and a marsh 
on the third, is covered with ruins of the same 
kind as those at Paleé Ftelid. The peninsula is 
known by the name of Panaghia, from the ruins of 
a church in which I find a large sepulchral stone 
in memory of Phylica, the daughter of Eubiotus ' 
the patronymic EvBraa being employed instead 
of the ordinary form Evjirov, or that in which the 
same name occurs on the monument at Siurpi, 


which appears by the style of sculpture as well as 
by the form of the letters to be not earlier than the 
Antonines. As the use of the patronymic appears 
from a variety of examples in Thessaly to have 
accompanied the Avolic dialect, which ceased pro- 
bably at the Roman conquest, there is in this case 


a difference of three or four centuries between the 
two monuments; and they furnish a curious in- 
stance of that locality of names which is observ- 
able as well in the ancient authors as in lapidary 
inscriptions. 

From the isthmus of Panaghia the road ascends 
the heights for two or three miles over uncultivated 
ground covered with mastic, prinokokki, and small 
olive-leaved ilex, here called thilika (female) : 
exactly at the summit stands Khamako, now con- 
taining only thirty or forty families who live in 
poor cottages ; while the Jarger houses are empty 
and falling to ruin. Khamako belongs to the 


Ermér kazasi, or Turkish district of Armyr6. 
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Like the villages of Kokus, it is an eleftherokhéri, 
or village inhabited by Greeks who cultivate their 
own lands ; but it has declined of late years more 
even than the greater part of those villages, having 
suffered more than any of them from the robbers, 
who frequent Mount Othrys, or from their oppo- 
nents. The soil around Khamako consists chiefly 
of that mould of a deep red colour which both in 
Greece and Asia Minor is considered poor. The 
people seem to have given up all hope of an 
amendment in their situation, and despair of being 
able to avoid the necessity of abandoning the vil- 
lage. The places which are at present in the best 
condition in this part of Greece are Gardhiki, the 
next village to Khamako westward, and Xerokhdri 
in Eubea. The latter produces corn, cotton, and 
silk, and fabricates shirts and drawers made of a 
mixture of silk and cotton, which are as fine but 
not so lasting as those of the Islands. It is an 
eleftherokhori, and being included in the district 
of Livadhia, enjoys some protection as being an 
imperial appanage, though, like Livadhia, it par- 
tially acknowledges the authority of Aly Pasha, 
and makes him an annual present. In general 
the Christians of Hubawa re-echo the exclamation 
of éyadaobnxaper amo THhYv ‘AoBavyriav, though Alba- 
nian encroachment has not proceeded exactly in 
the same manner in that island as in Thessaly. 
The Albanians of whom they complain, are the 
Subashis of the villages, who are often from parts 
of Albania opposed in politics to Aly. 

Having raised a little money in the service of 
some great Turk in Barbary, Egypt, Syria, or 
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perhaps in the service of the Pasha himself, the 
Albanian offers to some Turk of ‘Egripo to farm 
the revenue of one or more of his villages,—if a 
Spahilik, entitling him to the tithe, so much the 
better. The Shkipetar’ then resides at the vil- 
lage, lends money at a high rate of interest to the 
peasants ; and if these, as generally happens, are 
unable to pay it regularly, he takes their share of 
the produce at a low valuation, and reduces them 
at length to the condition of mere slaves. Some- 
times an Albanian will set out upon this specula- 
tion without any capital, by borrowing money from 
Jew Serrafs of Larissa, Livadhia, or ‘Egripo; and 
so well have the Albanians established their cha- 
racter for fidelity to their pecuniary engagements, 
that they seldom meet with difficulty in raising 
money in this way at the ordinary interest of one 
per cent. per mensem. 

The Greek peasantry are fully sensible how 
ruinous it is to borrow in this manner; ‘‘ but 
what can we do,” they say’, ‘“ when we are 
loaded with so many demands.’ As a last re- 
source they may retire to some other part of 
Greece or to Asia Minor, and leave their creditors 
to obtain what they can out of the remaining inha- 


bitants: in fact, this power of migration operates 


as some slight check to the cupidity of the Alba- 
nian who has embarked his capital in this man- 


* The Albanians call them- > pac puxvovy xpén, Te va 
selves Shkipetars, their coun- kapyoper ; 
try Shkiperi, and their lan- 
guage Shkip. 
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ner, by leaving him sometimes without culti- 
vators. The Albanians and Turks of Hubea are 
much complained of by the Greeks for obliging 
them when they land in the island to take a kha- 
rat} certificate at two piastres and a half, whether 
they have paid the year’s poll-tax elsewhere or 
not. 

Dec. 13.—The heights behind Khamako, and 
particularly a point between two or three miles to the 
westward of this village, command a beautiful view 
of the fretum Huboicum, and of all the northern side 
of the island, as well as of the strait of Trikeri and 
part of the gulf of Volo. The bay of Talanda and 
Mount Khlom6 behind that town are seen over the 
narrow isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
Ceneum, now called Lithadha, with the rest of 
Eubea. 

Immediately to the westward of the heights of 


Khamako are the broad valley and bay of Gard- 
hiki, beyond which appears the point of Akhino, 
(the ancient Echinus,) and to the left all the 
southern side of the Maliac Gulf, the mouth of 


the Spercheius, Thermopyle, Mounts Cita and 
Cnemis, and the entire promontory of Ceneum. 
No prospect in Greece can give a more striking 
impression of that diversity of varied surface and 
winding shores which is so marked a character- 
istic of this country. Between the mountains Cal- 
lidromus and the proper Gzta the site of the cita- 
del of Heracleia Trachinia is particularly conspi- 
cuous, a precipitous rock overhanging the Asopus 
eastward, and the plain of 7’rachis northward, and 
in which are the catacombs noticed on the 28th of 
12 
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November, 1805. The adjacent smaller summit 
also is distinguishable, similar to that on which 
the citadel stood, and of equal altitude'. Here it 
was that a body of the Romans under the consul 
Acilius, in the year B. c. 191, having effected an 
ascent and gained possession of the summit, forced 
the Aitolians in the citadel to a capitulation. 

In the valley of Gardhiki, at a direct distance 
of five or six miles from Khamako, a height which 
advances in front of Mount Othrys, and overlooks 
the valley, was the site of Larissa Cremaste*, the 
walls of which are very conspicuous on the western 
side, where several courses of the masonry remain. 
The town occupied the slope of the hill facing the 
sea, whence its epithet Cremaste as hanging on the 
side of Mount Othrys, and thus well distinguished 
from the great Larissa, situated in the midst of 
a plain. A torrent flows on either side of the 
ancient site; that to the west passes through a 
hamlet called the Mills*, from some mills now 
abandoned, and then through the village of Gard- 
hiki, where are the mills in present use, and to 


which the people of Khamako, having no running 
stream, carry their corn to be ground. In summer 
the water of the torrent is said to be only just sufli- 
cient to turn the mills. But there is no want of 


fountains in the valley of Gardhiki, which produces 
corn, cotton, and vines; so that Strabo’s descrip- 


' Liv. 1, 36, c. 24. See Scylax in ’Ayat. Stephan. 
Vol. 11. peas. in Adpisoa. 
Strabo, pp. 435, 440. * arove MéXdove. 
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tion of Larissa Cremaste, as svv8poc¢ Kai aumeopuroc | 
applies perfectly to that place, nor less so its situa- 
tion to the eastward (more accurately to the S.E.) 
of Othrys, and its distance of twenty stades from 
the sea*®. Larissa was still a town of importance 
in the second century B.c. It was occupied, 
together with Pteleum and Antron, in the year 
302 B.c., by Demetrius Poliorcetes, when he was 
at war with Cassander’; it was taken by Apustius 
in the first war between Philip and the Romans‘, 
200 B. c., and was again besieged by the Romans 
in the first year of the Persic war, B. c. 171, when 
the Consul Publius Licinius Crassus occupied it, 
after it had been abandoned by the inhabit- 
ants °. 

In the coast below Khamako are two small 
bays, off the westernmost of which is the little 
island named Myonnesus by Strabo, who, by add- 
ing that it was situated between Larissa Cremaste 
and Antron, furnishes us a good guidance to the 
latter place, which is now called Fano. The road 
leading thither from Khamako descends a ravine, 
included between the heights on which Khamako 
is situated and the southern side of Stravovuni, a 
high barren mountain which separates the bay of 


* Strabo, p. 440. iB ell) ae “Aloe ee: Bal 
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Ftelié from the channel of Hubwa. The ravine ter- 
minates at the sea in a small uninhabited valley, 
from which rises a quadrangular height half a mile 
in circumference, bordered on the side adjacent to 
the sea by cliffs, and surrounded by foundations of 
Hellenic walls constructed of regular masonry. A 
small tract of ploughed land around the height, 
covered with stones and broken pottery, seems to 
point out the extent of the town, to which the height 
served as a citadel. On the eastern side is a well 
of ancient workmanship, which is said never to be 
deficient in summer. The slopes of the mountain 
on every side are covered with shrubs, chiefly the 
wild olive and the myrtle. 

Antron, though it could scarcely ever have been 
a place of importance, is not unnoticed in history. 
Its purchase by Philip son of Amyntas supplied 
one of the numerous arguments employed by 
Demosthenes to alarm the Athenians'!; and _ it 
twice shared the fate of the two towns between 
which it was situated, having been taken together 
with them by Demetrius Poliorcetas, and again by 
the Consul Licinius. 

The hymn to Ceres, attributed to Homer, shows 
that deity to have been the protectress of Antron ’, 
and the epithet weronac, there applied to Antron, 
is not less appropriate than that of ayyitaXoc in the 


1 Demosth. Philip 4. p. 133. Reiske. 
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Iliad. They were perhaps more so than the poet 
imagined ; for Antron seems to have been in- 
debted for its long existence in so poor a terri- 
tory to its maritime situation and the composition 
of its rocks: 
supplying excellent mill-stones', of which the 
trafic was promoted by the position of the place 
at the entrance of one of the most commodious 
points of communication on the Eastern coast of 


the latter having been noted for 


Greece. 

Fano lies exactly opposite to the cape in Eubea 
which forms the western side of the bay of Oreds?, 
and is between three and four miles distant from 
Fano. Off that cape is a small island surmounted 
by a ruined church of Tlavayia vnowrisoa, between 
which and Fan6, at one-third of the distance from 
the former, is the foua vpadoy, or sunken rock which 
was called the” Ovoc Avrewvog *, in times when these 
seas were much better known than they are at pre- 
sent. One of the primates of Khamako, who ac- 
companied me to Fand, was upon the Onos this 
summer in a boat, and describes it as a small rock 
upon which there were three om@ayadec, or palms of 
water, below the bottom of the boat. “Ovoe ’Av- 
towvoc 18 not to be interpreted the ass, but the 
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mill-stone of Antron, in allusion to the staple pro- 
duction of that town; and assuredly, if the rock is 
correctly described by Strabo, and my Khamakiote 


guide, it is admirably placed for catching an un- 


fortunate ship and grinding it to pieces. 

The description which Strabo has given of 
Antron, Myonnesus, and the sunken rock, is a 
remarkable example of the occasional accuracy of 
his information on the coasts of Greece ; and which 
is often a contrast to that regarding the interior of 
the country. The difference is to be attributed 
undoubtedly to the authorities which he followed ; 
for although he was an extensive traveller, he 
seems not to have examined any country much in 
detail, and least of all Greece, where he generally 
refers to the information of others. There were 
probably many accurate peripli extant in his time 
for the use of navigation, but scarcely any perfect 
descriptions of the interior of this country. 

The eastern extremity of Mount Stravovini, 
which forms one of the promontories at the en- 
trance into the Gulf of Volo, appears to be the 
Zelasium of Livy, where the ships of Attalus and 
the Rhodii were stationed to intercept the Macedo- 
nian fleet at Demetrias, in the case of its attempt- 
ing to sail out of the Gulf for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the garrison of Oreus, which was then besieged 
by Attalus himself and by the Romans under 
Apustius’. The district in which Zelasium was 
situated was called Isthmia—a name well adapted 
to the peninsula on the southern side of the Gulf 
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of Ftelié, which terminates westward in the peak 
of Stravovini. The allied fleet was stationed per- 
haps behind the island of Arghyronisi, which is 
near Cape Stavrés; and it is not unlikely that 
there was a town or fortress on that part of the 
coast called Zelasiwm, as it seldom happened that 
a remarkable promontory or harbour had not also 
a fortress of the same name near it. 

The plain of Histiea or EHubea, which adjoins 
the bay of Oreds, is perfectly seen from Fano, ex- 
tending several miles inland. Towards the eastern 
extremity of the plain is the large village of Xero- 
khéri, and nearer the sea, at the western end of 
the bay, that of Oreos, where a paledkastro sur- 
rounding a hill marks the site of the ancient 
Oreus or Histiza '. 

We return from Fano to Ftelid, leaving Kha- 
mako on the left, and crossing its ploughed lands 
upon the south-western side of Stravovani. The 
wheat and barley are just springing up: the soil 
is of a deep red colour like that adjacent to the 
village. The plough is not at all different from 
that of Acarnania, and the denominations of the 
several parts of it are the same’. After having 
passed Khamako we descend directly upon the 
peninsula of Panaghia, at the head of the bay of 
Pteleum, and return to Ftelid. 

The contests between the thieves and the Dér- 
vent-Aga have contributed greatly:-to the ruin of 
this formerly flourishing angle of Z’hessaly. Kufus, 
which occupies a lofty situation in Mount Othrys, 


' Strabo, p. 445. > See Vol. III. p. 548. 
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and subsists only by its vineyards, and the agdghi 
or employment of its inhabitants and cattle in carry- 
ing men and merchandize about the country, is at 
once the most exposed to the robbers, and the 
least able by its resources to support the damage. 
When the thieves intend to attack a village, they 
usually take up a commanding position near it, 
from whence they send a letter to the Hodjé-bashi, 
beginning probably with’ ‘‘ My dear President,” 
and inviting him to come and settle accounts with 
them. His answer most commonly is flight, in 
which he is followed by the principal inhabitants ; 
when the robbers, no longer fearing any resist- 
ance, enter the village, burn a few houses, mas- 
sacre the cattle, and carry off some of the women 
and children who have not had time to escape, 
making choice of those whose release promises the 
highest ransom. The consequence is, that the 
villages in the neighbourhood of the haunts of the 
robbers generally find themselves under the neces- 
sity of satisfying their demands, and keeping on 
good terms with them. ‘This, on the other hand, 
subjects them to the vengeance of the Dervént- 
Aga, who imprisons their primates at loannina, 
and sends Albanians to quarter upon them. The 
greater part of the armatoli employed against the 
thieves by the districts adjoining Mount Othrys, 
namely, Zitani, Kokus and Armyré, and the same 
may be said of every other part of Greece infested 


by robbers, have themselves followed the same 


trade. If they zpooxvvovy, or voluntarily make 
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their submission, they are always favourably re- 
ceived at the time, although perhaps marked out 
for future destruction ; and unless they have given 
particular reason to the Vezir to suspect them, they 
are then employed as derventlidhes. As many of 
them have brothers or cousins among the thieves, 
there is generally a secret correspondence between 
the two parties ; and the best mode of attacking a 
village is often pointed out to the robbers by one 
of their opponents, who, entering a village for the 
ostensible purpose of watching the motions of the 
thieves, lodges in a particular house for the sole 
object of examining his host’s property, and of de- 
vising the best mode of plundering him. He then 
informs the robbers when and where to lie in wait 
for their victim, whose pleas of inability to pay 
ransom are met by evidences of a perfect know- 
ledge on the part of the robbers of all the particu- 
lars of his possessions. These instances of treachery 
were more common before the extension of Aly’s 
power, who, by obtaining the government of a 
large part of Greece, has greatly narrowed the 
field of Kleftic ingenuity. In such a mountainous 
country, however, and on the borders of the dis- 
tricts governed by him, it is impossible entirely to 
suppress the robbers. Nor is he perhaps very de- 
sirous of this result. Security and tranquillity 
might be in excess if the benefit of his own ser- 
vices as guardian of the roads and passes were not 
sufficiently manifest to the Porte. Whether it be 
with a secret view of this kind, or as stating a real 
fact, he admits his inability to reduce the Greek 
mountains by his own troops alone, or to keep 
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them in a state of tranquillity but with the assist- 
ance of the inhabitants themselves. 

Dec. 14.—Having recrossed the ridge from 
Ftelid, we leave, at the descent into the valley of 
Siurpi, at a mile on the left, a height surrounded 
on three sides by a winding brook which descends 
from Mount Othrys by Sitrpi into the Gulf. The 
situation of this height, and some appearance of 
art in the form of it, may warrant the belief that it 
was the station of an ancient town, perhaps Dium 
or Orchomenus, the inhabitants of which were pre- 
vented by Demetrius from retiring mto Thebe, as 
Cassander had ordered, when the former, pro- 
ceeding from Athens, landed at Larissa and 
took Antron and Pteleum.' Riding through 
Siurpi we proceed to Kefalosi, and passing along 
the ancient wall halt to dine at the springs. 
The distance from Old Ftelid is about fourteen 
miles, sufficiently answering to the 110 stades 
placed by Artemidorus between Pteleuam and 
Alus ’, and confirming, therefore, the position of 
the latter at Kefalosi. From the springs we con- 
tinue our route through the vineyards of Kirtzini, 
leaving the town on the left, and in fifty minutes 
arrive at Tzinghéli, called by the Turks Kedjel or 
Gkedjel, which is the skaloma or harbour of 
Armyro, and about three miles distant from Kirt- 
zini. It consists only of a house for the super- 
intendent of the Gumrutk and a few cottages ; 


but for a considerable space around, the land is 
strewn with stones and pottery, among which are 


Diodor, 1. 20, c. 110. > Strabo. Dp. t33- 
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vestiges of walls built of small rude stones mixed 
with Roman tiles. Other ruins of the same kind 
are still standing upon foundations of large qua- 
drangular blocks, the remains apparently of a 
temple or other building, about thirty feet long by 
twenty broad. Ata Turkish fountain and well a 
little beyond the custom-house, are some other 
squared stones. Leaving this place at 9.15 Turk- 
ish, we cross the plain of Armyré in a northerly 
direction, but gradually receding from the coast. 
The peasants are ploughing for wheat, but a great 
part of the land is uncultivated, and now serves 
for pasture to the flocks of some Vlakhidtes from 
Mount Pindus. At 10.20 we recross the Kholo. 
This river, after descending through the ravines 
of Othrys, enters the plain im a line with the steep 
insulated hill of Keuzlar, on the left bank of the 
Enipeus, mentioned on the 10th of December. 
Like many of the rivers of Greece, the Khol6 has 
a constant stream only in the upper part of its 
course. Here it consists only of some stagnant 
pools of water, though even as low as the bridge 
of Karadanli, three or four miles higher up, where 
we crossed it on the 10th, there was still a respect- 
able current, showing that in the interval the prin- 
cipal derivations are made for watering the fields 
of cotton and tobacco. 

Assuming the paleokastro at Kefalosi to have 
been Alus, and the river at that place the Am- 
phrysus, the Kholo was probably the Cuarius ; for 
it would seem from Strabo that Itonus, which was 
sixty stades distant from Alus, stood upon a river 
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named Cuarius’; and that interval corresponds to 
the general distance of the Khol6o from the river of 
Kefalosi. As Itonus, according to the geographer, 
was situated above the Crocian plain, it stood pro- 
bably near the spot where the river issues from the 
mountains. Inthe enumeration of the towns of Pro- 
tesilaus, Iton is associated with Phylace and Pyrr- 
hasus’, both which were assuredly in the plain of 
Armyro or on its borders; the situation just assigned 
to I[tonus accords, therefore, with Homer: and as 
Iton was in that case possessed of a portion of the 
pastoral highlands of Othrys, the epithet ‘‘ mother 
of flocks” appears to have been well adapted to it. 
From the Kholo-rema we ascend along an 
almost imperceptible slope towards the hills on 
the northern side of the plain; and not far from 
the foot of them, arrive, at 11, at Ak (or white) 
Ketjel, in Greek KerZcXi, having ten minutes before 
left Aidin a quarter of a mile on the left. These 
two villages were formerly inhabited by Koni- 
aridhes, as the names, and ruined mosques, and 
kules indicate: the lands and houses now belong 
to Turks of Armyro, but the villages are inhabited 
entirely by Greeks who are tenants of the fields and 
houses, or mere day labourers. Of the two, Ak- 
Ketjel has the greater appearance of decline: the 
* ’Améyer d& “Irwvov meot sc.) tréoxetrae 6 “ITwvog Orou 
éEjxovra aradiove 6 “Ado i} Y 70 Tie “Irwriac tepdy aq’ ov Kal 
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cottages are dispersed at large distances among 
the ruined towers, and contain only six families 
of metayers. These are owners of the oxen, 
ploughs, and other agricultural stock, and in 
return for the seed supply the Turk proprietor 
with half the crop the tithe being first de- 
ducted. They are already preparing to aban- 
don the place, being too few in number to bear 
the expences of the frequent konaks to which 
they are exposed by lying im the road from 
Velestino to Armyro, which is one of the direct 
routes from the plains of Zhessaly to Zitani and 
‘Eeripo. In the midst of the houses Vlakhiote 
shepherds are building mandhres or folds for their 
sheep with branches of trees. 

Such is the miserable representative of a city 
which, during the most civilized ages of Greece, 
rivalled the leading members of the Thessalian 
community. <A height half a mile to the north-east 
of Ak-Ketjel, is surrounded with the ruined walls 
of Phthiotic Thebes, for of the identity there seems 
no doubt, on considering the data left to us by 
Polybius and Strabo. From the former we learn 
that the district of Thebes confined upon those of 
Demetrias, Phere, and Pharsalus, that it was near 
the sea, and 300 stades from Larissa’, and in 
Strabo, whose periplus of this coast | have before 
shewn some reason for trusting, we find the mari- 
time places of Phthia mentioned in the following 
order, beginning from Phalara, near Lamia or 
Zitani: first Hchinus (Akhino), then Larissa Cre- 


' Polyb. 1. 5, c. 99. 
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maste (Gardhiki), the islet Myonnessus, Antron 
(Fano), Pteleum (Ftelid), Alus (Kefalosi), then a 
temple of Ceres, which was two stades distant 
from the ruins of Pyrasus, and 20 stades below 
Thebe ; then the promontory Pyrrha, which was 
the boundary of Phthiotis, and near which were 
two islets, called Pyrrha and Deucalion. The 
same author shows that the Crocian plain lay 
between Alus and Thebz'!, whence it seems evi- 
dent, assuming Kefalosi to have been Alus, that 
Thebe was towards the northern side of the plain, 
at a distance of about three miles from the sea, 
which exactly agrees with the Paleokastro at Ak- 
Ketjel. The direct distance of this point from 


Larissa being about 26 G.M., accords perfectly 
with the 300 stades of Polybius. 
In the burying ground of a ruined mosque at 


Ak-Ketzel lies an inscribed sorus, entire with its 
cover’, and in the village church are several 
other inscribed stones. Two of these were dedi- 
cations to Artemis*; another was in memory of 
one Leon of Eretria *, which we know from Strabo 
to have been a town in Phthiotis®. The rest are 
sepulchral with names only °. One of these, which 
seems to have been originally erected for a man 
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named Diomedes and his wife Hellanocrateia, was 
afterwards. reversed and inscribed with two names 
of men, aliens undoubtedly to the former family ', 
which may perhaps have been extinct. Nothing 
was more common than such conversions, or 
violations. of tombs or sepulchral monuments, as 
many epitaphs prove, containing imprecations 
against the violators, or stating the amount of the 
fines which the public chest had a mght to demand 
from them’. Derivatives of é«n seem to have been 
common at Phthiotic Thebes among the names of 
females, three of whom were Atcad, Aucaipera, and 
AtcatoPovaAa *. 

Dec. 15.—The ruins of Thebe occupy the slope 
of a height crowned by cliffs, which faces the east 
and looks down upon the northern angle of the 
bay of Armyro, from whence the coast turns east- 
ward to Cape Angkistri, the ancient Pyrrha, which 
separates the bay of Armyro from that of Volo. 
The entire circuit of the walls and towers, both of 
the town and citadel, still exist, though in some 
places the foundations only are seen; in others 
there are a few courses of masonry. The cireum- 
ference is between two and three miles. On the 
northern slope, a brow which overlooks a torrent 
flowing in narrow gorges from the hills towards Ve- 
lestino, furnished an advantageous line for the 
walls of that front. On the south the ground was 
almost equally favourable to the ancient engineers, 
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and on the lower or eastern side there is still a 
steep descent from the walls into the plain. The 
acropolis occupied a level above the rocky brow. 
The masonry is of the third kind, and in many 
parts quite regular; the thickness of the walls, as 
well as the form and size of the towers, are such as 
are generally found in that species. A little below 
the citadel, where the ground is very rocky, some 
large irregular masses were fitted to the rock as a 
basis to the superstructure. A few foundations of 
buildings are seen within the ancient inclosure, 
and the ground is every where strewn with stones, 
broken pottery, and fragments of inscribed mar- 
bles, in most of which the letters are of the form 
used under the Roman empire, or not much earlier. 
Among them was a monument lying on the ground 
so complete and at the same time so portable, that 
I was tempted to carry it away with me. It isa 
representation in relief of two platted locks of long 
hair, suspended to an entablature which is sup- 
ported by two pilasters. On the architrave an 
inscription shows that the monument commemo- 
rated the dedication of their hair to Neptune, by 
Philombrotus and Aphthonetus, sons of Deino- 
machus, who were probably about to encounter, 
or had escaped from some peril by sea. The 
name Aphthonetus occurs again in one of the 
inscriptions in the church of Ak-Ketjel’, and 
affords another example of the local prevalence 


of particular names, which is indeed observable in 


all countries. 


' V. Inscription, No, 187. 
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About the centre of the city stood the theatre, 
looking towards the sea. Its remains consist only 
of a small part of the exterior circular wall of the 
cavea. This, however, together with the shape of 
the ground, are sufficient to give an idea of the 
dimensions of the entire structure, the diameter 
of which appears to have been about 180 feet. 
From the citadel I remarked, in a deep gorge of 
the hills, a mile and a half to the northward, the 
ruins of an ancient Hellenic wall, probably a 
defence to that approach towards the city. 

The existing remains of Thebe are of that degree 
of apparent antiquity, which accords with the no- 
tice of this city occurring in history. Like several 
of the leading states of Thessaly, it seems not to 
have existed in the Trojan war; its territory was 
then occupied by another town named Pyrrhasus, 
and even at the time of the Persian invasion it 
was probably an inconsiderable place, if existing 
at all; for Aldus, which contained a celebrated 
temple of Jupiter Laphystius, and the antiquity of 
which is shown by its connection with the legend 
of Athamas, was then the chief town in the vicinity 
of the bay of Armyro, as we may infer from He- 
rodotus, who describes the Greek army sent to 
defend Tempe as having landed at Alus, and 
Xerxes to have marched across Thessaly to the 
same place, in order to communicate with his 
fleet, which had arrived at Aphete. Alus, in 
fact, possessed in the neighbouring bay the most 
sheltered anchorage on the western side of the 
eulf. At a subsequent time when maritime com- 
merce was on a larger and more opulent scale, 

12 
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Thebe was the chief emporium of Thessaly, and 
owed its importance to this advantage. It so 
continued until Magnesia having become a de- 
pendency of Macedonia’, Demetrias, which was 
founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes, about the year 
290 B. c., soon became, by the favour of the kings 
of Macedonia, the chief maritime city of the Thes- 
salians. The most flourishing period of Thebz 
appears, therefore, to have been in the fifth and 
fourth centuries, at which time the Thessalian cities 
formed an independent confederacy, and com- 
merce was active in every part of Greece ; we find 
accordingly that in the style and construction of its 
remains Thebe resembles Pelinneum and Phar- 
salus, which may be supposed from the tenor of 
history to have been in their meridian about the 
same time. It resembles also Mantineia and Mes- 
sene, as well as Erchomenus, in the less ancient 
parts of its ruins, of all which the dates are still 
better ascertained. We first find Phthiotic Thebes 
mentioned in the history of the Lamiac war, s.c. 
323, in which it was the only Thessalian state, 
exeept Pelinneum, that remained neuter®. When 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, in the year 302 B. c., occu- 
pied Larissa Cremaste, Antron, and Pteleum, in 
his war with Cassander, the latter strengthened 
Thebes and Phere, and it appears to have been 
in the Crocian plain that Cassander drew out 
his army, consisting of 29,000 infantry, against 
the 56,000 of Demetrius, who derived no other 


L Liv. 1/39, \e' 25. * Diodor. 1. 18, c. 11. 
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advantage from his superiority of numbers than 
that of liberating Phere from Cassander, having 
declined a general action, and made an armistice 
with his opponent, in order that he might move 
to the assistance of his father Antigonus in Asia’. 
When the /Xtolians extended their power to the 
Eastern coast of Greece, Thebz was their most 
distant and most valuable possession. It was taken 
from them in the year B.c. 217, after an obstinate 
siege by Philip, son of Demetrius, who changed its 
name to Philippopolis’, and placed in it a Mace- 
donian garrison, which made a successful resist- 
ance to the consul Flamininus previously to the 
battle of Cynoscephale*’. The name of Philip- 
popolis was probably not much in use after that 
event, though we find both names employed by 
Livy, in relating the transactions at the congress 
of Tempe, in the year 185 3.c*. The historian 
in his own narrative names it Philippopolis, but 
in citing the terms of the complaints of the Thes- 
salians against. Philip, Thebe is the appellation 
employed, the complainants naturally avoiding 
that which attested the former subjection of the 
place to Macedonia. 

Strabo, in a passage wherein he observes that 
Phylace and Alus, two of the cities of Phthiotis 
under Protesilaus, were near the borders of the 
Malienses, leaves us in doubt as to which of these 
places he intended to apply a farther remark, 


1 Diodor. 1. 20, c..110. 
Polyb:, 1.5, cc,.99, 100. * Liv, }.,89, :¢,. 25. 
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namely, that it was midway between Pharsalus 
and the Phthiote, meaning undoubtedly Thebe ; 
from which latter he adds that it was 100 stades 
distant’. There can be little question, if Adlus 
was at Kefalosi, that Phylace was the place in- 
tended by him, the former position being very far 
from a line between the sites of Pharsalus and 
Thebe, and not so much as 100 stades from the 
latter. The ancient site near Ghidék, on the 
other hand, which I suppose to be that of Phylace, 
is about 100 stades distant from the ruins of 
Thebe, and nearly in a line with Férsala, as well as 
near the middle distance between these two points. 
Standing also at the debouché of the pass leading 
from Pharsalus mto the Phthietic plain, it was 
naturally a post desirable to both people, and 
likely to be conferred by Philip upon -the party 
whom he wished to favour. 

From the lower extremity of Thebe Phthiotice 
to Kokkina, at the north-western angle of the bay 
of Armyrd, is a distance of 45 minutes, the road 
leading through plantations of vines and_ figs 
belonging to Ak-ketjel, and then crossing some 
charadre strewn with rounded masses of black 
porous stone, and others of a blue and of a green 
east, exactly resembling some of the lavas of 
Mount Aitna. Among them are fragments also 
of white marble. On the southern side of the 
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plain of Armyré the hills are chiefly of schistous 
limestone, in which are veins of white marble. 
At the end of 20 minutes we pass through some 
Turkish sepulchres, where many of the stones are 
of ancient workmanship ; one of them has formed 
part of a decorated ceiling of some large edifice, 
in which are figures of two doves joining their 
beaks; the execution not of the best. It may 
have been brought perhaps from the temple of 
Ceres, noticed by Homer in the same line with 
Pyrrhasus, and placed by Strabo at a distance of 
two stades from the site of that town, which was 
20 stades below Thebes’. The exact site of the 
temple I take to have been at a spot where exist 
many stones and some hewn blocks, at 5 minutes 
short of Kékkina, at which latter place are ves- 
tiges of an ancient town, consisting of wrought 
quadrangular blocks, together with many smaller 
fragments, and an oblong height with a flat sum- 
mit, partly if not wholly artificial. 1 observed 
another similar to it, rising from the plain on the 
right bank of the Khold, distant one mile from the 
sea. At Ké6ékkina a circular basin full of water, 
near the shore, was once probably a small har- 
bour; for not far from it are the traces of a mole. 
These ruins, both in their distance from the sup- 
posed temple of Ceres and from Thebe, agree 
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with the position of the Homeric Pyrrhasus, which 
name was afterwards superseded by that of De- 
metrium, derived from the adjacent temple of 
Ceres’. As to the remains at Tzinghéli, or the 
skala of Armyro, they belonged perhaps to some 
establishment of commerce or maritime communi- 
cation which may have arisen here after the de- 
cline of Z’hebe and Demetrium, and when the 
more central situations of Armyré and Tzinghéli 
may have been found preferable. I have al- 
ready remarked, the propriety of the epithets 
applied by Homer to Pteleum, Antron, and 
Itonus; that of av@eudae which he attaches to 
Pyrrhasus, seems equally appropriate. This ma- 
ritime valley seldom feels much of the rigour of 
winter, and the meadows of Pyrasus are doubt- 
less adorned with flowers long before the interior 
plains, though separated from them only by 
the heights which shelter Pyrasus from the 
north, have equally felt the effects of the vernal 
season. 

The level beach of the bay of Armyrdé ends 
at Kokkina; upon quitting it, at 7.10 Turkish, 
we immediately enter the hills which extend 
to Cape Angkistri?: the road for the most part 
passes along the edge of cliffs bordering the shore; 
it then crosses a small valley with a sandy beach, 
where stands the tomb of one Halil Aga, who is said 
to have made himself so obnoxious to the people 
of Kokuas, of which place he had been Voiveda, 


' Strabo et Stephan. ubi * *Aykiarpt, hook. 
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that at their instigation he was way-laid and 
killed here by some thieves. 

At 8.15 we halt to buy fish from a boat which 
had just hauled its net, and having roasted them, 
dine upon the sea-beach. A neighbouring height 
is occupied by one of the colonies of Vlakhiote 
shepherds, who at this season fill all the maritime 
valleys of Thessaly with their flocks. There is a 
house for the chief and several kalyvia around it. 
At 8.40 we continue our route across heights and 
narrow valleys near the sea, where the wild olive 
is the most common shrub, and might be made va- 
luable by the mere labour of engrafting. At 9.35, 
in crossing a height which terminates in Cape An- 
gkistri, we arrive in sight of Volo and the adjacent 
country, and descend into a plain which is sepa- 
rated only from that of Volo by a high rocky 
projection of the hills, which are a continuation 
of those on the northern side of the Phthiotic or 
Crocian plain. A mile to our right, on the summit 
above cape Angkistri, are the remains of an ancient 
fortress. At 10 some very large Greek letters of 
antique form are engraved on the side of a rock 
to the left!; at 10.8 occur the walls of an ancient 
city, crossing the valley from some rocky hills on 
the left to lower heights on the right of the road, 
the crest of which they follow towards the sea, 
making many angles to meet the varieties of the 
ground. At the southern extremity they ter- 
minated in a projection of the coast, between 
which and another farther to the south, is a 
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plain called Furna, where many ancient) tombs 
are found, Ina hay between this second) projec- 
tion and Cape Angkistri, are some: salt-pans, and 
buildings, belonging to, them, which have given 
to the place the name of Tuzla, or Alikés. 

On the northern side of the plain which formed 
the central part of the city, the walls are again to 
be seen following the summit, of a chain of rocky 
heights which terminate. in the lofty. precipitous 
summit before mentioned, the eastern extremity 
of which meets, the north-western angle of the 
beach of the bay. of Volo. Here at. the foot of 
the rocks are many copious sources of water, but 
rather saline to. the taste, for which reason the 
ancient city was provided also with water from 
springs higher in the mountain. The ruined piers 
of an aqueduct of Roman times are a conspicuous 
object among the ruins,.crossing the level in the 
middle of the city in a direction nearly parallel to 
the sea beach. The. northern extremity of the 
arches rested upon a height in which the form of 
an ancient’ theatre is sufficiently preserved, but 
without any remains of masonry, Behind this spot 
are the ruins of a building of the same age as the 
aqueduct. On the highest summit of the. rocks, 
above the saline sources, are two Hellenic towers, 
one of which, preserves six courses, of. masonry. 
A little beyond it to the northward is a small level, 
the occupation of. which. was,essential to the’ safety 
of the town, and it was accordingly inclosed, so.as 
to form a citadel.or outwork: several courses, both 
of its walls and towers still subsist. 

Just above the:springs steps are’ cut in the rock, 
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and a little farther its slope has been levelled 
either for a road or for the foundation of a wall, 
more probably for the latter, in which case it 
would seem that a space on the northern slope of 
this hill was ineluded within the city, or at least 
formed a walled suburb, for the form of the ground 
exhibits some further traces of buildings, and of 
an inclosure, towards the end of which there is 
a tumulus. Except on the mountain, founda- 
tions of walls only remain; the masonry is of the 
same regular order as at Phthiotic Thebes, and 
the two cities were nearly equal in circuit. The 
sources of water correspond so well to the mya 
moAArat Kat SaprArsic, which Strabo believed to have 
given name to Pagase, (contrary to those who 
derived it from the building of the ship Argo ',) that 
there can be little or no doubt that these are the 
ruins of Pagase. 

The extent of the city in the times of inde- 
pendent Thessaly, as indicated by the walls of 
those ages, corresponds perfectly to that which 
might have been expected of a city which occu- 
pied such an important point of the sea coast: nor 
are the aqueducts and other vestiges of the Roman 
Empire less in agreement with the remark of 
Strabo, that Pagase was the navale of Phere in 
his time, having undoubtedly owed that distine- 
tion when Demetrias had lost the benefits of royal 
favour, to the more sheltered position of this ex- 
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treme angle of the Gulf, as well as to its being the 
nearest point of the coast to Phere, the chief city 
in this quarter of Thessaly, and to its general con- 
venience as a sea-port to the Pharsalia, Larissea, 
Pherea, and part of Magnesia. Strabo mentions 
Pagase as one of the places which contributed its 
inhabitants to people Demetrias at the time of the 
foundation of the latter’; so that 1t was probably 
extremely reduced, if not quite abandoned, between 
that time and the Roman conquest. 

Cape Angkistri is identified with the promontory 
Pyrrha by the two adjacent rocks, which were 
named Pyrrha and Deucalion’. The fortress 
above the cape I take to have been Amphane, 
for a comparison of Stephanus and Scylax shows 
Amphane to have been a small place between 
Demetrium or Pyrasus and Pagase’. 
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MAGNESIA. THESSALIA. 


Volo, Jolcus—Demetrias—River Anaurus—-Ancient towns of 
Magnesia—Cave of Achilles—Modern state of Mount Peliwm 
—Trikeri, antezwm—Mount Bardzoia, Tise@um—A phete— 


Sesklo, 4sonta—Ghereli—Kastri, ruins, inscriptions—Dugan 


—Dhésiani—A ghia 


Melibeea, Eurymene, Homolium, Thau- 
macia, Myre. 


Tue view of Mount Pelium from Pagase affords a 
scene of culture, population, and apparent prospe- 
rity, which would give a traveller entering Greece 
by the Gulf of Volo a most erroneous impression as 
to the condition of this country. The opposite 
mountains are covered with the houses and gar- 
dens of Makrinitza, Volo, and Portaria, each 
divided into several makhalas or portions, sepa- 
rated from one another by vineyards or plantations 
of mulberry and fruit-trees. To the right of these 
a continuation of the same heights exhibits a 
similar scene around the towns of Lekhénia, St. 
Lawrence, and St. George. Between three and 
four thousand houses are in sight, proving the 
capabilities of Greek industry and enterprize when 
only a little relieved from Turkish oppression and 
misrule. The contrast between ‘Agrafa and Upper 
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Thessaly is an example sufficiently striking of the 
effects of Turkish government in causing the 
Greeks to cultivate and inhabit the mountains, 
while the fertile plains remain desolate ; but the 
disproportion between the population of the moun- 
tains and plains is trifling there compared to that 
which is found in Magnesia and Lower Thessaly. 
Turkish Volo affords a good contrast to the 
Greek towns on Mount Pelium, and is well calcu- 
lated to remove any too favourable opinion, which 
a recently-arrived traveller may have conceived 
from the flourishing appearance of the mountain. 
There the custom-house, the narrow streets, almost 
impassable from stagnant pools and putrid filth, 
the ruinous and wretched habitations, a square 
whitened inclosure called the Castle, but consist- 
ing only of a slight low wall, surmounted with 
battlements, and including a mosque with a few 
Turkish houses, are all highly characteristic of the 
governing people. This small town, called Kastro 
by the Greeks and Golo by the Turks, stands at a 
distance of seventeen minutes from the springs of 
Pagase, from whence it is a walk of thirty-seven 
minutes across a plantation of vineyards and mul- 
berry plantations to Perivdlia', where the Turks 
of Kastro have their summer habitations, situated 
amidst gardens at the foot of Mount Pelium. A 
perennial torrent flows through the gardens ; but 
the place is said to be hot and unhealthy in sum- 
mer, and infested with gnats to an extreme degree. 
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With two or three exceptions the houses are in a 
ruinous state. 

From Perivolia an ascent of near twenty minutes 
conducts me to the middle of the Greek town of 
Volo’, under which name are comprehended also 
Perivolia, Kastro, and a detached suburb of Volo 
to the southward, called Vlakho Makhala. The 
houses of this town, so striking and attractive at a 
distance, hardly support, on a nearer view, the pre- 
conceived estimation of them. This is partly to be 
attributed to the general state of the arts in Turkey 
and partly to the msecurity even of this favoured 
district. Defence against hostile attack has been 
more considered than domestic comfort ; not only 
against the robber, the pirate, the lawless Albanian, 
or Turkish soldier, or the extortion of neighbouring 
governors, but with a view also to intestine dis- 
putes, often ending in violence and open war, 
when the mountain is most secure against external 
enemies. Hence the houses are lofty and built in 
the form of towers. Glass windows are almost 
unknown ; nor in other respects are the houses to 
be compared to those of the Vlakhidtes of Mount 
Pindus, or to those of some of -the Greek towns of 
Macedoma. As an apology, the people of Volo 
remark, that being in the most exposed situation 


of the mountain, they have been less able to attend 
to luxuries than the securer inhabitants of Makri- 
nitza or Zagora. 


The flourishing condition of this corner of 


» Bodoe. 
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Greece, although it could hardly have occurred 
in any but such a peninsular and defensible posi- 
tion, is in great measure owing to the circum- 
stance of many of its villages having been vakufs 
of the principal mosques at Constantinople, which 
has given them a more than ordinary protection 
from the Porte, and has caused the permission to 
wear arms for defence against robbers to have 
been extended to them all. Since the conquest 
of Thessaly by the Albanians, and the reduction 
of the kleftes by Aly Pasha, the power and well- 
known character of the latter has excited among 
the Magnesians a lively alarm for their liberties, 
attended with one good consequence, that they 
have never been more free from domestic quar- 
rels. 

Dec. 16.—The ancient Demetrias occupied the 
southern or maritime face of a height now called 
Goritza', which projects from the coast of Mag- 
nesia, between two and three miles to the south- 
ward of the middle of Volo. Though little more 
than foundations remains, the inclosure of the city, 
which was less than two miles in circumference, 
is traceable in almost every part. On three sides 
the walls followed the crest of a declivity which 
falls steeply to the east and west, as well as to- 
wards the sea. To the north the summit of the 
hill, together with an oblong space below it, 
formed a small citadel, of which the foundations 
still subsist. A level space in the middle eleva- 


tion of the height was conveniently placed for the 
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central part of the city. The acropolis contained 
a large cistern cut in the rock, which is now partly 
filled with earth. On one side of it is a modern 
semicircular inclosure, of rude construction, at 
which a miracle is exhibited on Easter Sunday. 
An aperture under the semicircle, which is dry 
all the rest of the year, then becomes full of water 
and remains so for 24 hours, whatever quantity 
may be taken out by the numerous spectators 
assembled to witness the miracle. Here also isa 
church of the Panaghia, and around it are the 
foundations of some ancient building, within which 
is a bottle-shaped cistern hewn in the rock, and 
lined with stucco ; it is now half full of water, and 
is reported never to be dry even in the middle of 
summer. To the westward of this place, on the 
highest summit of the rdge, are the foundations 
of a round tower of modern construction, similar 
to those which are seen in many parts of the 
adjacent coasts. From this spot many of the 
ancient streets of the town are traceable in the 
level which hes midway to the sea, and even the 
foundations of private houses: the space between 
one street and the next, parallel to it, is little more 
than 15 feet. About the centre of the town is a 
hollow, now called the lagumi or mine, where a long 
rectangular excavation in the rock, 2 feet wide, 
7 deep, and covered with flat stones, shows by 
marks of the action of water in the interior of the 
channel that it was part of an aqueduct, probably 
for the purpose of conducting some source in the 
height upon which stood the citadel, into the 


middle of the city. 
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I have mentioned a similar construction on the 
site of Pharsalus ; indeed, it appears from several 
examples, but particularly from the aqueduct of 
Syracuse, the longest and best preserved of any 
1 have had an opportunity of observing, that a 
rectangular channel excavated in the rocks, or 
constructed where no rock existed, and following 
all the variations of the ground in preserving its 
level with a fall just sufficient for the current, was 
the ordinary mode of conveying water among the 
autonomous Greeks. The Roman method of car- 
rying the conduit across valleys upon arches was 
an improvement, as admitting of more direct lines, 
and by shortening distances allowing a greater 
choice of springs; it might even, notwithstanding 
the arches and piers required for it, be an abridg- 
ment of labour, but like all the works of the 
Romans compared with those of the Greeks, it 
was less lasting, and more frequently in need of 
repair. 

According to vulgar belief, the lagtimi for- 
merly communicated with a cavern on the sea- 


side, but on visiting the latter I found nothing to 
render the supposition probable. Boats are some- 
times drawn up into the cavern through a narrow 
cleft in the rock, and it contains an altar sacred to 
the Panaghia omnAwrtiooa. 


In importance of situation Demetrias was con- 
sidered equal to Chalcis and Corinth, and the 
three were denominated by Philip, son of Deme- 
trius, the fetters of Greece’. To the great grand- 


* Polyb. 1. 17, c. 11.—Liv. 1. 32, c. 37. 
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father of Philip, the celebrated Poliorcetes, De- 
metrias owed its name and foundation. It became 
a favourite residence of the kings of Macedonia, 
to whom it may have been recommended not more 
for its convenience as a military and naval station 
in the centre of Greece than for many natural 
advantages, in some of which it seems to have 
been very preferable to Pella. The surrounding 
seas and fertile districts of Thessaly supplied an 
abundance of the necessaries and luxuries of life : 
in summer the position is cool and salubrious, in 
winter mild, even when the interior of Thessaly 
is involved in snow or fog. The cape on which 
the town stood commands a beautiful view of the 
gulf, which appears like an extensive lake sur- 
rounded by rich and varied scenery; the neigh- 
bouring woods supply an abundance of delightful 
retreats, embellished by prospects of the tg@an 
sea, and of its islands, while Mount Peliwm might 
at once have afforded a park, an ice-house, and a 
preserve of game for the chace. The only parts 
of the gulf concealed from Goritza are the north- 
eastern bay beyond St. George, another at the 
eastern end of the peninsula of Trikeri and the 
northern extremity of the bay of Armyro, near 
Koéokkina. To the left the view extends over a 
narrow plain and winding shore, which stretches 
along the foot of the mountain for four miles to 


Lekhonia, the only Turkish town in the peninsula, 

but which is inhabited also by Greeks in equal 

number, who are for the most part labourers for 

the Turkish proprietors. Above Lekhonia are the 

remains of a small Hellenic town, which was pro- 
12 
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bably Neha, Demetrias having been situated be- 
tween Nelia and Lolcus'. Beyond Lekhonia are 
seen the modern villages of Argalasti and Lafko, 
situated upon the lower part of the Magnesian 
peninsula, near the isthmus which connects it with 
the smaller peninsula of Trikeri. 

The description given by Strabo of the situation 
of Iolcus is involved in some difficulty, as he places 
it at a distance of 20 stades from Pagase, and of 
7 from Demetrias*, whereas the real distance be- 
tween these two cities was scarcely less than 50 
stades. There seems but one mode of reconciling 
this contradiction, supposing no textual error. 
Although lolcus itself in the time of the geo- 
grapher was only a roroc, or site famed in ancient 
history, it appears that the name was still em- 
ployed as descriptive of a portion of the sea coast 
of the district of Demetrias. If we suppose, there- 
fore, this coast to have extended from Perivélia to 
Vlakho-makhala, which is about a mile distant 
from Demetrias, the distance of one extremity of 
the-coast of Jolcus from Pagase, and of the other 
from Demetrias, will be tolerably correct as stated 
by Strabo, and the atyadog ‘IwAxoe will then com- 
prehend all the space occupied by Volo, including 


* Strabo, p. 436. 
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Vlako-makhala. The only part of this space 
having any appearance of an ancient site is a steep 
eminence which rises from the shore between the 
southernmost houses of Volo and Vlakho-makhala, 
and upon which stands a church with a few mo- 
nastic cells adjoining to it. The church is called 
Episkopi, as being the cathedral of the bishop of 
Demetrias, one of the suffragans of the metropo- 
litan of Larissa. In the walls of the church are 
some marbles representing in low relief subjects 
taken from the Gospels, a kind of decoration very 
uncommon in Greek churches, where painting, 
gilding, and framing in gold or silver, are gene- 
rally the only arts employed. Some large squared 
blocks of stone, forming part of a wall, are said 
to have formerly existed at the foot of this height, 
and to have been broken to pieces, and carried 
away in boats for the construction of new build- 
ings on the shore of the gulf. Possibly Episkopi 
may have been the acropolis of Jolcus, and the 
town may have been dispersed, like Volo, over the 
entire site, which is well suited to the description 
of Lolcus, as lying at the foot of Mount Pelum, 
and as fertile in grapes'. That Lolcus stood on 
some part of Greek Volo is the more credible, as 
a torrent, flowing through Vlakho-makhala be- 
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tween Episkopi and Goritza, corresponds to that 
Anaurus, in which Jason was said to have lost one 
of his sandals', and which was near Demetrias?. 
There are said to be several Hellenic sites still 
apparent in the lower peninsula or isthmus, which 
stretching southward from Mount Peliwm separates 
the gulf from the Avgean sea, particularly near 
Argalasti, and to the eastward of Nekhori, the 
two towns which possess the best districts and 
most level lands in the peninsula. The former I 
take to have been the district of Magnesia, or the 
city of the Magnetes, where the coins of that 
people were struck ; for although this place is 
scarcely ever mentioned in history, its existence is 
proved from Demosthenes, from whom we learn 
that it was taken’ and fortified by Philip, but 
afterwards restored to the Thessalians*. From a 
scholiast of Apollonius, supported by an ancient 
author named Cleon, it appears to have been 
situated in the lower part of the peninsula, near 
the gulf, and not near the rugged exterior 
coast *. A ruin named Khortdé-kastro, on the 
coast near Argalasti, may possibly occupy the 
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exact site of Magnesia. That it stood in that 
part of the peninsula, may be inferred from Hero- 
dotus, who evidently alludes to the cape of St. 
George or Promiri on the eastern shore, not far 
from Argalasti, and opposite to the island of 
Skiatho, when he speaks of the promontory of 
Magnesia’, which by later authors was denomi- 
nated Cape Sepias. As to the lines of Apollonius 
to which the Scholiast refers, nothing can be made 
of them in illustration of the ancient positions in 
Magnesia ; for although the poet appears to describe 
a succession of objects along the coast after the 
Argonauts had begun their voyage, he was ob- 
viously ignorant or totally negligent of their order 
when he named Sepias before Magnesia, and placed 
Aphetee the last of all, which appears evidently 
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from Herodotus to have been within, or at least 
in the entrance of the Gulf, and nearly opposite to 
Artemisium in Euboea!. The ancient existence, 
however, of a Peiresiz in this quarter seems con- 
firmed by Stephanus, who distinguishes it from 
the Piresia or Asterium of Thessaly ’. 

In the description given by Herodotus of the 
wreck of the fleet of Xerxes on the coast of Mag- 
nesia, he describes Sepias only as an axr7 or shore’. 
This agrees with the nature of the coast, which 
presents neither cape nor shelter to the north of 
Promiri, except at a small port named Tamuk- 
hari, near some ruins which seem to indicate the 
site of Casthanea, a town from which the chestnut, 
a tree still abounding on the eastern side of 
Mount Pelium, derived its appellation in Greek 
and the modern languages of Enrope*. Lpni 
being described by the historian as ev Indiv, or 
at the foot of the mountain itself, was possibly at 
the little Skala of Zagora. The ruins to the east- 
ward of Nekhdri, may be those of Ahizus; for this 
place was one of the circumjacent towns which 
contributed their population to Demetrias on its 
foundation °, and according to Scylax, Rhizus was 


not in the gulf but on the exterior shore °. From 
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the same authority we may infer, that there was a 
town Sepias near the Cape. The district of the 
rugged Ohizon having been opposite to Artemisium 
in Hubea', seems to be thus identified with the 
peninsula of Trikhiri; and the town itself may 
perhaps have been situated upon the isthmus 
connecting that peninsula with the rest of Mag- 
nesia, and having on either side a harbour an- 
swering to the Aww of Seylax. The numerous 
ancient names in a small compass of territory, 
proves this angle of Thessaly to have been densely 
populated, as it is at the present day; nor is 
it surprising that the fine shelter of the Gulf 
compared with the rugged and inhospitable nature 
of the axra aXiuevoe TInXtov’ on the eastern side, 
which proved so fatal to the fleet of Xerxes, should 
have caused the inhabitants to prefer to the exte- 
rior shore, the vicinity of the Gulf, where it would 
seem that Mothone, Corace and Spalathra were 
situated. 

Mount Pelium has two summits connected by a 
ridge below which is a deep ravine. The north- 
western summit, called Plessidhi, rises immediately 
above Portaria; to the southward of which, one 
hour and a half above Dhrakia, which lies between 
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the two tops, there is a fine cavern, commonly 
known by the name of the Cave of Achilles! : it is 
supposed to have been the place where Achilles 
was instructed by the Centaur Chiron; and in 
fact the situation accords exactly with the data 
of Homer and Dicearchus’, the latter of whom 
states, that in the same place there was a temple 
of Jupiter Acteeus, to which it was the custom for 
many of the sons of the principal citizens selected 
by the priest to ascend at the rising of the dog- 
star, clothed with skins on account of the cold. 
Dicezarchus mentions also two rivers of Mount 
Pelium called Crausindon and Brychon. One of 
these is now named Zervokhia, and falls into the 
Gulf between Nekhori and St..George. 

The coincidence of modern opinion and ancient 
authority in the instance of the Cave of Achilles, 
led me to hope that I should find in this civilized 
corner of Thessaly some more sound learning and 
geographical criticism than is generally to be met 
with in Greece, but I was quickly undeceived on 
receiving a visit from some of the Archons of Volo, 
the leading personage of whom proceeded imme- 
diately in a manner not uncommon among learned 
Turks as well as Greeks, to pour forth his whole 
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stock of knowledge without order or connection. 
He knew that the gulf was the ancient [edacytoc 
KoAmoc ; but the greater part of his information on 
the antiquities of this interesting angle of Greece 
was not a little at variance with received opinions : 
as coming from a native of Lolcus, however, it may 
be worth mentioning. The ship Argo, he assured 
me, conveyed Agamemnon from hence to the 
Trojan war, in company with Akhilléfs, a famous 
giant of this neighbourhood, whose armour weighed 
500 okes; and who, after having introduced the 
wooden horse into Troy, was murdered in a bath. 
The ruins which | supposed to be those of Pagase, 
are the remains of Demetrion, a city built by the 
Genoese, and so named from an ancient monas- 
tery of St. Demetrius no longer existing. The 
ruined building near the theatre was a mill, and 
the dovria, or teeth, which I took for the piers of a 
Roman aqueduct, were for the purpose of convey- 
ing water to the mill, though the declivity is in 
the contrary direction. On hearing this strange 
effusion, | began to suspect that Kyr ———— had 
been maliciously put forward by his companions, 
that he might make himself ridiculous ; but their 
gravity showed that they placed implicit confidence 
in his erudition. The same learned gentleman 
afterwards conducted me to see an ancient sepul- 
chral stone, which his zeal for the fine arts and 
veneration for the works of his ancestors has in- 
duced him to preserve by fixing it in the wall of 
the church, and then blackening the letters and 
ornamenting the stone with some figures in the 
modern Greek taste, The inscription on it is 
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‘Apiorw KXeorarpac’, of which Cleopatra he knew 
nothing more than that he was a Baouwksic trav 
‘EAAnvwr, or king of the Greeks. This certainly 
is not a happy specimen of modern Magnesian 
learning. But in truth the people of this favoured 
peninsula, although not inferior to the other Greeks 
in natural talent, have been slow in the encou- 
ragement of education, and have derived little 
advantage in this respect from their secure and 
retired situation. The priests Gregorius and Da- 
niel, of Miliés, authors of a work in Romaic called 
“4 Tewypapia Newreptxn,” or Modern Geography ; 
and a third Miliote, named Anthimus TaZjec, 
who has lately edited Meletius, having in vain 
attempted to make their countrymen sensible 
of the importance of education, were obliged to 
seek a subsistence in civilized Europe which they 
were unable to obtain in their native peninsula. 
One of their projects was to establish a college or 
academy on the mountain, which would quickly 
have attracted the youth of every part of Greece. 
They had even procured a firmahn from Sultan 
Selim, had obtained 800 purses, chiefly from 
some rich merchants settled in Europe, and had 
provided books and mathematical instruments, in 
all which they were greatly assisted by the Greek 
princes Ypsilanti and Demetrius Morusi, the en- 
lightened supporters of learning at Constantinople ; 


* This inscription, V. No. instead of the father’s ; it was, 
200, is an example of the Ma-_ therefore, brought probably 
cedonian custom of describing from the ruins of Demetrias, 
a person in some particular which was a Macedonian city. 
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but a dispute having arisen in Magnesia respecting 
the town in which the academy was to be esta- 
blished, Makrinitza having claimed a right of pre- 
ference which others contested, the principal per- 
sons on the mountain giving no encouragement to 
the measure, and the two Greek princes falling 
into disgrace at Constantinople, the project fell to 
the ground, soon after which the promoters of it 
retired into Christendom. There are now five 
schools on the mountain for teaching Hellenic; at 
Makrinitza, Dhrakia, Portaria, Zagora, and Miliés. 
That of Makrinitza has generally about thirty 
scholars, a few of whom advance as far as Thucy- 
dides and Homer, the rest not beyond /sop. 
When a little more instruction is thought de- 
sirable, the young men are sent to Constantinople. 
It is to be lamented that education has not met 
with better encouragement in this privileged and 
sequestered point in the centre cf Greece; as it 
would soon have attracted many educated men as 
teachers or residents, and would have improved 
the native manners of the Magnesian peninsula, 
rendering it a centre of civilization and instruction 
for the Greeks, and ultimately for the other Christ- 
ians of Kuropean Turkey. The Turkish government 
is no obstacle to such a proceeding, being too blind 
or too careless of distant consequences to oppose 
the education of its Christian subjects, and rather 
pleased perhaps to see them engaged in such 
peaceful pursuits, though in the end they may 
be the most formidable of any to the Ottoman 
power. 

Mukhtar Pasha has purchased the customs of 
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Volo this year for 200 purses. In favourable 
years it is supposed that they yield twice as 
much ; for the collectors, under one pretext or 
another, raise the duty from five per cent. to ten, 
and are great gainers by the clandestine exporta- 
tion of grain, which is forbidden to all but the 
agents of the Porte, who only pay a fee of fifty 
piastres upon the lading of a ship. Rice from 
Egypt and Zituni, and alum from the mines near 
Makri in Asia Minor, for the use of the dyers of 
Thessaly and Macedonia, are exempt from duty on 
importation. 

Of the twenty-four villages of Mount Pelium, 
none but Argalasti, Nekhori, and Lekhonia, grow 
corn sufficient for their consumption ; but all the 
lower part of the peninsula abounds in wine, silk, 
oil, cotton, pulse, oranges, fruits, and all the varied 
productions of the maritime climate of Greece. 
Those of the higher villages are almost confined to 
silk, wine, honey, and horticultural produce: none 
of them have many flocks or cattle. Volo and Mak- 
rinitza owning a part of the plain at the head of the 
Gulf, possess corn land in that situation; and the 
same towns, together with Portaria and Lekhonia, 
have some olive-trees on the heights. The lands 
of Makrinitza and Portaria produce a sufficiency of 
oil to admit of the sale of a small quantity in the 
alternate years. In all the higher villages silk is 
the staff of life; with this they procure provisions 
from Thessaly, enjoying plenty when there is a 
good crop of silk, and the reverse when the season 
is unfavourable. It is reckoned that landed pro- 


perty pays a fourth of its produce in taxes ; 
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and in case of dearth, as in the present year, 
there are many examples of severe distress on 
the mountain. Still they consider themselves 
fortunate in their privileges, in the protection 
which they enjoy from the unchecked extor- 
tion of provincial governors, and particularly in 
their exemption from the quartering of soldiers 
and the visits of Albanians. But they make a 
foclish use of their advantages. Internal discord 
divides every village into parties; a similar jea- 
lousy prevails between the principal towns, and 
each of them strives by bribery, intrigue, and the 
interest of their patrons at Constantinople, to in- 
jure its particular rival or adversary. The Turks 
are of course enriched, and the Greeks impoverished 
by these quarrels. 

Capital crimes are rare; when they occur, the 
cognizance of them is referred to Constantinople 
if the parties concerned belong to the Vakdfs. 
Among the others all causes not settled by the 
elders are tried by the Kady of the kaza in which 
the village is inscribed, and at which it is assessed 
for the imperial taxes. 

There are six or eight hundred looms in the 
mountain for the manufacture of narrow silken or 
mixed stuffs or towels; but the greater part of 
these fabrics belong to strangers from Aghia, 
Ambelakia, or Tarnavo. Silken articles of a 
smaller kind, such as cords, girdles, and purses, 
are made by the women in some of the towns, 
particularly Volo, Makrinitza, and Portaria. The 
men work in leather, and make shoes, sacks, 
and valises. A weaver may earn 50 or 60 paras a 
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day: a day labourer in the vineyards, olive and 
mulberry plantations, 30 paras, with bread, wine, 
and meat. The reapers in time of harvest in the 
plain receive 50 paras, with provision. Last year 
the deficiency of wheat was supplied at the rate of 
16 piastres for the kara-kilo of 150 okes, for 
which they now pay 45 piastres. Goat’s flesh is 
the meat chiefly in use, and is commonly 20 paras 
the oke; beef 8 paras; buffalo 6 paras; wine from 
5 to 7 paras. The Magnesians, like the inhabit- 
ants of the coasts of Greece in general, derive 
little resource from the fish with which their seas 
abound. The women wear a cloth jacket, with a 
head-dress the most ungraceful that can well be 
imagined. 

I shall here subjoin an enumeration of the vil- 
lages of the Magnesian peninsula, assisted by the 
work of Daniel and Gregory, to which I before 
alluded. Beginning from the southern extremity, 
or isthmus of Trikeri, the first village that occurs 
is Lafko', then Promiri’, and Argalasti*®. Pro- 
miri received its name probably from its proxi- 
mity to the Magnesian promontory now Cape St. 
George; Argalasti is at no great distance from a 
bay of the Pagasetic gulf. The territory of the 
latter extends quite across the peninsula, and the 
town was formerly the chief place of the four- 
teen villages which are Vakufia, but has been 
superseded in this dignity by Makrinitza. It 
contains between four and five hundred houses. 
Lafko and Promiri are also enrolled among the 


1 
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Vakifia. Nekhéri', another town of the lower 
peninsula, four hours distant from Argalasti, to 
the N.W., has, like that town, a district stretching 
from sea to sea. It contains, with an outlying 
makhala, 280 houses. Three hours to the N.W. 
of it is Miliés*, a town of 300 houses, which, 
although standing on the southern extremity of 
the mountain towards the gulf, has lands extend- 
ing to the outer sea, near which it has also a 
large makhala called Prépando*. Nekhdri, Miliés, 
and Portaria, are the principal khasia, or villages 
which not being vakufs belong to one or other of 
the kazas of Thessaly, of which the imperial re- 
venue is sold every year at Constantinople, gene- 
rally to some bey of Larissa. Above Miliés is 
Vyzitza, then farther westward Pinakates and St. 
George *; the lands of the latter reach to the gulf, 
and border upon those of St. Laurence °, beyond 
which stand Dhrakia, Portaria, and Makrinitza °, 
in that order, encircling the summit of the moun- 
tain on the western side. 


Lekhonia is below St. Laurence, and possesses 
the largest plain in the peninsula: Volo lies just 
below Portaria and Makrinitza. The latter, with 
its makhaladhes, contains about 1200 houses, 
Volo 700, Portaria 700, Dhrakia 600, St. George, 
St. Laurence, and Lekhonia, about 400 each, 
Vyzitza and Pinakates 100 each. Of the towns 
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on the eastern face of the mountain, the chief is 
Zagora, from which the whole peninsula is often 
called Zagora, and its inhabitants Zagoréi ’. 
Zagora stands immediately below the summit 
of Pelium on the eastern side, and contains 
500 houses divided into four makhalas, situated 
amidst gardens, and dispersed in a forest of 
chestnut trees, mixed with some oaks and planes, 
above which, towards the summit of the moun- 
tain is a forest of beeches”. On the shore 
below the town is a small port named Kho- 
reft6*. Zagora produces no corn, and only a 
small quantity of oil and figs, but has some gar- 
dens of oranges and other fruits near the sea. It 
subsists almost entirely by foreign trade, by silk 


+ Zayopa, Zayopaio.. valence of the beech, and has 

? Besides these trees the also made mention of the 
[IjAvov eivooidvdAdNcy produces sycamore, the cypress, the 
the elm and pine. The latter juniper, and a tree named fv- 
has been noticed by Ennius, ya. Valerius Flaccus speaks 
Ovid, and Diczarchus. The of the ashes, of whichd have 
last author remarks the pre- not seen many: 


Utinam ne in nemore Pelio securibus 
Czesa cecidisset abiegna ad terram trabes. 
Enn. Medea, v. 1. 


Pelion Hzemoniz mons est obversus in Austros, 
Summa virent pinu, ceetera quercus habet. 
Ovid. Past. I. 5,:v: 351. 
[IXelorny © obiny exer kal xédpov.—Diczearch. de Mont. 
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which is made in every house, and by the manu- 
facture of skutia, or cloth for capots: 2000 okes 
of raw silk are the annual produce, and 50,000 
peeks of skutia, which sell for 5 piastres the peek ; 
and after the operation of fulling, or washing, 
quadruple the value of the raw material. The 
fulling is performed, as in Mount Pindus, by 
simply placing the cloth for several days under 
a torrent of water falling perpendicularly, which 
makes the cloth shrink and become thick. Al- 
most all the male inhabitants reside abroad during 
some part of their lives, in the pursuit of com- 
merce, and such is the effect of this industry, that 
Zagora without any natural means has become 
the richest of all the villages of the mountain, as 
the superior comfort of its houses testifies. The 
principal makhalé, which is called St. Saviour’, 
from a large church which it contains, has a 
school, the oldest in the peninsula, and a library 
founded by a native named John Prinko, who 
made his fortune as a merchant in Holland. The 
other towns on the eastern side of the mountain 
stand in the following order to the southward of 
Zagora : — Makriarakhi, Anilio, Kissés, Marisi, 
Tzangaradha’, next to which is Prépando, the 
before mentioned makhala of Miliés. To the 
north of Zagora is Pori. All these towns are 
vakufia, and to this advantage the development of 
their industry is in great measure to be ascribed. 
They are all employed in the manufacture of 
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skutia. It appears from the authors of the ‘‘ Geo- 
graphy,” that there are not less than 7000 houses 
in the twenty-four villages of the mountain, and as 
many of these are inhabited by more than one 
family, and Greek families are seldom small, the 
whole population of the mountain cannot be com- 
puted at less than 45,000. 

Trikeri, called Bulbulje by the Turks, contains 
three or four hundred houses, constructed in the 
same manner as those of the district of Volo, and 
situated on the summit of a high hill at the east- 
ern entrance of the gulf. The people live entirely 
by the sea; some of the poorer classes, as well as 
many of those in the southern villages of the 
Magnesian peninsula, cut sponges and catch star- 
fish. The others are sailors, ship or boat-builders, 
and traders. The highest rank are ship-owners, 
or captains of ships. The richest lend money at 
a high interest upon maritime traffic, or make ad- 
vances upon bills drawn upon Constantinople, where 
the cargoes which are chiefly of corn are generally 
sold. The Trikeridtes usually fit out their ven- 
tures in the same manner as the people of Ydhra, 
Spétzia, Poro, and many other maritime towns ; 
that is to say, the owner, captain, and sailors, all 
have shares in the ship and cargo, the sailors 
generally sharing a half among them, which is in 
lieu of all other demands. During the scarcity of 
corn in France at the beginning of the Revolution 
a sailor’s share for the voyage amounted sometimes 
to three purses, which at that time was equivalent 
to 150/. sterling. 
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The peninsula of Trikeri produces nothing but 
wood ; this is brought to town by the women, 
who perform all the household work; while the 
men are employed entirely in maritime concerns. 
The women of some of the other towns of Magnesia 
are equally laborious, but it is said that none are 


to be compared with the Trikeridtes for strength, 


and for the enormous burthens of wood which they 


bring into the town spinning cotton all the way. 
Trikeri, although on the main land, is included 
in the Kapitan Pasha’s government of the islands, 
and White Sea, as the Turks call the gean, 
and receives its orders from his interpreter, one of 
the four great Greek officers of the Porte. This 
arose from the circumstance of the old town having 
been on the island of Trikeri, the ancient Cicyn- 
nethus', from whence they were driven by the 
pirates. 


In the south-eastern angle of the gulf, which 
was probably the harbour of the city of the Mag- 
netes, is a long narrow island named Alata, which 
produces olives, corn, and vines. To the westward 
of it is a smaller island bearing olives, named Pras- 
sudha. On each of them isa monastery. The lofty 
summit now called Bardjéia’®, which occupies all 
the eastern portion of the peninsula of Trikeri, was 
probably the Mount 7%seum of Magnesia, on which 
stood a temple of Diana’, and from which, in the 


* Scylax in Oerradia.—Ar- ? Mraprloyta. 
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year 207 B.c., Philip, son of Demetrius, com- 


municated by torches with other stations in Pho- 


cis, Eubcea, and Peparethus, for the purpose of 
obtaining immediate knowledge of the movements 
of the Roman fleet’. The western portion of the 
Tisean peninsula, on which the town of Trikeri is 
situated, appears to have been known as the pro- 
montory Avanteium, and Ptolemy gives reason to 
believe that there was a town of the same name”. 
Either the modern harbour of Trikeri, or that be- 
tween the island of Palea Trikeri and the main 
was the ancient Aphete, so called as having been 
the place from whence Jason took his departure for 
Colchis. There seems at least no other situation 
in which Aphete can be placed, so as to accord 
with the narrative of Herodotus in describing 
the transactions which preceded or accompanied 
the battle of Artemisium, when the Greeks oc- 
cupied the latter bay, and the Persians that of 
Aphete *. 

Dec. 19.—The southerly winds, which have 
prevailed since I left loannina, with the exception 
of two or three days at Férsala, and again two 
between Ftelid and Volo, when it blew from the 
north-east, have had the effect of covering the 
interior plains with fog or a light rain more fre- 


1 Polyb. 1. 10, c. 42.—Liv. question, see a memoir on the 
1. 28, c. 5. Demi of Attica, in the trans- 
7 Ptolem. |. 3, c. 13. actions of the R.S. of Lite- 
* Herodot. 1. 7, c. 193; 1. rature, vol. 1. p. 244. 
8, c. 4.—In illustration of this 
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quently than with a heavy rain. On the coast 
the same kind of mist or fine rain has occurred 
occasionally, but without any fog, which has been 
confined to the basin of Thessaly. So marked is 
this difference between the sea-coast and the in- 
terior, that a fog has been visible from Volo for 
the last three days (and I am assured it is a com- 
mon occurrence in winter) resting upon the heights 
of St. George, which separate the maritime plain 
of Volo from that of Velestino, and giving to the 
country beyond that ridge the appearance of a 
boundless lake. The coast meantime has gene- 
rally enjoyed a bright sky, with the temperature 
of a fine English April. The difference of climate 
between Magnesia and inner Thessaly is shown by 
the olive, which abounds in the former, but in the 
latter exists only in one or two very sheltered 
places; for instance, under the great natural 
south-wall of Kalabaka. 

From Volo I proceed to Sesklo in an hour and 
30 minutes, leaving to the left in succession the 
castle of Volo, the rocky mountain on which are 
the northern walls of Pagase, and at the foot of 
the same range a small village called the Kalyvia 
of Volo, beyond which we ascend some heights 
connected with the north-western side of the moun- 
tain of Pagase to Sesklo'. This village contains 
fifty houses, and the ruins of many others. The 
inhabitants complain bitterly of the continual pas- 
sage of Albanians, which they feel the more, both 
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positively and comparatively, in consequence of 
the exemption of their neighbours of Mount Pelium 
from this most tormenting of all the oppressions to 
which the Christians of this empire are subject. 
An loannite Greek, on a mission from Aly Pasha, 
is now residing at Sesklo, not venturing to remain 
among the Turks of Kastro, whose hatred and 
jealousy of Aly might easily tempt them to ill- 
treat a Christian agent of his, especially as they 
are countenanced at this moment by the Istiradji, 
or officer of the Porte, who is charged with the 
collection and export of Z’hessalian corn, and who 
is specially instructed to counteract Aly’s en- 
croachments in this angle of Rumili, and to 
supply the government with accurate reports of 
his proceedings. 

A little below Sesklo is an eminence covered 
with stones, which has much the appearance of an 
ancient site, though without any actual traces of 
walls. It may possibly be the site of Avsone, or 
soma, which was evidently in this vicinity, hav- 
ing been so called from Aison, who was father of 
Jason of lolcus, and whose name is coupled in the 
Odyssey with that of Pheres, the founder of Phere. 
Nor could it have been much farther than this place 
from Mount Pelium, as it was considered a Mag- 
nesian town, and is named by Apollonius in the 
same verse with Pagasz, which was also a Mag- 
nesian city’. 
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Dec. 20.— From Sesklo to Ghereli 3 hours 50 min. 
The morning was clear and warm, with a breeze 
from the sea; but in less than half an hour after en- 
tering the foggy region the air became cold, and so 
damp that our clothes were soon covered with drops 
of water. In 1 hour 20 min. we arrive at St. George, 
a considerable village, situated on the range of 
heights which connect those near the sea coast 
with the mountain of Velestino, There is a copi- 
ous source of water in the village. The lands pro- 
duce corn and silk. The women manufacture ropes 
and bags of goat’s hair, and spin cotton as in all 
the Thessalian villages. From thence we descend 
into the plain of Velestino, and in less than 
half an hour leave that town two miles on 
the left, passing at the same time close to an 
artificial height which is low with a broad base, 
and is situated between two others having the 
usual size and shape of barrows. They form 
a direct line across the narrowest part of the plain 


Kndd@: dvat Mayaode te rod 7 Aiowoida vaiwy 
"Hperéporo roxijoc érwvupov (Jason loquitur). 
Apollon. 1. 1, v. 411. 
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between Velestino and the last heights of the 
Pehan range. A little farther we pass a rising 
ground, and beyond it another, both strewed with 
numerous fragments of marble and stones, the re- 
mains of ancient habitations. At the end of an 
hour and a quarter from St. George, we pass close 
to the right of the village of Rizomylo (rice mill) 
by the Turks called Dinghi, and at an equal dis- 
tance from thence arrive at Ghereli; midway 
Hadjimes, a Turkish tyiftlik of fifty Greek houses, 
is a mile to the right; the whole interval between 
these villages is an uninclosed plain of nascent 
corn. The soil resembles that around Larissa, 
being light and easily wrought with the plough : 
in good seasons it yields ten or twelve to one in 
wheat, but is said to require more moisture than 
Upper Thessaly or the Larissean plain. 

Ghereli belongs to the family of Mustafa Pasha 
of Larissa, whom I remember as Pasha of the 
Moréa, and who died in Bosnia, of which he lat- 
terly had the government. The Sultan, who 
according to the Turkish laws was heir to his pro- 
perty, gave it up to the family without any deduc- 
tion. 

Many squared stones of ancient fabric are ob- 
servable at Ghereli, and some sori, roughly formed 
out of a single block of stone. They have all been 
brought from a magtla or height covered with 
remains of ancient buildings, a mile or two to the 
westward, at the foot of the ridge of hills called 
Karadagh, or Mavrovuani, whither it has been the 
custom from time immemorial for the neighbouring 
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villagers to resort for building materials. Wrought 
stones and sori brought from thence are to be 
seen in many parts of the surrounding plain, the 
former encircling the wells, and the latter serving 
as water troughs. 

An old Hadji, who is master of my konak at 
Ghereli, and Subashi of the village, which is in- 
habited by Greek labourers, remembers many 
sepulchres io have been opened at the Magiula; 
and once, a small coin to have been taken from 
between the teeth of a skeleton. An inscribed mar- 
ble, which is now at Ghereli, was brought probably 
from the same place ; the letters are unfortunately 
so much obliterated as to be quite illegible. 

Dec. 21.—From Ghereli to Aghia five hours ; 
Kastri, a place mentioned on my second Thessa- 
lian tour’, is exactly half way. Quitting Gherelli 
at 4.25, Turkish, we leave, in fifteen minutes, 
Kililér at the foot of the hills one mile and a half 
on the left: at 5.5 pass between the two small vil- 
lages of Buragan and Alufada, the latter to the 
right; then passing a little to the right of Hadj6- 
bashi, leave, at 5.30, on the same side, Sakalar, a 
little beyond which is a large tumulus, with some 
other small artificial heights near it. So far, 
this fertile plain is well cultivated; but at 6 the 
land becomes marshy, and a quarter of an hour 
farther covered with water. This inundation 
follows the western foot of the Pelian range. In 
spring, when the Salamvria is swollen by the 
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melted snow of the mountains surrounding Thes- 
saly, a channel situated at a short distance be- 
low Larissa conducts the superfluous waters into 
the Karatjair or MavooXiuyn, the ancient Nesso- 
nis. As soon as this basin is filled, the Asmak 
(in Greek Asmaki) conveys the waters to the 
lake of Karla, which, with the exception of some 
torrents falling into it from the northern and 
western sides of Mount Peliwm, is entirely thus 
formed. The river not having overflowed last 
year, the Karla is now low, and there is not 
much water in the intermediate marsh, com- 
pared with its state in ordinary seasons. But the 
Asmak always contains some deep pools near 
Karalar, as I witnessed when crossing it on the 
17th of December, 1806. The vulgar assert that 
it has no bottom; and that the fish of the lake of 
Karla, which are very numerous in favourable sea- 
sons, are all bred in the Asmak, and are carried into 
the lake by the caraBacia, or descent of the Salam- 
vria. This may be partly true; but the Asmak is 
so inconsiderable in very dry seasons, that the 
lake Nessonis and the river itself are. probably the 
chief breeding places. At 6.30, having crossed 
the marsh, we arrive at the foot of the Pelian 
range, about two miles to the northward of a large 
Greek village called Kukurava, and follow the 
foot of the hills, which consist for the most part of 
a bare calcareous rock, to Kastri. This is a ruin- 
ous village belonging to Vely Pasha, and derives 


its name from the walls of an ancient city inclosing 
the face of the hill at the foot of which the village 
pa? 
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stands. The position is such as the ancient Greeks 
frequently chose, being a rocky height on the 
edge of a plain, with a copious source of water at 
its foot, separated by a hollow from the main body 
of the mountain, defended on one side by preci- 
pices and on the other by a ravine and torrent. 
The spring at Kastri recommended the situation 
the more from its vicinity to a thirsty plain, 
where the only supply of water in summer is 
from wells. It issues from the foot of a rock 
which forms the foundation of a large tower. 
This tower and all the remaining walls, although 
consisting of small rude stones and mortar, mixed 
with broken tiles, are of very solid construction. 
They are remarkable for having many square per- 
forations through the entire thickness. The plan 
of the fortification is similar to that at Gritziano, 
excepting that here the flank defence is obtained 
by semi-circular towers and redans, whereas at 
Gritziano the towers are rectangular, like those 
commonly used in Hellenic works. The lower 
front of Kastri, bemg the weakest side, was pro- 
tected by an outer wall or counterscarp. Nota 
vestige of any building remains within the in- 
closure except an ancient church. In some parts 
the walls are almost complete, in others they are 
ruined to the foundations. The circumference is 
about a mile. 

The Proestés of Kastri has preserved a sepul- 
chral inscription which he found on the outside of 
the ancient walls. The characters are evidently 
of the best times, but too much defaced for copy- 
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ing. Among the ruins of a small building in 
some vineyards on the southern side of the village, 
lies another inscribed stone in characters of a much 
later date, and remarkable for having the sigma 
turned in a direction opposite to the accustomed— 
a fashion which seems to mark the period when 
Magnesia, comprehending all Pelium and Ossa, 
was a province of Macedonia, and Demetrias its 
chief town'. This inscription is complete, and 
signifies that Hellenocrates, who had held the 
office of purveyor of corn, had erected the stone 
as a boundary in a road called Hecatompedus’. 
Ancient coins are said to be very commonly found 
within the paleékastro and in the adjacent fields, 
but none of the villagers have any at present. 
When they happen to find a coin of silver, they 
take the first opportunity of disposing of it to some 
xpuotxoc, or goldsmith, at Aghia or Larissa, who 
may perhaps melt it, if he has not an opportunity 
of disposing of it to advantage to some itinerant 
Frank, or of sending it to a correspondent at Con- 
stantinople. In Thessaly, as in Macedonia, coins 
of copper are found in abundance on the ancient 
sites, and are generally sold by the peasants, 
when a sufficient number of them has been col- 
lected, to the workers in that metal, who most 
frequently convert them into cooking utensils. 

The occurrence of inscriptions and coins at 
Kastri is deserving of notice, as proving that the 


ruins, although the masonry bears no resem- 
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blance to the southern Hellenic, are really of those 
times, and thus confirming the opinion which I 
formed of the similar constructions at Dhamasi, 
Gritziano, and several other places in Thessaly, 
where, as at Kastri, few if any wrought masses of 
stone are to be seen; but where the position, the 
mode of occupying the ground, and the general 
construction sufficiently resemble the undoubted 
Hellenic to show that they are works of the same 
people. Indeed, since the time of the early 
Roman Empire, Thessaly has never been suth- 
ciently tranquil, opulent, or populous, to require or 
to execute fortifications so extensive and so nume- 
rous. 

From Kastri we follow for upwards of a mile 
along the foot of the mountain the vestiges of an 
ancient wall, obviously intended as a protection to 
the road from the encroachments of the marsh : it 
was constructed of solid masonry, and is probably 
the odo¢ éxaroumedoc, or road of a hundred feet, 
mentioned in the inscription. 

In thirty-five minutes we pass through Plessia, 
a small tjiftlik-village, and then turn the angle of 
the hills which form the southern side of the 
entrance into the valley which branches eastward 
from the great Larissean plain, and extends to 
Dugan, Dhésiani, and Aghia. An insulated emi- 
nence which rises from the plain between Plessia 
and the foot of Mount Ossa, but nearer to the 
latter, has apparently been the site of an ancient 
come, as well from the form of the ground as from 
numerous vestiges of walls on the slope and around 
the brow of the height. The valley into which we 
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now enter presents a pleasant contrast to the im- 
mense naked plains which we have left, and 
which, although as well cultivated as any in 
Greece, are less remarkable for beauty than for 
the grandeur derived from their great extent and 
their noble horizon of mountains. Scarcely a tree 
is to be met with between Férsala or Velestino and 
Larissa. The valley of Dhésiani, on the contrary, 
is enlivened by a rivulet which flows to the As- 
maki, and is shaded in some places by majestic 
plane-trees, in others by the oleander, lentisk, and 
agnus castus. The villages on the including 
heights of Ossa and Pelium, as well as those in 
the valley, are surrounded by mulberry planta- 
tions, vineyards, and fields of corn, which is just 
above ground: in the lowest levels the land is 
prepared for maize. To the left the snowy peak 
of Kissavo surmounts lower heights well covered 
with a variety of trees: on the right the northern 
summit of Mount Pelium, less elevated, but having 
a small quantity of snow upon it, is clothed in this 
part almost entirely with oaks. The only modern 
name I can learn for this northern extremity of the 
Pelian ridges is Mavrovani, which is hardly a dis- 
tinction, being, as I before mentioned, attached to 
the heights north-west of Velestino, as well as to 
another mountain near Petrino. 

At the end of thirty-five minutes from Plessia, 


having followed generally the left bank of the 
rivulet, we cross it and pass through Dugan, 
which contains one mosque, a few Turkish houses, 
and about 100 Greek. A height on the opposite 
side of the stream seems by its appearance of art 
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to indicate an ancient site. Twenty-five minutes 
farther is Dhésiani, of the same size as Dugan, 
and consisting entirely of Greek houses, with the 
exception of a serai belonging to Vely Pasha, who 
has lately converted this formerly free village into 
a tjiftlik. The serai has a garden, in which is a 
large square tank with a kiosk in the centre, sur- 
rounded by a square inclosure regularly planted 
with young fruit-trees. Besides this house, Vely 
possesses two others in Thessaly, one at Trikkala, 
the other at Misdani in the Trikkaline plain; but 
they are now both neglected, while this is in 
tolerable order. Some fine groves of planes border 
the rivulet a little beyond Dhésiani. Soon after- 
wards we arrive in sight of Aghia, which stands 
on the foot of Mount Ossa, and haif an hour before 
sunset arrive in the middle of the town at the end 
of a fifty minutes’ ride from Dhésiani. 

Soon after my arrival, a formal visit from the 
Tagi of Aghia, now entitled the T'épovre¢ or elders, 
is interrupted by the chimney catching fire—an 
accident that seemed alarming, as the house is 
chiefly of wood, and the fire burnt for some time 
with great fury; my visitors, however, considering 
it a matter of no consequence, or rather as a con- 
venient substitute for sweeping, our discourse pro- 
ceeds uninterrupted by the roaring flames. Aghia, 
which has now about 500 families, is said to have 
been considerably more populous before it fell into 
the hands of Aly Pasha. it was then governed by 
a voivoda appointed by the Sultana, to whom its 
revenue is assigned ; and it enjoyed, as well as 
several other places in this neighbourhood simi- 
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larly protected, among which the principal are 
Thanatu, Karitza, and Rapsiani, all now in the 
hands of Aly Pasha, the same advantages as the 
towns in the southern part of Magnesia. The 
upper classes at Aghia live upon the produce 
of their corn-fields and vineyards, or the culture 
of silk, and the manufacture of stuffs made of 
silk, called fitilia, or of silk and cotton mixed, 
named aladja, and of cotton towels. Out of 
100 workshops, some of which have two looms, 
the cotton towels employ twenty. The fitilia 
are about twenty-five feet long; those called 
kaftanlik for making kaftans rather longer. The 
width is two feet, which is the usual breadth 
of a Thessalian loom. The measures in use at 
Aghia for their stuffs are a rupi, which is the 
breadth of the hand including the thumb: eight 
rapia make an endizia. A weaver earns forty 
paras a day. Labourers in the vineyards and 
mulberry grounds, and in the fields of corn and 
kalambokki receive twenty-five paras, and in the 
summer forty with provision ; in the plain of La- 
rissa sixty. 

Aghia had begun to share in the commerce of 
dyed cotton thread with Germany, by which Am- 
belakia and Rapsiani have arisen to eminence, but 
the interruption caused by the war between Russia 
and the Porte, which has so much injured those 
two towns, has at Aghia almost annihilated the 
trafic with Germany. Enjoying a better soil and 
richer territory than Ambelakia and Rapsiani, it 
would have had a-great advantage over those 
places had it not been more exposed by its situa- 
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tion to Albanian extortion. It is now 22 years 
since Aly first entered it as Dervént Aga; but it 
was not till a few years ago that he bought the 
malikhiané or farm for life from the Porte. He 
has been greatly assisted in his avaricious projects 
by the factious spirit of the inhabitants. By al- 
ternately encouraging each of the tarafia, or par- 


ties into which the place is divided, and by readily 


listening to their mutual accusations, he derives 
profit from every new complaint, and renders his 
power more secure in this quarter. At present 
the town is divided between the parties of two 
brothers, Alexis and George. The latter had 
held the post of hodja-bashi, and having been 
regular in his half-yearly visits to loannina with 
the aladjak, or collective payments from the town, 
accompanied by a present from himself, he had 
enjoyed for many years the undisturbed possession 
of a great part of his private property, together 
with the chief municipal power. In 1807 Mukhtar 
Pasha coming into Z’hessaly in pursuit of the rebel 
Papa Evtimios, listened to the persuasions of 
Alexis, who finding all other modes insufficient, 
openly accused his brother of having been in 
league with an Albanian Bolu-bashi, who is the 
Dervént Aga’s agent at Aghia, to favour the flight 
of the bishop’s niece, who had run away with one 
of the deacons ; and of having received a bribe to 
connive at the elopement. In consequence of this 
accusation, both brothers were sent for to loannina, 
and have not yet been allowed to return home, 
though they have made great pecuniary sacrifices, 
both to the Vezir and to Mukhtar Pasha, and 
12 
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though Aly has at length declared himself satis- 
fied that George had no share in the elopement. 
George’s son, who had been at Vienna for his 
education, had not been twelve days in Aghia 
before the opposite tarafi accused him of having 
taken upon himself to act as a Ghérondas, and 
of having raised money in that capacity without 
authority. He was forthwith sent for to Ioannina, 
where he still remains. Besides the brothers, 
some other branches of the family, to the amount 
of twelve or fourteen, are now there. The heads 
of the other chief houses are in Germany, so that 
the wife of Kyr Ghiorghi seems now to be con- 
sidered the chief person at Aghia. 

Dec. 23.—The houses of Aghia are pleasantly 
dispersed among beeches, walnut-trees, oaks, 
planes, cypresses, mulberry plantations, vineyards, 
and gardens. The part of Ossa which rises im- 
mediately to the northward is chiefly covered 
with beeches. Chestnut, oak, and ilex, are the 
trees most common on the opposite slopes of 
Pelium. The only deficiency in this beautiful 
situation is that of a view of the sea, of which, 
although only a few miles distant, it is de- 
prived by a ridge, noticed by Herodotus, which 
closes the valley of Dhesiani, and unites the 
last falls of Ossa and Pelium'. To the eastward 
this ridge falls to another valley, terminating in 
a wide xoAmoc, or gulf, bounded to the northward 
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by Cape Kissavo, on the coast of Ossa, and to the 
southward by a projection of the Pelian range, 
between Pori and Zagora. Although the retreat 
of the coast is so small, compared with its extent, 
that it has not at present any specific name as a 
gulf, there can be no doubt of its identity with 
that which Strabo names the gulf of Melibeea, 
since besides his clear description of it, as lying 
between Pelium and Ossa, he has accurately as- 
siened to it a length of 200 stades, and to the sea- 
coast of either mountain 80 stades'. 

Between Aghia and the sea, a central position 
in the connecting heights, at the western extre- 
mity of the maritime valley, was occupied by 
an ancient fortress, or small fortified town. The 
walls are constructed, like those at Kastri, of 
broken tiles and small stones, with a large pro- 
portion of mortar ; and they are of the same thick- 
ness, or about nine feet, but their state of preser- 
vation is very different. On the north in par- 
ticular, they are scarcely traceable; but the hill 
is here so precipitous, that a slight defence was 
perhaps thought sufficient. All this end of the 
height is surrounded by the bed of a torrent, 
which descends from Kissavo, and having been 
joined just below the Paledkastro by another from 


Mavrovuni, or Pelium, flows through the valley 
above mentioned to the Melibwan gulf. The ruined 
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walls are chiefly preserved towards the latter 
mountain, upon which, at the distance of a mile, 
is a small village named Askiti. The walls on 
this side cross a ridge which connects the height 
with that mountain; and here stands the only 
remaining tower, which is not semi-circular like 
those at Kastri, but quadrangular. Within the 
ruined inclosure are the remains of a large cis- 
tern, and heaps of stones collected from the ruins 
of ancient habitations, together with some founda- 
tions composed of large irregular masses. 

This position commands a fine view of Aghia, 
of the valley which extends to the Melibean 
gulf, and in the opposite direction, of that which 
contains Dugan, Dhésiani, and many smaller 
villages, as well as of the including mountains, 
Ossa and Pelium, and of the Pelasgic plain, be- 
yond which rise the hills of Khassia and Mount 
Pindus. On the side of Ossa is seen Nevoliani, 
in a lofty situation above Aghia, and Selitzani, 
similarly situated above Aidinli, which last is two 
or three miles north-west of Aghia on a root of the 
mountain. At Aidinli, Aly Pasha is now building 
a Tekiéh for his favourite Bektashlis. To the 
southward the view of the land is terminated by 
a steep bluff of Mount Pelium, between Pori and 
Zagora, already mentioned as the southern ex- 
tremity of the Mehbean gulf; beyond which, to 
the eastward, the view extends over the open sea 
between the cluster of islands to the north-east 
of Skdépelo and the western shore of the penin- 
sula of Pallene, which is twelve leagues distant. 
Behind the latter rises the highest part of the 
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Toronaic peninsula, and beyond it Mount Athos. 

To the northward of these appear the mountains 

of the Chalcidice, which terminate near Saloniki. 
Returning from the Paledkastro, I visited a large 


ancient monastery, pleasantly situated in a wood 
of oaks a mile to the eastward of Aghia, and 
commanding a partial view of the sea, but found 
no remains there of Hellenic antiquity. 

A comparison of Livy and Strabo, the former 
of whom describes Melibcea as standing on the 
roots of Mount Ossa, and the latter as situated in 
the gulf between Ossa and Pelium', leave no 
doubt that it was near Aghia. As Herodotus, 
Scylax, and Apollonius, describe it as a maritime 
town, and as the historian mentions it among those 
near which the ships of Xerxes were wrecked, it 
ean hardly have been so far from the sea as the 
paledékastro of Askiti, which is three miles dis- 
tant from the shore. These ruins moreover are 
not those of a town of sufficient importance for 
the capital of Philoctetes. Melbea therefore I 
take to have stood at a place called Kastri, not 
far beyond Dhemata, where now exists only a 
monastery of St. John Theologus. Above that 
situation, amidst a wood of beeches on the side 
of Mount Ossa, is Thanatu, a village of 400 
houses, on the road from Aghia to Karitza, pro- 
ducing chiefly wine and silk. Between Tha- 


1 Sita in radicibus Ossze Strabo, p. 443, v. sup. not. 
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natu and Karitza there are said to be indica- 
tions of another ancient site, at a spot where 
several large quadrangular blocks of stone are 
seen in the fields, below which is a ruin, vulgarly 
named the Tersana, or mint, and another with 
arches, called o madawe Aovrodc, or the ancient 
bath. 

Karitza stands in a steep and rugged position, 
a mile or two above the sea; it contains 150 
families, who live chiefly by supplying Salontki 
with wood. The land produces little but figs and 
grapes. teri, the port of Karitza, and the most 
frequented on this coast, is situated an hour to the 
north of Karitza, midway between Karitza and the 
mouth of the Salamvria on the edge of the maritime 
level, which with slight interruptions is continued 
as far as the great Macedonian plains at the head 
of the Zhermaic gulf. Above Fteri on the lower 
part of Mount Kissavo, is a convent of St. Deme- 
trius, noted for its magnitude and antiquity. It 
stands perhaps on the site of Homolium. As to 
the ancient remains between Thanatu and Karitza, 
[ am inclined to think they are those of Hury- 
mene, which we know from several authorities to 
have been a town of the Magnesian coast’. Apol- 
lonius, indeed, seems opposed to this particular 
site, by naming Eurymene as if it were the nearest 
place to Tempe’, but as he has evidently not been 
particular in introducing the names of the places 


* Scylax in Mayrijrec.— ? Apollon. 1. 1, v. 597, vid. 
Strabo, p. 445.—Plin. H. N. inf. p. 448. 
1. 4, c. 9.—Hecatzeus ap. Ste- 
phan, in Evpupevai. 
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on this coast in their exact order, his testimony is 
of little weight. 

On the coast between Askiti and Pori, on the 
eastern face of Mount Pelium, are the following 
villages in succession, all situated about two 
miles above the sea shore, and about two hours 
asunder, with the exception of the first, which is 
only about half that distance from Askiti: their 
names are Polydhendhri, Sklithre, Keramidhi, Ve- 
néto, and Mintzéles, above which last is Kerasia, 
and beyond it Port. If Melibea was near Aghia, 
it becomes not improbable that the paledkastro 
of Askiti, or one of the villages just named, 
may have been the site of Zhawmaca, one of 
the four cities whose ships in the Trojan war 
were commanded by Philoctetes’, for Methone 
and Olizon were, according to Scylax, as before 
remarked, in the Pagasetic Gulf; Thaumacia, 
therefore, it is natural to suppose, was near 
the intermediate shore between those places and 
Melibcea. It is proper to observe that this Thau- 
macia is not to be confounded with the Thaumaci 
of Phthiotis, a place which either did not exist at 
the time of the Trojan expedition, or was included 
by Homer among the other unnamed towns of the 
dominions of Peleus. Myre, according to Scylax, 
was another ancient town on the eastern shore of 
Magnesia’. © Three ancient sepulchral inscriptions 
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are preserved in the churches of Aghia, brought 
probably from the site of Melibwa; one of these is 
a fragment, giving notice of a fine of 5000 denaria 
to be paid by any violator of the tomb to the ra- 
petov, or public chest of the city'—a number so 
large that we may infer a great depreciation of 
the denarius at the time of the inscription; the 
two others bear names only’: as to one of these, 
the remark occurs, that although it is evidently 
of a date when the Thessalians employed the 
patronymic adjective, the father’s name is here 
expressed as generally in Greece by the second 
case*. Probably the Magnetes did not acknow- 
ledge themselves to be Thessalians. 


DaWie Inscription, No. 207. "Eoarte Kepxiwvoc. 
* V. Inscriptions, Nos 205, 
206. 
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THESSALIA. 


Return to Kastri—Kanalia 
Beebeis—Beebe 


Phere—Mount Chalcodonium—Petra—Lacereia—A myrus— 


Fishery of the lake of Karla, or 
Kaprena, Glaphyre—Orminium—V elestino, 


Dotian and Amyric plains—Cercinium—Armenium—Gheremi 
—Supli—Scotussa— Battle of Cynoscephale— Duvlatan — 
Tjangli, Eretria Phthiotis—Ghenitzaro-khori—River Enipeus 
— Meliteaa—Coroneia—E rinetum—Mount Narthacium—Pras 
— Thetidium. 


Dec. 24.—Dhésiani, to which I return this after- 
noon from Aghia, was once evidently of more 
importance than it is at present, as it contains four 
ancient churches, two of which are large. In all 
of them are many squared blocks, brought from 
some neighbouring Hellenic site. One of these is 
the tomb-stone of a woman named Hermione’. In 
the pavement of the principal church are two hand- 
some slabs of verd-antique, or at least of a species 
of green marble, of which i observed two similar 
pieces at Aghia, one of them lying at a fountain. 
Dec. 25.—Having returned by the same route to 
Kastri, we follow the foot of the hills instead of re- 
crossing the marsh, and in 35 minutes from Kastri 
leave Kukurava a mile and a half on the left, upon 
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the side of the mountain. Its mukata being in the 
hands of Halil Bey of Zitdni, it is now considered 
as belonging to the district of Zitani. Halil is the 
intended son-in-law of Vely Pasha. In 35 minutes 
more we halt at Abufaklar, a Koniaric village 
divided into two makhalas, and bearing the usual 
Turkish signs of poverty and ruin, though the 
inhabitants enjoy the double advantage of cul- 
tivating their own lands in a situation not to be 
molested by travellers or soldiers. But like their 
brethren of Asia Minor, these Turks seem to be 
satisfied with the bare necessaries of life, and to 
think that all beyond is unworthy of the labour 
of procuring it. 

The calcareous rocky hills at the back of Abufak- 
lar produce nothing but the prinokékki or shrubby 
holly-leaved oak. Towards the plain are some 
groves of large oaks and plane-trees near the village 
which give it a pleasant appearance, but the marsh 
is too near to be agreeable or wholesome. At 8, 
(Turkish time,) we prosecute our route over some 
rich corn land, and at 9.10 arrive at a projection 
of the mountain, beyond which it retires and forms 
the great bay or retreat of the Pelian range, which 
embraces the lake of Karla. To the right, or west, 
beyond the marsh, and opposite to the projecting 
point of the mountain, a very remarkable height 
rises like an island out of the plain. This hill, 
the foot of which is touched by the marsh when 
the inundation reaches its maximum, is about 
four miles in circumference, rocky in many parts, 
but no where lofty, and having two summits con- 
nected by a ridge: the southern is pointed, that 
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to the northward is more low and even. Between 
them, on the northern slope of the ridge, stands a 
Koniaric village named Petra: around the height 
some rocks rise out of the level, and two or three 
miles south-eastward is another detached height, 
smaller and lower than that of Petra, but similar 
to it, and forming at present an island in the lake 
of Karla. J have been the more particular in de- 
scribing the hill of Petra, because it answers most 
remarkably to a position in the plain Dotium, 
described by Hesiod in a fragment of the Ecez of 
that poet preserved by Strabo’. 

Having turned the projection, our route leads 
eastward along the foot of the hills, which consist 
of a bare rock, so rugged that it must be very diffi- 
cult for any cattle to pass over the points when the 
inundation reaches to the rocks. These seem to 
be the Borfdradoc Konuvol alluded to by Pindar’. 
At present there is a wide level, covered in some 
places with rushes, between the rocks and the 
edge of the water, which, as the lake is now re- 
duced to a small compass, is at the distance of a 
mile to our right. In various places on the foot of 
the hills there are stone huts for the use of the 
agents of the person who farms the fishery of the 
lake from the Sultan. Opposite to each hut is a 
rough quay or jetty, made of loose stones, for the 
convenience of those who drag the nets. Ap- 
proaching Kanalia, I observe the villagers plough- 


' Ap. Strabon. pp. 442. ? Pindar Pyth. 3, v. 60.— 
647, et Schol. Pindar. Pyth. 3, | Vide infra, p. 446. 
v. 14.—Vide infra. p. 
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ing the borders of the lake, attended, as in Egypt, 
by the Ghérondes or elders, who at seed-time, on 
the subsidence of the inundation, superintend the 
adjustment of the boundaries of the fields. Their 
award admits of no appeal. The soil is excellent ; 
but if the water rises beyond the usual extent, the 
peasant may lose his seed-corn, or may be obliged 
to look for a harvest of fish instead of grain. 

At 11 we arrive at Kanalia. This village, which 
contains 200 houses, is situated on the foot of 
Mount Pelium, shut in on either side by the lower 
declivities of that mountain, and open only to a 
view of the eastern end of the lake, of the hills to 
the south of it, and of a part of Velestino. Such 
a position cannot be very healthy or agreeable in 
summer. In fact, the heat and glare of light re- 
flected from the bare white rocks which inclose 
the lake and adjacent plain are described as in- 
tolerable, and not less so the clouds of gnats and 
flies which infest all the borders of the lake. The 
village stands nearly on the edge of the highest in- 
undation, where begin vineyards and mulberry 
plantations, which occupy all the lower part of a 
fertile valley, extending for three miles to the 
eastward, with a breadth half as great, and termi- 
nating at the northern foot of Mount Plessidhi. 
The fertile soil and valuable fishery of Kanalia 
inmake it the richest village in the district of Veles- 
tino, and would have caused it to prosper still 
more, had not intestine quarrels checked improve- 
ment, and at one time almost ruined the place. 
They have lately adopted the plan of placing a 
bridle upon themselves in the shape of a Bostanji 
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of Constantinople, whom they pay as governor or 
representative of the Sultan, to whose Hasné the 
village and fishery belong: from this measure they 
hope also to derive some protection against Aly 
Pasha. A party, nevertheless, at the head of 
which is my host the Hodja-bashi, has been 
already gained over to assist the Pasha in his 
design of forcing the Sultan to compound with 
him by giving him the life farm of the district 
as at Aghia. The Hodja-bashi justifies his in- 
clination to the Vezir’s projects, by the remark, 
that although the Albanian does not yet com- 
mand the place, he walks over it, and treads 
it down', meaning that the Albanians quarter 
upon them. The Mukata comprises, together 
with the fishery of the lake, the dhekatia of Kana- 
lia, of Kiserli on the western side of Mount Ossa, 
of Miliés on Mount Pelium, of Demiradhes in the 
district of Elasséna, of Vlakhoianni in that of 
Dheminiko, of Megarkhi near Kalabaka, and of 
Apidhia in ‘Agrafa. It has been for several years 
in the hands of a Greek of Miliés, who continues 
to pay eighty purses a year for it to the Sultan, 
though from two of the villages he has little pro- 
spect of obtaining his dues, as they have become 
tjiftliks of Mukhtar Pasha and his father. Aly’s 
principal object at present seems to be that of lay- 
ing hold of the person of this mukatesi, who, when 
the Vezir had introduced some of his Albanians 
into the castle of Volo, under shadow of the re- 
bellion of Papa Eytimio, found it prudent to re- 
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tire to Constantinople ; and though he returned to 
Miliés, on ascertaining that the Albanians had 
been withdrawn from Volo in consequence of the 
capture of Evtimio in the 4/gean sea, he dares not 
visit Kanalia, but entrusts his interests here to a 
deputy. He is entitled to a third of the produce 
of the fishery, the Kanaliotes enjoying the sole 
right of fishing, which in plentiful seasons they 
relax in favour of some of the neighbouring vil- 
lages. The only fish are carp’, a small flat fish’, 
and eels*. They are caught with seines and hand- 
nets, but chiefly in inclosures made of reeds which 
grow in the lake, and are called pavdpaka, because 
the fish follow the leader into them like sheep into a 
fold, the entrance, of course, being so constructed 
that they cannot return. When the fishing takes 
place, xeparZidec, or carriers, attend on the shore 
with their zoaypara, or things car eLoyny, by which 
is here meant either horses or asses*, and having 
paid for the fish, transport them forthwith to the 
surrounding markets. In summer fish caught in 
the evening are thus sold at daybreak in Larissa, 
Aghia, Armyro, or Férsala: in winter, Katerina, 


Trikkala, and even Métzovo, are supplied from 
hence. The agents of the Zabit, as the farmer of 
the Sultan’s share is styled, attend at the landing 
places to take an account of the sums received by 
the Kanaliote fishermen, and receive the third at 


ocala, a Turkish word. the ASgzan, where horses are 
* rrarvrface. rare, tpaypara generally mean 
: xerca. asses. 


In the smaller islands of 
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their houses in Kanalia. At present there are no 
carp in the lake, as they all come through the 
Asmaki on the overflowing of the Penewus into the 
Nessonis, and thence into the Bebeis ; and this 
year, according to the local expression, ‘‘ the 
mother has not come down':” nor was there any 
considerable inundation last year, so that few fish 
were caught in the summer, and none have been 
taken this winter. A deficient inundation is often 
followed by the farther calamity, that the fish re- 
maining in the reduced lake are killed by the 
sun, as happened last summer, when the heat and 
drought were excessive. The wind too is some- 
times fatal to them, by raising the water on the 
lee-side of the lake, and then suddenly abating, 
by which the fish are stranded or left in small 
pools, where the heat of the sun soon kills them. 
The Htescan winds in particular have this effect, 
as they occur in the hottest season, and when the 
lake is generally at the lowest. 

To make amends for the want of fish this year, 
there has been a plentiful crop of corn from the 
banks of the lake, which, as the harvest was in- 
different in other parts of Thessaly, and in some 
places failed entirely, has borne a good price ; and 
hence the Kanalidtes have been induced this 
winter to sow the borders of the lake to a great 
extent, and with the more confidence, as after a 
scanty inundation, a more than usually plentiful 
one is required to restore the lake to its average 
limits, and consequently they have a good chance 
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that their crop of corn will not be injured by the 
water. Sometimes, though very rarely, the lake 
is quite dry, as it will be next winter if there 
should be no inundation in the course of the year. 
Indeed, they say that it would now be dry but for 
the torrents which have poured into it from the 
mountain. The imundation generally takes place 
from the middle of February to the middle of 
April of the Roman calendar, and brings with it 
fish full of roe, which is soon afterwards converted 
into young fish. In the middle of summer these 
weigh about ten to the oke, towards the end of the 
year three or four to the oke, at the end of the 
second year an oke each, and of the third year two 
okes. When the seasons are favourable for two 
or three successive years, the quantity caught is 
immense, and the fish are sold at six or eight 
paras the oke, at other times from ten to twenty. 
The fishing times are not regulated by natural 
causes, but by the calendar, the principal object 
being to supply the market with fish during the 
Greek fasts, and to those who fast strictly on the 
days of apyia or suspension, when there is an {yOvoc 
kataAvorc ; that is to say, when instead of avaiuara, 
such as shell-fish, star-fish, and botargo, fish hav- 
ing blood is allowed, as well as eggs, milk, and 
cheese, and which days are therefore in reality 
feasts. The fasts which chiefly affect the fishery 
of Karla are in August, before the xotunowe rine 


Tlavaytac, the twenty-five days preceding the 
feast of St. Demetrius, which occurs on the 
26th of October (old style), and the fast of 
Advent before Christmas. On all these occa- 
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sions, Wednesdays and Fridays are excepted from 
the suspension of the fast. The sale is most ex- 
tensive in December, as the fish may be carried 
farther. In good years the Zabit gains from twenty 
to forty purses, but this year will be a considerable 
loser by his mukata. 

The Kanalidtes estimate the degree of bere- 
kéti', or plenty, by the number of pithamadhes 
or palms in the lake. The depth of water in the 
centre at present is five palms: when it is full 
there are twenty-five palms. 

Dec. 26.—The obstinacy and violence of the 
Etesian winds in July and August, to which I 
have just alluded, are well known to those who 
have had to struggle with them in the Agean in 
that season. As a contrast for this sometimes dis- 
agreeable, though probably always salutary cha- 
racteristic of the climate of Greece, nothing can be 
more delightful than the general tranquillity of the 
autumn and early winter throughout the eastern 
side of the Grecian continent, beginning generally 
about the middle of November, and sometimes 
lasting the greater part of the month of January, 
between which and April is generally the true 
winter in Greece. The wind, since I have been 
in this province, has generally been light, whether 
with or without rain, and during the last month 
there have been only two violent gales; one of 
these occurred yesterday, the other at Aghia, and 
neither of them lasted more than twelve hours. 


‘ Turkish words, of which among the Greeks of Thes- 
this is one, are common saly. 
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Eastern Greece, however, is subject to greater ex- 
tremes of temperature than the country to the 
westward of Pindus, where southerly and westerly 
winds are so prevalent during the winter, that the 
cold is seldom very durable or very severe, except 
in the parts near the central ridge. Daniel and 
Gregory of Miliés state in their ‘‘ Geography,” 
that the olive trees of Magnesia, where the climate 
is milder than in any other part of Thessaly, were 
killed by the frost in 1782. In 1779 the lake 
Bebeis, which was then so full as to extend to 
Kastri, was frozen entirely over, so that persons 
passed from Kanalia to the opposite side. The 
flocks perished, and many a Vlakhiote shepherd 
returned to his mountains without a single sheep. 
The authors confirm the truth of their account by 
describing the peculiar sound caused by the crack- 
ing of the ice from one end of the lake to the 
other, a phenomenon remarkable to them from 
its rare occurrence in so southern a latitude. I 
have met with many similar testimonies as to the 
occasional severity of the winter, particularly in 
Upper Thessaly, where only two years ago the 
sheep perished in great numbers, and where the 
plains are covered sometimes for a fortnight with 
snow to the depth of eight or ten palms; this 
may be seen also in Hpirus, in the interior plains 
of loannina, Arghyrokastro, Konitza, and in the 
intermediate valleys, but seldom nearer to the 


sea. 
The lake Bebeis derives its modern name of 
Karla from a village which stood a mile to the 
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south-east of Kanalia, but of which no traces now 
remain, except scattered stones and a large ancient 
church, dedicated to St. Nicolas, in the middle 
of the valley, near the high-water mark of the 
lake. Kanalia, which has supplied its place, was 
formerly situated in the upper part of the moun- 
tain, but when robbers and the other vexations 
perpetually occurring in Turkey had depopulated 
Karla, the prospect of gain induced the people of 
Kanalia to descend from their healthy situation. 
The ruins of the houses and churches of old 
Kanalia are still to be seen on the mountain. 
The ancient Babe, which as well as the lake is 
sufficiently identified by the words of Strabo’, oc- 
cupied a height advanced in front of the moun- 
tain, sloping gradually towards the plain, and 
defended by a steep fall at the back of the hill. 
It appears to have been constructed of Hellenic 
masonry properly so called. The acropolis may 
be traced on the summit, where several large 
quadrangular blocks of stone are still in their 
places, among more considerable ruins formed of 
small stones and mortar. Of the town walls there 
are some remains at a small church dedicated to 
St. Athanasius at the foot of the hill, where are 
several large masses of stone showing by their 


distance from the acropolis that the city was not 
less than two miles in circumference. The hill 
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on which it stood is rocky and covered with pri- 
naria: at the back of it are some sepulchres, 
formed of quadrangular slabs placed vertically in 
the earth. At the foot of the height to the north- 
west, without the walls of the town, there is a 
never-failing source of water in a deep cavity ; in 
winter it generally fills up the cavern to the 
mouth : it is now however very low, but the water 
is excellent, and contributed probably to recom- 
mend this site to the original settlers. It may 


have been verhaps to protect their fountain as well 
as to command a view to the westward over the 
lake and plain, that the ancients built a small 
castle on the peak of a rock, about half way in a 
right line between the Paledkastro and Kanalia. 
Its masonry is of the same kind as that of the 
ruins at Kastri and Gritziano ; that is to say, the 


walls are thick, formed of small irregular stones 
and mortar, and pierced with many square holes. 

At a distance of five or six hundred yards to the 
south-east of the site of Babe are the remains of 
a small ancient building, composed of a coarse 
species of white marble which splits easily into 
thin slabs. It was apparently a detached temple ; 
the length within is fourteen, and the breadth ten 
feet, with walls 314 feet thick, having an entrance 
in the middle of one end 3 feet 7 inches wide. 
One of the long sides is still six feet high above 
the soil, in five courses of regular masonry, 
forming the whole thickness of the wall, and 
of which the two upper courses project over 
each other within; thus showing that they formed 
a part of the roof of the building, and that 
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it was constructed in a manner very commonly 
found in Greek doors and roofs of small span. 


A small quantity of cement mixed with broken 
tiles has been employed in this masonry. The 
building is on the slope of a rocky height, a little 
above the foot of it. 

At the church of St. Nicolas, on the site of 
Karla, are some fragments of fluted Doric columns 
1 foot 9 inches in diameter, with 20 flutings, and 
several masses of white marble, of which stone the 
adjacent mountain seems to be chiefly composed. 
From the church of St. Nicolas I cross the moun- 
tain which borders the vale of Bebe on the south 
to Kaprena. In various parts of the mountain 
huts have been built by the people of Kaprena for 
the Vlakhi, who come into this part of Thessaly 
with their sheep in the winter, and hire both 
pasture and huts. By the Greeks of Thessaly 
these people are commonly called Karagiinidhes', 
or black cloaks. With the extension of Aly 
Pasha’s landed property in Northern Greece, his 
flocks also have increased, and the greater part 
of those which winter in the plains of Thessaly 
now belong to him or his sons. Each of the three 
Tepeleniote Pashas has a tjoban-bashi, or head- 
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shepherd, who appoints the winter-quarters, cor- 
responds with the subordinate leaders, and reports 
to his master. Not only these persons, but those 
likewise who conduct the flocks of others or their 
own into Thessaly, and who were formerly exposed 
to the extortions of the Koniaridhes, now enjoy the 
Vezir’s protection, as coming from places subject 
to his government. Hence the Vlakhidtes are 
better disposed towards Aly than his other sub- 
jects, except those immediately in his employment. 
In like manner the Vlakhiote shopkeepers, tailors, 
day-labourers, and itinerant venders of capots, 
enjoy in the towns a greater degree of security 
than formerly. 

The numerous flocks on the heights around 
Kaprena and Kanalia illustrate the epithet zodv- 
pndorarn bestowed upon Bebe by a dramatic poet 
who was a careful observer of manners and topo- 
graphy *. The fish of the Babeis, on the contrary, 
are not noticed in any of the ancient authors, 
unless Boin should be substituted for BoABn, in a 
fragment by a poet often quoted by Athenzus’, 
though as Bolbe was a lake in Macedonia, such 
an alteration is by no means necessary. As to the 
cereal capabilities of Bebe, it is not surprising that 
they should have been unnoticed so near to the 
Pherean, Amyric, and Larissean plains. 

Kaprena is a village of 50 houses situated on 
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an elevated level among the hills which lie be- 
tween the lake of Karla and the plains extending 
to Volo. Above the village, on one of the highest 
points of these hills, are the ruins of an ancient 
town with a citadel on the summit, of which the 
entire circuit is traceable. On its lower side a 
part of the wall is still standing, built of rude 
masses of stone, the interstices of which are filled 
with smaller rough stones without mortar. Though 
the masonry resembles the Cyclopian of Tiryns, 
the rude blocks are so much smaller than at that 
place, that the Hellenism of these ruins might 
perhaps be doubted did not the extent, the nature 
of the position, the general construction, the cita- 
del on the summit, and the body of the place on 
the slope to the southward all furnish a strong 
testimony of their origin. Within the inclosure 
the ground is covered with small stones, and the 
foundations of the buildings are so preserved that 
the streets might be planned. The place is de- 
fended on the east and south by steep cliffs, which 
in the latter direction overhang Kaprena. 

The acropolis commands a view of Volo, Deme- 
trias, great part of the Pagasetic gulf, and in the 
opposite direction of the lake Bebeis, and of the 
plains as far as Larissa and Turnavo. If we may 
suppose Homer in his catalogue to have named 
the towns of Greece as nearly in their order as 
his versification would allow, these should be the 
remains of Glaphyre, which he places between 
Beebe and Tolcus'. As Glaphyre is not men- 
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tioned in subsequent history, it may perhaps have 
ceased to have any importance at an early period, 


which in some measure agrees with the appearance 
of the ruins. 

The fields of Kaprena produce only corn, and 
are not very fertile: the soil is of that red colour 
so often met with in the hilly districts of Greece. 
The situation is healthy, but cold in winter, and 
the inhabitants are often annoyed by the wolves 
of Mount Pelium. 


troublesome at Zagora, on the opposite side of the 


These animals are equally 


mountain, and more or less to all the villages 
near the forests, in which abound also the deer, 
the roe, and the wild hog. 

It would appear from Strabo that there was a 
town of Orminium at the foot of Mount Pelium 
between Kaprena and Volo, for he describes it as 
situated tzo or at the foot of that mountain, near 
the lake Beebeis, at a distance of 27 stades from 
Demetrias, the road passing through Lolcus; and 
this he confirms by the remark, that lolcus was 
7 stades from Demetrias, and 20 from Orminium |. 
The geographer conceived this place to have been 
the same as the Ormenium of the Iliad, but we 
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may be permitted to doubt whether he was right 
in this opinion, or in supposing that the fountain 
Hypereia, mentioned in the same verse of the 
Catalogue, is that which at a later time was cele- 
brated as a source in the town of Phere’, for the 
warriors from the country around Phere, Beebe, 


and lolcus, followed Eumelus*, whereas those from 
Ormenium and Hypereia were under Eurypylus, 
whose third town was Asterrum*, which I have 
already shewn to have stood at Vlokho, near the 
junction of the Apidanus and Enipeus, forty miles 
to the north-westward of Phere; whence it seems 
clear that Eurypylus ruled over the plains of 
Thessaliotis, which are watered by the Apidanus 
and Enipeus, and which bordered south-eastward 
upon Phthia, to the south and south-west upon 
Dolopia, and north-westward on the Tripolitis of 
the Asclepiade. Ormenium, therefore, probably 
stood in some part of these plains. It was said 
to have been founded by Ormenus, grandson 
of /Zolus, and to have descended to Eurypylus 
in preference to his first cousin Pheenix, although 
Amyntor, father of Phoenix, was the elder son 
of Ormenus, because Pheenix had quitted his 
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family’. That the native place of Phoenix was 
not near Mount Pelium is evident from his speech 
to Achilles, wherein he describes his quarrel with 
Amyntor, and relates, that when he fled from his 
paternal house, he crossed the ‘‘ broad Hellas” be- 
fore he arrived in Phthia, where Peleus cherished 
him like a son, and at length made him king 
over the Dolopes*?. The Orminium of Mount 
Pelium, or Magnesia, seems therefore to have 
been different from the Ormenium of Thessaliotis. 
Similar considerations tend to the belief, that the 
Hypereia of the poet was not the fountain at 
Phere, but possibly the source below Dhomoko, 
or that near Ghynekokastro, or at Vrysia’®. 

Our road from Kaprena to Velestino follows a 
valley which branches westward from the little 
plain of Kaprena, and then descends by a gentle 
slope to an opening just opposite to Velestino, 
where the plain is narrowest, and is crossed by 
three tumuli, noticed on the 20th. They form a 
direct line, and are nearly equidistant respectively, 
as well as with reference to the heights on either 
side. The distance of Kanalia from Velestino is 
the same as that of Kaprena, which occupied two 
hours and a half at the usual pace. The road 
from Kanalia leads between the southern side of 
the lake and the mountain of Glaphyre, and 
enters the plain at Delikali, a small valley situ- 
ated at the foot of those heights. 

Dec. 27 to 31.—The vilayéti of Velestino* for- 
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merly contained 72 villages, and included the dis- 
trict of Volo, but by the effects of discord among 
the chief Turks who seem to have caught the 
infection from Mount Peliwm, without acquiring 
the industry and economy of their Christian neigh- 
bours ; their possessions in the plain gradually 
became the property of beys of Larissa, and the 
revenues of the khasia of the mountain, which 
were before farmed by them, fell into the hands 
of Turks of Larissa, Férsala, or Trikkala; ever 
the spahilik of Rizomylo, which is only three or 
four miles distant from Velestino, now belongs to 
a Larisseean, and there are only twelve villages in 
the district, none of which except Kaprena, Ka- 
nalia, St. George, and Sesklo, contain more than 
from fifteen to twenty-five houses. In the town 
there are about 250 Turkish families, but the 
Turkish houses are much more numerous: such 
of the remainder as are tenantable are occupied 
by Greeks of ‘Agrafa, or by Vlakhi of Mount 
Pindus. The chief profit of the Turks is derived 
from their gardens and mills, a sort of property 
they prefer, as it gives a good return without 
much trouble. The Turkish houses are built 
amidst gardens, which extend also beyond the 
houses to a considerable distance in the plain, the 
stream which flows from the fountain anciently 
called Hypereia furnishing an abundant irrigation, 
as well as the means of working numerous mills. 
All the surrounding villagers bring their corn here 
to be ground, and supply themselves with vege- 
tables from a weekly market on Fridays. The 
Turks who possess corn land depend upon the 
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Greeks for its cultivation. The former supply the 


seed, and a house for the coAAnyac, or farmer, who 
furnishes cattle and implements of agriculture, 
and takes half the crop after the deduction of the 
dhekatia ; sometimes every thing belongs to the 
landlord, and the farmer 1s only an éeyarne, or 
labourer, who receives a third of the nett produce 
for his own wages and the daily labour he may em- 
ploy. The lower classes of Turks are shoemakers, 
tailors, barbers, butchers, bakers, cooks, menial 
servants, and labourers in the gardens but not in 
the fields. The Varusi, or Greek quarter, which 
once contained as many families as the present 
Turkish, now consists for the greater part of ruins 
or uninhabited houses, and a part of its site is 
converted into gardens or cornfields. The decline 
of the Greeks has been caused, like that of the 
Turks, as much by their foolish contentions as by 
the oppression of the government. The gagiatc or 
rapagia into which they were divided, persecuted 
one another, intriguing with the Beys for this 
purpose, and lodging complaints against their 
rivals in the Turkish Mekhemé; while the Turks 
found their interest in fomenting these disputes, 
and as at Larissa, each Bey patronized some one 
or other of the principal Greek families. 

Velestino was long noted for the savage dis- 
position of its Turkish inhabitants, and for its 
lawless government, and it would then have been 
impossible for a traveller to make such a journey 
in Thessaly as I have done. Affairs are now 
altered. The Turks still retain their barbarous 
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manners, and their hatred of Christians, but they 
are kept within bounds by the fear of Aly Pasha, 
whose authority is unquestioned here, though he 
has not yet introduced one of his pedicular holu- 
bashis to complete the humiliation of these in- 
solent Osmanlis. On the fall of the nizam djedid 
and the elevation of Mustafa Bairaktar they flat- 
tered themselves that Aly’s mfluence at the Porte 
was at an end, and that they could resist his 
incroachments in Thessaly: he soon however sent 
twenty of his Derventli horsemen from Aghia to 
quarter upon the town, and did not withdraw 
them until their expences, with the addition of a 
present, had cost the community eighty purses. 
Since that lesson his mandates have met with no 
resistance, and according to the lively expression’ 
of the Greeks, a dirty buyurti from lodnnina half 
the size of one’s hand is of more effect than a 
firmahn of the Porte three feet in length. By 
means of these ‘‘ impressions of the lion’s paw” 
the people of Velestino are robbed of 20 purses 
every year, without being saved thereby from 
similar imposts from the Porte when required by 
the necessities of war, or other causes. All such 
extraordinary contributions, which are entirely 
separate from the ordinary imposts paid to the 
Mukatesi, are called avayét, in Greek oixodouta, 
because they are raised by a classified house tax. 
The yearly amount paid by each principal Turk 
of Velestino styling himself Bey, is from 250 to 
300 piastres. The mukata is in the hands of Seid 
Aga of Armyro, who is now in prison at Ioannina 
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on the pretence of his having insulted one of the 
Vezir’s tatars, for which he will probably atone by 
a heavy fine before he is allowed to return home. 
The walls of Phere, although apparent only in 
places, still preserve enough of their foundations 
to give an accurate idea of the limits of the city 
on every side, except towards the plain, where no 
remains are traceable. When Velestino was in 
the height of its prosperity, it occupied two thirds 
of the same ground. On the northern side, the 
ancient walls followed the brow of two tabular sum- 
mits, the sides of which seem to have been partly 
indebted to art for their present shape, and _ to 
have had the effect of two great bastions protect- 
ing the entrance into the city from the northward. 
Vestiges of the northern or Larissean gate, and 
some foundations of the adjacent walls still remain 
on the neck between the two heights. The ap- 
proach must have been very imposing to the 
stranger who arrived at Phere on that side, the 
ground being so formed that nothing but the 
walls could have been visible until the gate was 
passed, when the whole city was laid before him. 
Even now this entrance into the Varisi has a 
striking appearance, although little but the ruins 
of Greek houses form the foreground of the pic- 
ture. The ancient walls are principally preserved 
at the back of a church in the highest part of the 
Varisi, where stood a tower which has lately 
fallen, and has been restored by some modern 
masonry. To the north the two heights are de- 
fended by a deep torrent bed, in the steep banks 


of which many sepulchres have been found. In 
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the corn-fields beyond the torrent to the north-east 
are several large squared blocks, which belonged 
apparently to some temple standing without the 
city. Very little of the foundation now remains, 
many squared masses having lately been taken 
from thence and applied to the building of a new 
bridge. The mason who was employed in this 
work asserts that some of those which he found 
there he buried again, because they were covered 
with figures and ornaments. Not far from thence 
on the road to Larissa are still lying some frag- 
ments of fluted Doric shafts of two feet in diameter 
and very tapering, formerly perhaps columns of 
the same temple. 

Below the easternmost of the two heights an 
inferior level, but considerably higher than the 
plain, was included within the city, as appears by 
a few straggling blocks indicating the direction 
of the ancient walls. At the foot of this height 
on the southern side is the fountain Hypereia', 
surrounded by handsome plane trees, in the midst 
of the Turkish quarter, on one side of an open 
space, another side of which is occupied by a 
mosque. The water rushes from several openings 
in the rock, and immediately forms a stream, 
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which is conveyed in a channel lined with wrought 
stones, once belonging to Hellenic buildings ; after 
turning several mills it is jommed by another stream 
flowing from a pond to the southward of the prin- 
cipal fountain, and thus augmented pursues a course 
of three miles to Rizomylo, through gardens of 
fruit-trees, melons, and pot-herbs, mixed with 
oaks, elms, and poplars,—the successors of the 
plantations near Phere, which are noticed by 
Polybius*. Near Rizdmylo are some groves of 
large oaks which are said to have been much 
thinned of late years. From Rizémylo the Hy- 
pereia crosses the plain to the lake of Karla. The 
water is bright and pure, cold in summer, and 
generally issues in greater quantity in that season 
than in the winter. Nevertheless, the Greeks of 
the Vartsi prefer the water of their wells for 
drinking, nor do they make much use of the 
Hypereia for other purposes, as the ascent of the 
hill with full vessels is laborious, and the women 
are afraid of insult from the Turks. Just above 
the principal source are the remains of a curved 
wall concave towards the water. The stones are 
laid together without cement, and the courses are 
narrower in proportion to the length of the stones 
than was usual in Hellenic masonry. Near these, 
‘which are the remains perhaps of a small circular 
temple, lies a fragment of a Doric shaft 3 ft. 3 in. 
in diameter. 


The ancient inclosure of the city is not so easily 


traceable on the western and southern sides as on 
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the northern. A little beyond the north-western 
angle a wall is visible, crossing the hollow which 


separates the two heights above noticed from 
another parallel ridge, upon the summit of which, 
in two or three places, the ancient masonry may be 
distinguished among the remains of modern walls. 
From this hollow and the upper part of the Varusi 
rises a peaked hill, upon which are some quarries, 
and on the summit the remains of a smal! castle 
of very massy Hellenic workmanship. The line 
of wall beyond these points is not evident; nor 
is it very certain whether the peak was in the 
acropolis, or only an outwork to cover it. It 
seems not impossible that this height, whether 
it was the acropolis or the site of an exterior for- 
tress, may have been the Mount Chalcodonium, 
below which Apollonius represents Phere to have 
been situated!; as we sometimes find that an acro- 
polis bore a specific name. But Chalcodonium 
may also be applied on the same authority to 
the southern and highest summit of Mount Ka- 
radagh, which is only about five miles to the 
S.W. of this point; and as that remarkable sum- 
mit has not been described in ancient history so as 
to be recognized by any other name, it will be con- 
venient at least, if not certainly correct, to attach 
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to it the name of Chalcodonium. In general the 
masonry of the walls was of a regular kind, like 
that of Pharsalus, but there is a piece approaching 
to the polygonal kind in the cellar of a house near 
the Larissean gate. At the church, a pedestal 
which has three holes on the upper surface of it 
appears from the inscription to have supported a 
statue of Augustus': there is also a sepulchral 
monument at the same place erected by one 
Aglais, daughter of Hippolytus, where the father’s 
name is expressed according to the elegant Thes- 
salian custom by the adjective ‘Immodtreaa’®. As all 
the inscriptions which I have seen in this form are 
in letters of the best times of antiquity, and as the 
monuments on which they are found bear a small 
proportion to those in which the ordinary Hellenic 
form of the genitive prevails, we may infer that 
the custom became obsolete in this province, toge- 
ther with the disuse of the Thessalo-A%olic dialect. 
Although it is impossible to assign an exact period 
to this change, which probably was gradual, some 
states having preserved their ancient dialects for 
a longer time, or in greater purity than others, 
we can hardly suppose that dialectic distinctions 
long survived the Roman conquest; as by that 
event the country, already depopulated and im- 
poverished by wars and calamities of every kind, 
was completely humiliated, and little was left in 
Greece of that pride of antiquity and spirit of 
emulation by which the use of the dialects had 
been retained in public documents after they 
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had ceased in the spoken language. The latter 
change was probably complete in the age of 
Alexander; but we have a proof in an inscription 
of Orchomenus, of the Beotic having been em- 
ployed on public monuments after his time’, and 
a few AXolic or Doric forms were even retained 
in that of Augustus. 


Dec. 29.—This day I made a tour in the plain 
of Velestino by Rizomylo and Hadjimes to Petra 


A 
/ 
] 


, 
returning from thence by the magula of Gherel 
and along the roots of Mount Karadagh, to Veles- 
tino. This plain is considered more productive 
than the Pharsalian, and equal in fertility to the 
Larissean, Even this year, when the harvest was 
generally deficient in Thessaly, the lands of Had- 
jimes, Rizdmylo, and Ghereli, gave a tolerable 
return. The plough, which is of the same form 
as in other parts of Greece, and yoked to a single 
pair of oxen, makes only a slight impression on 
the surface, and manuring is never practised. 


b] 


The hill of Petra is two miles beyond Hadjimes. 
The village, which is inhabited by Koniari Turks 
and a few families of Greek labourers, stands, as 
I before remarked, on the northern side of the 
long ridge, which I described as uniting the two 
summits of the height. Several Turks of the vil- 
lage followed us to the top of the hill, curious to 
know the object of my visit, and murmuring that 
it was some réyvy or contrivance of Aly Pasha por- 
tending no good to them. They were too much 
afraid of my Albanian servant, although a Christ- 


* See Vol. II. p. 152. 
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ian, to offer any incivility ; but sufficiently showed 
that it would have been difficult to visit the place 
in safety under other circumstances. 

The sides of the hill of Petra are steep and in 
some places precipitous, but on the summit there 
is an undulating space, which, where not rocky, is 
covered with grass, and from whence there is a fine 
view of Velestino, Larissa, Turnavo, and the moun- 
tains Olympus, Ossa, Pelium, and Othrys. The 
waters of the lake, which are now at the distance 
of two miles, advance, when the inundation is at 
its height, quite to the foot of the hill on the eastern 
and northern sides. The larger, or north-eastern 
summit of the hill, is surrounded by foundations of 
Hellenic walls of remote antiquity, and other re- 
mains, similar in their apparent antiquity, are 
seen at the foot of the same height to the north, as 


well as quite to the edge of the marshy ground, 
which, in times of inundation, becomes a part of 
the Bebeis. The only other monument of anti- 


quity I can find is a sepulchral stele now used as 
a step in the stair of a Turkish house, and which 
is inscribed, in letters of the best times, with the 
name of Attyla, daughter of Eurypothus, the name 
of the father being expressed by the adjective 
Evpu7o0ea'. The walls on the hill were of great 
thickness, constructed of large irregular masses, 
and when complete resembled probably in con- 


1 V. Inscription, No. 209.  saly I purchased a silver ring 
Attyla seems to have been not for the finger, inscribed ATTY- 
uncommon in this province as AAZX in letters of gold beauti- 
a woman’s name. On the site fully formed. 
of Metropolis of Upper Thes- 
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struction those of Tiryns or Mycene. The south- 
western, or smaller of the two hills, seems not to 
have been included in the ancient acropolis, though 
it has some appearance of having been fortified, 
which, as it is the steeper and higher of the two, 
was necessary to the safety of the place: it rises 
about 200 feet above the plain, and ends in a 
peak. I have already suggested that the height 
of Petra is that double hill near the lake Bebeis 
said to have been the dwelling-place of Coronis, 
daughter of Phlegyas and mother of Aisculapius 
by Apollo, who, on the information of a busy 
crow, punished her with death for having in- 
trigued with Ischys son of Eilatus'. 

We learn from Pindar that these twin hills were 
the site of a town called Lacereia, which, from 
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other authors', seems to have been also known 
by the name of Dotium, though this appellation 
was more generally applied to the surrounding 
plain. As Hesiod describes the twin-hills to have 
been situated ‘‘in the Dotian plain opposite to 
the vine-bearing Amyrus ;” a natural consequence 
of placing Lacereia at Petra, will be that the ruins 
at Kastri are those of Amyrus, Kastri being on 
the opposite side of the marshes of the Bebeis. 
The hills, at the foot of which Kastri is situated, 
are well adapted to the vine; and the plain 
around it will be found perfectly to accord with 
that Amyric plain mentioned by Polybius in re- 
lating the last transactions of the Social War, 
when the Aitolians, by means of their possession 
of Thebse Phthiotice, were enabled to cause 
damage not only to the people of Demetrias and 
Pharsalus, but even to those of Larissa, by 
making incursions as far as the Amyric plain}. 
As the words of Hesiod indicate that the Amyric 
and Dotian plains were contiguous, we may infer, 
from the two authorities, that the Amyric plain 
lay between the Dotian and Larissean, or exactly 
opposite to Kastri, between that place and the 
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north-eastern extremity of the ridges of Kara- 
dagh. At the same time it must be admitted, 
that as tumuli are commonly unerring evidences 
of an ancient site, the artificial heights near Sa- 
kalar may possibly indicate the site of Amyrus, 
they being moreover still more central than Kas- 
tri to the Amyric plain. Apollonius alludes to a 
river Amyrus near Lacereia, which thus accords 
with the Asmaki. The same poet, however, in 
another passage, seems to describe the river 
Amyrus as that which joins the sea in the Gulf 
of Melibea; but this would identify Lacereia 
with the paledkastro of Askiti, and would re- 
move it too far from the lake Bebeis, to which 
it was certainly contiguous. Upon this ques- 
tion there can be little hesitation in preferring 
the testimony of two native poets to that of an 
Alexandrian of later times, who, from the pas- 
sage just referred to, as well as other examples, 
appears to have been more anxious for the har- 
mony of his verses than for an accurate preserva- 
tion of an order of names agreeing with that of 
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positions. There is greater reason to doubt whe- 
ther Apollonius was right in placing a river Amy- 
rus on the coast near Mount Ossa, as a different 
name or word occurs in the corresponding passage 
of the Orphica'. 

Livy relates that a town named Cercinium was 
besieged by the Atolians and the Athamanes under 
Amynander, when they joined the Romans against 
Philip in the year 200 B.c. Cercinium, though 
garrisoned by Macedonians, was speedily taken 


and burnt, and its inliabitants were either slaugh- 
tered or carried away as slaves, which so alarmed 
all the people around the lake Beebeis, that they 
fled to the mountains. The Aitolians being chiefly 
intent on plunder, and hopeless of obtaining it in 
this quarter, proceeded into Perrhebia, where, 
having taken Cyretize, they sacked it without 


mercy, and then received the submission of Mal- 
lea. At the instance of Amynander, who thought 
the moment favourable for attacking Gomphi, 
which was important to him from its proximity to 
the Athamanian frontier, the allied forces pro- 
ceeded from Perrhebia towards Upper Thessaly ; 
but no sooner had they entered the plains below 
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Pharcadon, than the Atolians began to spread over 
them for the sake of plunder, and encamped in an 
insecure situation. Here they were surprised by 
Philip and forced to retire within their camp, 
which they abandoned as soon as it was attacked 
by the king, retreating into that of Amynander, 
who, disapproving their proceedings and fearful of 
the event, had established his followers on a height 
near Pharcadon, half a mile in the rear of the 
AKtolian camp. Night prevented Philip from pur- 
suing his advantage, and gave facility to the re- 
treat of the Atolians, who, conducted by the Atha- 
manes through the mountains by roads unknown 
to their pursuers, arrived, without much farther 
loss, in AEtolia'.. As Magnesia and the eastern 
part of Thessaly were the countries chiefly de- 
pendent on Macedonia under the successors of 
Demetrius, we may infer from this circumstance, 
coupled with the mention made by the historian of 
the lake Beebeis, that Cercinium was near Mount 
Pelium, possibly at Kastri; or if the ruins at that 
place were those of Amyrus, im some part of the 
vale of Dhésiani, perhaps at the spot which I re- 
marked as retaining some remains of antiquity near 
Dugan. The situations of Cyretie, Mallea, Pharca- 
don, and Gomphi, having already been stated, there 
remains no difficulty in understanding the entire 
movement of the Aitolians as described by Livy. 
In retreating from near Pharcadon they probably 
crossed the hills of Khassia towards Kalabaka. 
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The breadth of the Dotian plain from the foot of 
the hill of Petra to Ghereli, which is situated 
the first acclivity of the height of Karadagh, 
three miles and a half; a mile and a half farther, 
in a direction a little more southerly, is the Ma- 
giila, a circular eminence three quarters of a mile 
in circumference, which has some appearance of 
having been surrounded with walls; and where 
though little is observable at present except broken 
stones and fragments of ancient pottery, these are 
in such an abundance as leaves no doubt of its hav- 
ing been a Hellenic site: this, indeed, is amply 
confirmed by the surrounding villagers, particu- 
larly by those of Ghereli, who have always been in 
the habit of resorting to the site for building ma- 
terials, and sori, which they use for water- ea 
Following the testimony of Strabo, Magula Mioaid 
be the site of Armenium, for he twice states that 
town to have been situated between Phere and 
Larissa, near the lake Bcebeis'!; and there is no 
point on a line drawn from Velestino to Larissa 
nearer to the lake of Karla than the Magila. 

From the Magutla of Ghereli to the foot of 
Mount earcacune is a distance of two miles ; 
three miles beyond which, near the crest of that 
part of the ridge which connects the northern 
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summit above Kililér with the southern or Chal- 
codonium, stands the Turkish village of Dederiant. 
Here are copious sources of water, which form a 
small stream crossing the road from Velestino to 
Larissa between the Magula and Kililér. There 
is another kefalévrysi at Hadji Barak, a small 
village in the mountain above Kililér. These 
streams join the Asmaki opposite to Abufaklar. 
Two others which rise on the western side of 
the heights jom the Asmaki towards Kastri and 
Plessia. 

Dec. 31.—Having sent my baggage to Férsala 
by the direct road, which traverses a pass on the 
southern side of Mount Chalcodonium and from 
thence enters the valley of the Emnipeus, I cross 
the ridge by Gheremi and Supli, leaving the 
summit on the left. The pass just mentioned 
separates this mountain from that which borders 
the Crocian plain to the north, and which is 
commonly known by the name Tjiraghidtiko, from 
a small village on it named TZpay. In the pass 
is the small village Ondoklari, beyond which the 
road to Férsala follows a valley between the two 
ridges to Magila, two hours distant from Férsala, 
and crosses the Hmipeus by the bridge of the Pasha 
on the road to Larissa. Between the pass of On- 
doklari and the hill of Sesklo, is a plain crossed 
by the road from Armyr6 to Velestino, coinciding 
nearly with that which led from Phthiotic Thebes 
to Phere. In this plain, at a distance of fifty 
stades from Phere, T. Q. Flamininus, coming 
from Thebe, was encamped previously to the 
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battle of Cynoscephale, when Philip, advancing 
y ) P, g 


from Larissa, placed his army at thirty stades 


from Phere, in the opposite direction', or about 
Rizomylo. 

Mount Chalcodonium is covered with dwarf 
prinaria, which, being evergreen and of a dark 
colour, may have given the name Karadagh or 
Mavrovuini to the whole ridge which stretches 
from it to the northward notwithstanding that the 
summits towards that extremity are conspicuously 
white. Although Chalcodonium, the highest point, 
is diminutive compared with the mountains which 
surround the basin of Thessaly, the whole ridge 
is one of the most remarkable of the Thessalian 
hills, from its insulated position in the midst of 
the eastern plains of this province. The higher 
parts of the ridge furnish an excellent pasture to 
sheep, and justify the epithet epnvee, which 
Apollonius applies to Phere’. Gheremi, which 
village we pass through at the end of two hours, 
is now reduced to three or four Greek families. 
It stands amidst bare calcareous rocks, exactly 
on the crest of the ridge, and commands to the 
westward a view of the plains of Pharsalus and 
Crannon, with the heights beyond them which 
rise from the plain on the right side of the Eni- 
peus, near Hadjébashi and Orfana. 

At a quarter of an hour beyond Gheremi we 
cross the road leading from Larissa to Armyro, 


i*Polyo: 1. 15, ¢. 2.° Ty, ? Apollon. 1. 1, v. 49.—V. 
1+33,°¢.6. sup. p. 442. 
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and in one hour from Gheremit arrive at Supli, 
a tjiftlik of ten or twelve families. The western 
face of Karadagh, on either side of the road from 
Gheremi to Supli, consists of easy slopes of pasture 
land, diversified with small levels of corn-fields 
mixed with groves of oaks and copses of under- 
wood. At Supli the waters from the elevated 
country which we have passed collect into one 
bed, and taking a course first to the west and 
then to the north-west, form at Kusbasan a stream 
sufficiently large to turn some mills. From thence 
they flow by Moimdli round the northern end of 
the Karadagh to Saridjilar, which is an hour to the 
southward of Karalar, and at Jength join the 
Asmaki opposite to Plessia, the tjiftlik which | 
passed on the road from Kastri to Dhésiani. 

Supli is about three miles distant from the 
northern point of the ridge of Karadagh, and just 
below the south-western extremity of that sum- 
mit. On the peak was situated an ancient fortress, 
the walls of which inclosed it together with a great 
part of the slope towards Supli. With the telescope 
irregular masses are perceivable among the bushes 
in several places, and the general direction of the 
walls is indicated by heaps of stone: the masonry 
seems to have been of a rude kind, lke that upon 
the height above Orfana, at Kaprena and other 
places. In front of the remains, towards Supli, 
rises another summit composed entirely of a very 
white bare rock. 

A mile from Supli, in the opposite direction, or 
towards Férsala, are the ruined walls of a Hellenic 
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city of much larger dimensions, and evidently one 
of the principal members of the Zhessalian com- 
munity. The inclosure, which was between two 
and three miles in circumference, follows on the 
lower or northern side the bank of the torrent 
already mentioned, and to the south incloses 
some heights which were defended by the ravine 
of another torrent joining the former a little below 
the western extremity of the city. At the south- 
western end of the site stood the acropolis, be- 
low which, on the east and north, the ground: is 
covered with foundations of buildings, heaps of 
stones, and fragments of tiles and pottery. But 
not a single sculptured marble is to be seen, or a 
fragment of an inscription. The walls, which in 
no part have preserved more than a few courses of 
masonry, are best preserved on the eastern front. 
Here the modern road from Supli to Férsala passes 
through the foundations of a gate which was de- 
fended by towers and flanked within bowshot by a 
height on the left which formed the south-eastern 
angle of the city. Just without the gate, on one 
side of the modern road, are the foundations of a 
large building, probably a temple: I have before 
had occasion to notice instances of ancient tem- 
ples similarly situated. The masonry of the town 
walls is of the same elaborate and almost regular 
kind seen in the ruins of Pharsalus and Phere, 


showing that the city was contemporary with 
those two places, and flourished about the same 
time; there can be little doubt, therefore, that 


it was Scotussa, the situation agreeing with all 
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that history has left us as to the position of that 
place relatively to the other chief cities in this 
part of Thessaly, namely, Larissa, Crannon, Phar- 
salus, and Phere. 

From the account given by Xenophon of the 
march of Agesilaus through Thessaly into Beeotia 
previous to the battle of Coroneia', we learn that 
the Scotusseea as well as the Crannonia lay in a 
direction from Larissa to Pharsalus and the moun- 
tains of Achzea Phthiotis; in fact, the site of Cran- 
non is about the same distance to the right of the 
road from Larissa to Férsala that these ruins are to 
the left. That Scotussa was not far from Phere 
seems evident, as well from the manner in which it 
was treacherously occupied by Alexander, tyrant 
of Phere’, as from a transaction in the Antiochian 
war, when a body of troops from Larissa, endea- 
vouring to relieve Phere, retired into Scotussa 
upon finding that the approaches to Phere were 
occupied by Antiochus *. Soon afterwards the 
consul Acilius having marched from Larissa to 
Crannon received the submission of Pharsalus, 
Scotussa, and Phere, and thence proceeded to 
Proerna and to Thaumaci‘. With all these trans- 
actions the position of these ruins seems perfectly 
to agree. It remains to be seen whether their situ- 
ation will equally accord with the circumstances 


* B.C. 394.—Xenoph. Hel- * B.C. 191.— Liv. 1. 36, 
len. 1. 4, c. 3. c. 9. 
* B.C. 367.—Diodor. |. 15, * Liv. 1. 36, c. 14. 
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attending the greatest event in history, of which 
the Scotusseea was the scene, namely, the battle 
of Cynoscephale. 

It was in the spring of the year B.c. 197 that 
T. Quinctius Flamininus, who had been consul in 
the preceding year, and was now charged as Im- 
perator with the prosecution of the war against 
Philip, son of Demetrius, marched from Elateia in 
Phocis to Heracleia Trachinia, where he concerted 
measures with the A%tolians, and then encamping 
near Xynie on the borders of the Ai‘nianes and 
Thessalians, was there joined by 2000 AMtolian 
infantry and 500 horse. From thence he moved 
into Phthiotis, where he received a further rein- 
forcement of 2000 infantry consisting of Atha- 
manes under Amynander, together with some 
Cretans and Apolloniate. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to take Thebe Phthioticee he marched 
towards Phere, having previously directed each 
soldier to provide himself with the usual materials 
for constructing the yapagé, or vallum, with which 
it was customary among the Greeks and Romans 
to protect their camps in presence of an enemy. 
When Quinctius had encamped at a distance of 
50 stades' from Phere, Philip advanced from 
Larissa, and pitched his camp at a distance of 
30 stades’ from the same city.in the opposite direc- 
tion. Philip’s phalanx of Macedonian infantry 


* Polyb. 1. 18, c. 2. 7 Quatuor millia fere.— Liv. 
Sex ferme millia.a—Liv. 1. ibid. 
33, c. 6. 
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amounted to 16,000, besides which there were 
5000 other troops and 2000 cavalry ; the Romans 
had an equal number of infantry, but a superiority 
of about 400 horse. On the day after the arrival 
of the two armies in the Pherea, parties from each 
met on the hills above the city, but were re- 
called without coming to an engagement. On 
the following day there was an action of cavalry 
near the city, on the heights towards Larissa, in 
which the AXtolians had some advantage over the 
Macedonians. 

On the third day, both the commanders having 
found the plantations, gardens, and inclosures, in 
the suburbs of Phere inconvenient to their opera- 
tions, quitted their positions, Philip directing his 
route to Scotussa for the purpose of obtaining sup- 
plies from that city, and Quinctius, who suspected 
his object, advancing towards the same point by 
a different route, with a view of destroying the 
corn of the Scotussea'. <A high ridge separated 
them during this day’s march, at the end of which 
the Romans encamped at Eretria of Phthiotis, and 
Philip on the river Onchestus. On the following 
day the camp of Quinctius was placed near The- 
tidium in the Pharsalia, that of Philip at Melam- 
bium in the Scotusseea, each party continuing 
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ignorant of the adversary’s position. On the third 
morning Philip moved forward towards Scotussa ', 
but a thick fog having followed a tempest of rain 
and thunder, he had not proceeded far before he 
found himself under the necessity of halting, when 
forming the charax, he sent forward a detachment 
to occupy the heights of Cynoscephale. These 
troops fell in with ten turme of horse, and 1000 
light infantry, who had been ordered out by Quinc- 
tius to obtain information of the enemy’s move- 
ments. After a short pause, caused by mutual 
surprise, an engagement commenced. At first 
the Romans were hard pressed, but Quinctius 
sending a reinforcement of 2000 Roman infantry, 
with 500 AXtolian horsemen, and Philip not being 
able so readily to succour his men, because, not 
expecting an engagement, he had directed a great 
part of his army to collect fodder’, the Ro- 
mans forced the Macedonians to retreat to the 
highest part of the hill just as the fog cleared 
away. The king then sent to their assistance all 
the cavalry and the greater part of the mercenary 
infantry, which gave them such a superiority, that 
the Romans were driven from the heights, and 
were only saved from a disorderly flight by the 
/Etolians. Quinctius, finding his whole army in 
consternation in consequence of this repulse, 
thought it expedient to advance with all his 
forces to the foot of the heights, while Philip, 
though he disapproved of the position, and was 
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not inclined to engage, was at length induced 
by some of his officers, who represented the 
enemy as routed, and the opportunity as favour- 
able, to draw out his phalanx from the charax, 
and to advance to the ridge. But on reaching 
the summit he was met by his troops retreating 
before the enemy’s legions, and though the right 
wing only of the phalanx accompanied him, he 
found himself under the necessity of immediately 
engaging. ‘Placing therefore on his right those 
who had just been retreating, and doubling the 
depth of the phalangite and peltaste, he com- 
manded the former to charge with their sarisse, 
while the latter covered the flanks of the pha- 
lanx'. Quinctius, who had ordered his right 
wing to remain unmoved with the elephants in 
front, placed himself at the head of the left, in 
opposition to Philip. The encounter was accom- 
panied by a tremendous shout on both sides. The 
Romans were unable to resist the shock of the 
phalanx, which Quinctius perceiving, instantly 
formed the design of counteracting the effect by 
taking advantage of the disunited state of the 
Macedonians, whose centre was unemployed, and 
whose left wing had only just attained the summit of 
Cynoscephale. Quitting therefore the left of his 
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Livy seems to have misun- 
derstood these words, for he 


writes, ‘‘ Catratos et Macedo- 
num phalangem, hastis positis 
quarum longitudo impedimento 
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line, he led on his right with the elephants in 
front against the left of the Macedonians as it 
arrived, more in marching than in fighting order, 
on the summit of the ridge, where the ruggedness 
of the ground increased the difficulty of forming, or 
of preserving the form of, the phalanx. The success 
of Quinctius was complete. The Macedonians, ter- 
rified by the elephants, and thrown into confusion, 
soon began a disorderly flight, when a tribune’, 
who was in this part of the Roman line, by a prompt 
unordered movement, and at the head only of 
a small body of men, completed the victory by 
making a circuit to the left, by which means he 
gained that part of the summit of the ridge which 
remained in Philip’s rear, in following the retreat- 
ing left wing of the Romans. At the same mo- 
ment therefore that the latter, having rallied, had 
returned against the front of the phalanx, the 
tribune attacked it in the rear, and in consequence 
of its dense formation and difficulty of changing 
front, threw it into the utmost confusion. After 
a great slaughter, the Macedonians either fled, 
throwing away their arms, or surrendered and 
laid them down; 8000 of them were slain in the 
battle, and 5000 taken. Of the victors only 700 
fell’. The Romans took possession of the enemy’s 
camp, but found that it had already been plun- 
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Some of the Latin writers 
gave incredible accounts of the 
loss of the Greeks on this oc- 
casion, but Livy had the good 
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Philip, as soon as he 


saw his troops flying in confusion, retired from the 
field, on the first day to the tower of Alexander, 
on the second to Gonnus, where he waited to col- 
lect his fugitives, and from thence, after having 
given orders for burning his papers’ at Larissa, 
he retired through Tempe into Macedonia’. 


1 . 7) \ , 
Ta PaciWuka yoappara,— 


Polyb. c. 16. 

* Polybius has appended to 
his narrative of this celebrated 
battle some valuable observa- 
tions on the advantages of the 
Roman method of palisading a 
camp, with others still more 
important and extended, on 
that superiority of the Roman 
legion over the Greek phalanx, 
to which the Romans were 
mainly indebted for the em- 
pire of the world. The Greeks 
were so heavily laden with 
their armour that a man could 
not carry more than a single 
charax, or pale, and in forming 
the pales they made choice of 
large branches with many 
boughs, which were liable by 
an effort of three or four of the 
enemy to be drawn out of the 
ground. The Romans, on the 


other hand, slinging their 
shields by leathern thongs over 
their shoulders, could carry two 
or three characes, in forming 


which, they selected smaller 


stakes than the Greeks, and 
such as, having branches only 
on one side, could be more 
firmly entwined together, and 
fixed in the ground, while by 
sharpening each branch to a 
point, they rendered it difficult 
for the enemy to lay hold of 
The phalanx is de- 
scribed by Polybius as sixteen 


them. 


files deep, with a distance of 
about two feet between the 
ranks, and a breadth of three 
The arms 
were the sarissa or spear, and 


feet to each man. 


the former was 
Their 


front rank protruded its spears 


the sword: 
fourteen cubits long. 


ten cubits, and each following 
rank two cubits less, so that 
all behind the fifth rank made 
no other use of their spears, 
while the phalanx was entire, 
than to hold them lifted up to 
keep off the missiles which 
passed over the heads of the 
five ranks in their front. So 
dense an order was incapable 
of much motion, nor could it 
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The citadel of Pharsalus is seen from a part of 
the ruins of Scotussa over the neck of the rocky 
height which I have before described as lying on 


the north-eastern side of Férsala. 


To the west- 


ward the eye enfilades and looks down upon the 


easily change its face or posi- 
tion, so that its main effect 
depended entirely upon its 
acting in a body, in which case 
nothing could resist it in front. 
But it required level ground 
and several other conveniences 
which the chances of war often 
denied. 

In the legion there were only 
three ranks, and besides the 
three feet allowed to each man 
there was an interval of three 
feet between him and his neigh- 
bour, so that the legionary had 
two phalangitze opposed to him. 
But he had it in his power to 
move his shield and sword ac- 
cording to circumstances, and 
could readily act independently 
of his cohort, to which the pha- 
langite was little accustomed. 
Against the irregular barba- 
rians, to whom the Greeks 
were often opposed, the pha- 
lanx was invincible, defying 
their numerical superiority, and 
justly obtaining the credit of 
having been the salvation of 
Greece against them. As long 
as its republics, witha similarity 


of military institutions, were 
only opposed to each other upon 
the contracted field of their 
own country, it was natural 
that no great change should 
occur in their tactics, which 
were well adapted to their 
But in the 
reign of Philip, a change which 
had been in progress from the 


circumstances. 


time of his greater predecessor 
of the same name had rendered 
the phalanx less suited to the 
altered system of warfare. The 
Macedonians had immensely 
extended the boundaries of 
Grecian civilization, arts, and 
customs ; the enlarged system 
of politics which arose from 
that change had been still far- 
ther widened by the Romans, 
war was in consequence con- 
ducted on a greater scale and 
a more extensive field, and the 
phalanx was found unequal 
to contend with the Roman 
legion, more moveable and not 
requiring the concurrence of so 
many favouring circumstances 
of time and place. 
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ridge which connects Mount Karadagh with the 
remarkable height near Orfana, before noticed as 
known by the synonymous Greek appellation of 
Mavrovini. On a conspicuous point of the con- 
necting ridge are seen the tekiéh and cypresses 
above Tatari, on the road from Larissa to Férsala. 
Thereabouts the crest of the ridge may have formed 
the boundary between the Crannoma and Phar- 
salia, and a little nearer to Scotussa it may have 
separated the Scotussea from the Pharsalia. 

The rocky crest of Mount Karadagh on either 
side of Gheremi, and as far as the summits above 
Supli, seems to have been the scene of the battle, for 
here alone are any of those rocky eminences to be 
found which, according to Polybius, prevented the 
formation of the phalanx, all the ridge which sepa- 
rates the Pharsalian valley from the Crannonian 
and Scotussean plains being a gradual, smooth, and 
even slope. That the battle was fought very near to 
Scotussa' may be inferred from the words of Plu- 
tarch, though it would be difficult to discover the 
resemblance to the heads of dogs, which, ac- 
cording to the biographer, was the origin of the 
name Cynoscephale. It is observable, however, 
that Polybius, who was probably much better ac- 
quainted with the ground than Plutarch, merely 
describes the ridge as ‘‘rugged, broken, and of a 
considerable height ?,’’ and that no very clear idea 
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can be attached to the description of the place 
which Plutarch has given, either on this occasion ' 
or in his relation of the death of Pelopidas’, which 
had conferred celebrity upon Cynoscephale long 
before the Roman wars*. Pelopidas had marched 
from Pharsalus to take possession of Cynoscephale, 
when he found the position already occupied by 
Alexander of Pherze, who had moved thither from 
the nearer position of Thetidium. The Thessalians 
of the party of Pelopidas succeeded in dislodging 
the enemy, but Pelopidas was slain in the pursuit, 
by incautiously advancing too far in front of his 
army in order to engage in personal combat with 
the tyrant. 

About two miles from the ruins of Scotussa, 
towards Férsala, is the tjiftlik of Arnautli, which 
we leave on the right, and then crossing uncul- 
tivated downs covered for the most part with 
dwarf prinaria, arrive, at the end of one hour 
from the ruins, at Duvlatan, a small village of 
Greeks. The Turkish makhalaé of Duvlatan is 
half a mile farther to the left. From hence we 
cross the plain of the Amzpeus in the direction 
of Tjangli, which lies in the road from Supli to 
Armyro, not much more than one hour distant 
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from Duvlatan ; but we lose our way, and wander 
for two hours in the dark. At length, attracted 
by a fire, we find some shepherds sitting round 
it, and desire one of them to conduct us into the 
road towards Tjangli, or the khan of Ineli. While 
he hesitates, a boy happens to speak at a little dis- 
tance: ‘‘ Ah!” says the shepherd, ‘‘there is the 
Khanji’s boy,” and makes his escape under the 
cover of this ready lie, leaving us to find our way 
as we best can. Such are the tricks which the 
Greeks are forced to by the Turks, who take them 
from their labour and often carry them and their 
cattle several miles without rewarding them with 
any thing but blows or abusive words. 

January 1, 1810.—Tjangli contains thirty fami- 
lies, and stands in the entrance of a narrow valley 
which leads from the plain we have just crossed 
into that anciently called Crocium, and to Ar- 
myro. In the walls of the church are two in- 
scribed stones, one of which is a fragment of 
verses, the other a sepulchral memorial'. The 
village stands on the eastern side of the pass, and 
opposite to it rises a steep rocky height around 
the summit, the sides and the northern slope of 
which are the rumed walls of an ancient city, 
probably Eretria Phthiotis, the place where Quinc- 
tius halted at the end of the first day’s march from 
Phere towards Scotussa. The hill resembles 
that of Pharsalus on a smaller scale, and was for- 
tified in the same manner. A long and narrow 
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table-summit formed the citadel, of which the 
lower courses of the walls still exist in their 
whole circuit. The town walls are still better 
preserved, and are extant in some parts on the 
eastern side to the height of 18 or 20 feet. Here 
also are two door-ways still perfect. On the 
western side are the openings of a door and gate, 
the former about half as large as the latter, which 
is 11 feet wide. There is another gateway in the 
lower or northern front, close to the north-western 
angle: on this side, where the walls were built 
along the foot of the slope, they are less preserved 
than on the others. The masonry is of the same 
kind as that of Pharsalus, Phere, Scotussa, and 
Thebe ; the courses being generally equal, and 
one foot and a half or two feet in height, but 
formed of stones ending = ;— 


i 
a ae 


obliquely, thus : [ n 


In some places the courses are not quite equal. 
The walls are in general eight feet thick ; the two 
facings are formed of large uncemented blocks, 
and the middle of the wall of rough materials 
mixed with mortar. On the slopes the flank 
defence is obtained, not by a line broken into 
oblique angles, as in the ruins of Asterrwm at 
Vlokho, and in many other examples of the 
highest antiquity, but by short perpendicular 
flanks: on the eastern 

side two of these flanks 

are unequal, and op- 

posed to each other, Intertor. 
thus : 


wh 2 
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In the western front the| | 
° ‘ Sah a 
gate is placed in this: | 


manner : . tele 
els 


= 


Interior. 


At the foot of the hill, to the west, stands Ineli, 
a hamlet of six or eight houses now deserted. 
Both on this side of the hill and towards Tjangli, 
but particularly in the latter direction, ancient 
foundations are apparent on the outside of the 
walls, whence it would seem that there were 
suburbs ; which is the more probable, as the forti- 
fications do not inclose a circumference of more 
than a mile. On the western slope of the hill, a 
little below the walls, are the lower courses of an 
oblong building, perhaps a temple. 

Opposite to Tjangli, on Mount Karadagh, is the 
village Karabairam. The road from Feérsala to 
Velestino continues beyond Tjangli to follow the 
valley between the two ridges, and at the end of 
half an hour passes between Irini on the foot of 
the Tziraghidtiko, and Aivali on the Karadagh. 
An hour farther it enters the pass between the two 
mountains in which Ondoklari is situated. From 
thence the distance is reckoned two hours to 
Velestino, descending by Kranovo, once the 
largest village in the district, but now ruined. 

From Ineli we follow the lower road from 
Armyr6é to Feérsala, one hour to Ghenitzaro- 
khori!, situated opposite to Duvlatan on the 
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heights of Karadagh. To the left of the road 
rises near us the mountain, which forms the 
northern side of the pass of Ghidék on the upper 
road from Férsala to Armyré: on the right is the 
plain which I crossed yesterday evening between 
Duvlatan and Tjangli. Ghenitzarokhéri contains 
twelve or fifteen Greek families, and stands on the 
side of a lofty hill which rises gradually behind 
it, and on the other or western side falls precipit- 
ously to the Hnipeus, which issues into the Phar- 


sahan plain between this hill and another on the 
opposite or left bank, equally steep. The round 
rocky summit of the hill of Ghenitzarokhé6ri is in- 


closed by the remains of walls of a remote anti- 
quity. They are most apparent on the eastern 
side, and were built, like those of Tiryns, of large 
irregular masses, having the intervals filled with 
uncemented smaller stones, most of which have 
fallen out. The whole seems to have been nothing 
more than a fortress at the debouché of the river 
into the plains. On the summit stood a square 
castle of uncertain date, and indicated only by 
lines of small stones. 

From the ravine of Ghenitzarokhéri the course 
of the Hnipeus may be traced upward by the eye 
as far as the mountain of Gura, where are the 
sources of this famous river. From its left bank 
rises the lofty hill crowned with the ruins of an 
ancient fortress, which was seen from our road on 
the 10th December between lower Tyaterli and 
Ghidék, and which is conspicuous from Armyré 
and its vicinity. The small village of Keuzlar, 
as I before stated, stands at the foot of the hill. 
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The remains are perhaps those of Meltea, for 
this city stood nearly in the route from Heracleia 
Trachima to Pharsalus, near the Enipeus, and at 
a day’s march from the Apidanus, where that river 
was nearest to Pharsalus. The proximity of Me- 
litea to the Enipeus may be inferred from Strabo, 
who states that the Meliteenses pointed out the 
ruins of the city Hellas, on the opposite side of 
the Enipeus, 10 stades from their own city, which 
was named Pyrrha’. From Thucydides the dis- 
tance of Melitea from the Apidanus may be col- 
lected. He relates, that when Brasidas marched 
through Thessaly, from Heracleia Trachinia to 
Dium in Macedonia, in the eighth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, his Thessalian friends from 
Pharsalus met him at Melitea, and that from 
thence on the following day he moved to Phar- 
salus and encamped on the Apidanus, near that 
city ’. 

The hill of Ghenitzarokhori commands a view 
also of the elevated valley which I traversed be- 
tween Pharsalus and the Enipeus going to Armyro. 
The branch of that river which we crossed a little 
to the west of Kato Tjaterli flows from an opening 
between the high round mountain behind Fersala 
and the range of hills at the foot of which stands 
upper Tyjaterli; from lower Tjaterli it flows by 
Derengli to the Hnipeus. One of the roads from 
Férsala to Zitini follows the ravine of this tribu- 
tary of the Hnipeus, and in an hour and a half 
from upper Tjaterli reaches Tjeutma, a Turkish 


* Strabo, p. 431. * Thucyd. 1.4, ¢. 78: 
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town with three makhalas, where on the root of 
the mountain are the walls of an ancient city, of 
the same dimensions as that at Tjangli. From 
Tjeutma a plain extends to the lake of Taukh, 
the ancient Xynias, and to the dervéni leading to 
Zitani. The ruins at Tjeutma may have been 
Erineium, or Coroneia, | am more inclined to think 
the latter city, as it would seem to have been the 
more important of the two, being noticed by 
Ptolemy and Stephanus’ as well as by Strabo, 
whereas Erineium does not occur in any author 
but the last?. Possibly the remains on the left 
bank of the Enipeus near Koklobashi, may be 
those of Hrinerum. 

It was probably by the pass of Tjaterli that 
Agesilaus, proceeding from Asia into Greece a 
little before the battle of Coroneia in Beeotia, in 
the year B.c. 394, crossed the mountains of Achaia 
Phthiotis, after having made his way through the 
Thessalian plains, in defiance of the Larissei, 
Crannonii, Scotussei, and Pharsali, through 
whose districts he passed, and who with the Thes- 
salians in general were allied with the Beotians 
against him. He not only conducted his infantry 
safely through the plains in a square body, but at 
length defeated the renowned Thessalian cavalry, 
and slew the leader of the Pharsalii*. This action 


occurred probably in the valley of the Hnipeus, not 
far from the mountains, as the defeated Thessalians 


1 Ptolem. 1. 3, c. 13.—Ste- * Xenoph. Hell. 1. 4, ¢. 3.— 
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fled into Mount Narthacium, in some part of which 
Agesilaus, halting after the action, set up a trophy 
between the town Narthacium' and another place 
named Pras. The next day he crossed the moun- 
tains of Achaia Phthiotis, and from thence had 
none but friendly territories to traverse in his pro- 
gress into Beeotia. It seems from this transaction, 
that Narthacium was the mountain which rises 
immediately to the southward of Férsala. Pras 
would seem to have been near lower Tjaterli, and 
Narthacium on the mountain not far from upper 
Tjaterli. 

Leaving Ghenitzarokhéri at 8 Turkish, we de- 
scend the hill. and in ten minutes cross the 
inipeus, which is here a wide torrent, often very 
formidable in winter, and sometimes quite dry in 
summer. The road then follows the foot of the 
hills for 35 minutes to Derengli, the Hnipeus 
flowing along the middle of the valley a mile on 
our right. Derengli is on a root of the heights 
which we have coasted, a mile short of it we 
crossed the neck of a low tabular projection ad- 
vancing to the river side; it is now cultivated, 
but among the arable some indications of an 
ancient site are visible, such as large blocks, 
and smaller stones scattered about the ground. 
It may be the site perhaps of a frontier fortress of 
the Pharsalu. As to Thetidium?, where the pro- 


*1Ptolem: 1ivS, crs: Thetidium was so named 

* 70 Oeriduy éore wAnoioy from a temple of Thetis, who 
rwv Papsarwy dpydoiy rij¢ Te was a favorite goddess of the 
radatdc Kat Tie veac.—Strabo, Phthiote, as having been the 
p. 431. mother of their hero Achilles. 
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consul Quinctius encamped at the end of the 
second march from Phere toward Scotussa, it 
was probably at or near Magila, on the opposite 
side of the Hnipeus, that situation being in the 
plain, and not far from the frontiers of the Phar- 
salia and Scotussea, as the Roman camp appears 
from the historian to have been. The march of 
Philip from his camp, near the site of Rizémylo, 
seems to have led on the first day by the position 
of Ghereli to the river beyond that place, which 
is thus identified with the Onchestus. Dederiani 
at the sources of the same river was perhaps the 
site of Melambium, for it seems evident from Poly- 
bius, and particularly from the word zeoma, to 
have been Philip’s intention to make a circuit 
round the northern summits of the mountain to 
Scotussa, when the fog having obliged him to 
halt, he sent an advanced body to secure the 
heights between his camp and Scotussa', not 
doubting that the enemy was in that direction, 
and was at length obliged to follow the same route 
with his whole phalanx. 
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Beyond Derengli we follow the foot of the 
mountain for three miles, when the atmosphere, 
which had been nearly in the same state as on the 
morning of the battle of Cynoscephale, suddenly 
clearing, shows the magnificent rocks of the Me- 
téora or Avginium very distinctly in front of us, 
though distant not less than fifty miles. The fair 
weather, after having lasted three or four days, 
had ended yesterday evening in clouds, and this 
morning a. little snow fell with a light northerly 
wind. Such a change in winter generally pro- 
duces the clearest atmosphere. A line of N.44W. 
S. 44 E. will cut the rocks of Aginium, the hill of 
Asterium or Vlokh6, the western end of Mavro- 
vuni near Orfana, the road from Férsala to Veles- 
tino, one hour east of Férsala, where the observa- 
tion was made, and the pass of Tjangli or Hretria, 


leading out of the valley of the Enipeus into the 
Crocian plain, or that of Armyro. 

Having crossed the root of the rocky height, 
which borders the site of Pharsalus on the east, 
we enter the town of Férsala at 10.35, having 
halted ten minutes on the road from Derengli. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THESSALIA. 


Battle of Pharsalus—Fountain Hypereia—Present state of Fér- 
sala—Demirli—Simikli— Yusufli—Euhydrium, Palepharus 
—Sofadhes—Maskoltri—Mataranga, Ciertwm—Rivers Cua- 
rius, Apidanus—-Kaputzi—Kardhitza—Paledkastro, Metro- 
polis—Loxadha—Fanari, /thome—Limnea—Rivers Pamisus, 
Onochonus, Phoenix, Asopus, Melas—Ctemene—Ghelanthi— 
Episkopi, Gomphi— Pheca— Rapsista— Musaki— Portes — 
Atheneum—River Portéiko—K6tziaka—Mount Cercetium, 
Phaloria, Pialia — Poliana — Silana — Trikkala — Homeric 
geography of Thessaly—Melibeea—Stagis—Kastraki— Me- 
téora—Ioannina. 


To the traveller who takes an interest in the illus- 
tration of history, (and to all others Greece will 
afford but a barren field,) there are few points in 
the whole country more worthy of a visit than the 
acropolis of Pharsalus. From hence may be traced 
a great part of the marches through Thessaly, of 
Xerxes, of Brasidas, and of Agesilaus, as well as 


many of the movements of the armies of Rome 

and her opponents in the Macedonian wars. Ata 

short distance are the scenes of two of the greatest 

events in ancient history; by the former of which 

a Roman army more than half achieved the con- 

quest of Greece, and by the latter extinguished the 
12 
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republic of Rome. Of this great event the field 
lies immediately below the spectator. 

Cesar relates’, that after his failure against 
Pompey at Dyrrhachium, both parties came to 
the resolution of marching into Macedonia, where 
divisions of their respective armies under Cal- 
vinus and Scipio had been opposed to each other 
on the Haliacmon, their purpose being exactly 
the same, namely, that of giving succour to their 
friends or of cutting off the hostile forces as cir- 
cumstances might determine. But Cesar being at 
Apollonia was farther removed than his adversary 
from the direct route by Candavia, for which and 
other reasons he resolved to march through Epirus 
into Thessaly. The exaggerated accounts spread 
through the country of Pompey’s victory had 
created a feeling which prevented any communi- 
cation between Cesar and Calvinus by messengers, 
so that when Cesar was marching through Epirus 
and Athamania to /Kginium, Calvinus, who had 
quitted his position on the Haliacmon for the sake 
of obtaining provisions, and had arrived at Heracleia 
of Pelagonia (or Lyncestis), there fell exactly into 
the track which Pompey was pursuing, after hay- 
ing crossed the Candavia. By great good fortune, 
however, Calvinus received advice of the occur- 
rences in Illyria, and of the route taken by Cesar, 
just in time to avoid the danger, when marching 
without delay to the southward he met Cesar at 
Aginium. The situations of Apollonia, Aiginium, 
and Heracleia of Lyncestis, being certain, the 


*" Cesar de B. Civ. 1. 3, c. 78, et seq. 
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a 


march of Cesar was evidently through the valleys 
of the Dryno and loannina, and by the Métzovo 


pass to Stagus ; Calvinus, who was near Filtrina, 


may be supposed to have directed his movement 
upon the same point, through Anaselitza and 
Grevena. 

After this fortunate reunion of his forces, Cesar 
took Gomphi by assault, and gave it up to plun- 
der; then marched to Metropolis which capitu- 
lated on hearing of the fate of Gomphi, and from 
thence proceeded into the Pharsalia, where he 
encamped in a place abounding in corn which 
was then nearly ripe. A few days afterwards, 
Pompey and Scipio, who had effected their junc- 
tion at Larissa, arrived at Pharsalus!, and esta- 
blished their camp on some neighbouring heights. 
After having gathered in the corn and allowed 
sufficient time for repose, Cesar endeavoured to 
make up for his great inferiority in cavalry by 
constantly exercising it, and often skirmishing 
with the enemy, and at length, as well with the 
view of obtaining new supplies as with the hope 
of drawing Pompey from the foot of the hills 
where his army was posted, he determined fre- 
quently to change the position of his whole army, 
in order to fatigue his adversary, and trusting that 
he should at last be able to seize some favourable 
opportunity for attacking the enemy. 


* Cesar does not mention Pompey; the names are sup- 
the place of encampment either plied by other authors. 


of his own army or that of 
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Searcely had he struck his tents for this pur- 
pose’, when finding that the Pompeians had ad- 
vanced farther than usual into the plain, he in- 
stantly perceived that the moment for engaging 
had arrived. Pompey also, as Cesar after- 
wards learnt, had come to the same resolution. 
The former had 45,000 men, besides 3000 left 
in charge of the camp and fortresses: Ceesar 
had only 22,000 men in position. The right of 
Pompey being well protected by a river which 
had precipitous banks’, he placed his cavalry, 
which amounted to 7000, as well as all his archers 
and slingers, on the left. Czeesar headed the tenth 
legion on the right, opposite to Pompey, and in 
order to prevent his right from being turned by 
the adverse cavalry, he selected from the third 
line six cohorts, and placed them in the rear of 
his right wing, with the admonition that upon 
them would depend the fortune of the day. He 
gave at the same time strict injunctions to the 
third line not to move without especial orders. 
Pompey resolved to await the attack. The Ce- 
sareans made a short halt midway between the 
two lines, again advanced, discharged their jave- 
lins, received those of the enemy, and then came 
to a close engagement with swords. While the 


two lines were thus occupied, the cavalry and 


’ According to Plutarch he * The Enipeus, as Appian 
was taking the road to Sco- informs us (de B. Civ. 1. 2, 
tussa:—we él Xkorovoone c. 75. 
ddevwy éeLevyvvev.— Plutarch. 


in J. Ces. 
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light troops of Pompey attempted a manceuvre 
which he had ordered when he placed them on 
his left; having forced the Cesarean horse to 
retreat, they were extending themselves in the 
rear of Ceesar’s line, when they were unexpectedly 
attacked by the six cohorts and completely routed, 
flying to the mountains, and leaving the archers 
and slingers to be cut in pieces. The six cohorts 
following up their advantage now moved into the 
rear of the enemy’s left and attacked it, at the 
moment when the third line of Cesar was or- 
dered to advance; the Pompeians thus at once 
assailed in the rear, and exposed to fresh troops in 
front, gave way, and fled to their camp, to which 
Pompey also retired, giving orders for its defence. 
Cesar determined immediately to attack the 
camp, and notwithstanding the fatigue of his men 
and the meridian heat, was readily followed by 


them, prepared as they were by discipline for any 


degree or kind of labour. The cohorts of Pompey 
which had been left in charge of the camp, aided 
by some Thracian auxiliaries, made a good de- 
fence, but at length fled to the mountains at the 
back of the camp’, while Pompey had only time 
to change his dress and mount his horse for La- 
rissa, from whence he continued his route by 
night to the coast, and embarked in a corn ship. 
The mountain into which the Pompeians had 
retired being without water, and Cesar having 
begun a circumvallation around it, they lost no 


* In altissimos montes qui ad castra pertinebant, confugerunt. 


—c. 95. 
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time in quitting it, and in taking the road to La- 
rissa. Ceesar followed with four legions, leaving 
the rest of his army in the two camps, and by 
taking a shorter way than the Pompeians, over- 
took them at the end of six miles. They now 
retired into another mountain, at the foot of which 
there was a river, but Cesar having before night 
erected a work which cut them off from the water, 
they made offers of surrender, and in the morning 
descended from the mountain and laid down their 
arms. Cesar then sent to the camp for the legions 
which had been all night in repose, and _ pro- 
ceeded the same day to Larissa. Fifteen thousand 
Pompeians were slain in the action, and more 
than 24,000 taken, a part of whom were the co- 
horts which guarded the forts, and who surren- 
dered to L. Sylla. The remainder of the army 
took refuge in the neighbouring cities. Cesar 
lost 30 centurions and 200 legionary soldiers. 

It is curious that Cesar has not named the 
place in which he gained the most important of 
all his victories, so that had there been no other 
relation of it or allusion to it in history, we should 
only have known that it occurred in some part of 
the country between Metropolis and Larissa, two 
places which are forty miles distant from one 
another. But there is no want of evidence that 
it occurred in the territory of Pharsalus, although 
Appian alone has indicated the exact position both 
of the adverse camps and of the battle, by having 
remarked, that the camps were 30 stades apart, 
and by showing that the river which covered the 
right of Pompey’s line, and the left of Ceesar’s, 
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was the Enipeus, and that the action took place 
between that river and the city of Pharsalus '. 
There can scarcely remain a doubt, therefore, that 
the camp of Pompey was on the heights to the 
eastward of Férsala, and that of Cesar at or near 
Hadjéverli, at the foot of the rocky height which 
advances into the plain three miles westward of 
Férsala. 
sources furnished exactly the conveniences which 
Cesar had sought for?. The two armies when 
drawn up for battle stretched from the Hnipeus 
towards Pharsalus, and occupied a line of near 
three miles, beyond which there was a space near 
the foot of the hills, sufficient for the operations 
which occurred between the light troops of Pom- 
pey and the six cohorts of Cesar, with their re- 
spective cavalry. Strabo distinguishes Paleephar- 


Here a fertile plain surrounding copious 


salus from new Pharsalus*’, and Livy, who also 
mentions both, applies the former name to the 
situation where the Romans under Hostilius were 
long encamped, in the third year of the Persic 
war, B. c. 169*; it would seem, therefore, either 
that the fortress, of which remains still exist half 
a mile to the eastward of the acropolis of Phar- 
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salus, was known at that time by the name of 
Palee-pharsalus, or that the acropolis itself was 
intended by it, possibly because the town then 
existing occupied, like the modern Feérsala, only 
the vicinity of the sources of water at the foot of 
the height, or the north-western part of the an- 
cient inclosure, of which the upper part, including 
the acropolis, may have been uninhabited, and the 
walls perhaps in a state of dilapidation. After the 
disasters to which Greece had then been long ex- 
posed, such may very probably have been the 
state of Pharsalus, though it would seem to have 
recovered afterwards by favour of the conqueror and 
his successors, as it was the only city in Thessaly 
noticed by Pliny as a libera civitas'. Whichever 
of these conjectures as to Pale-pharsalus may be 
correct, there will be little difference in the situa- 
tion of the camp of Pompey, so inconsiderable is 
the interval between the two points in question. 
The camp occupied the heights to the eastward 
of Fersala, which, secured by Mount Narthacium 
on one side, and defended by rocky declivities 
towards the plain, afforded such a position as the 
Romans seem to have considered eligible for an 
encampment ’. 

The mountain towards Larissa into which the 
Pompeians retired when Caesar encamped opposite 
to the foot of it, was probably near Scotussa; for 


* Plin. FONT 4. Be Kadov Kal of Konpivol orparo- 
* Appian remarks of the zedcioat. — Appian. de Bel. 
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there alone is any mountain to be found with a river 
at the foot of it. This river I take to have been 
the same which Herodotus has named Onochonus. 
[f we suppose Ceesar to have computed his distance 
of six miles from the banks of the Anipeus north- 
eastward of Feérsala, and to have encamped at 
some little distance short of the Onochonus, the 
march would not have been much greater than 
six miles, though it seems rather underrated at 
this number. 

Appian sufficiently accounts for the defeat of so 
superior a force, by showing that a large propor- 
tion of the army of Pompey was formed of Greeks 
or Asiatics, who fought very ill or not at all; but 
who, nevertheless, were slaughtered without mercy 
—-whereas, as soon as the victory was complete, 
Cesar gave an order to spare the Italians, which 
being speedily known to both armies, the words 
‘“ stare securos” became a parole used by one 
party and respected by the other. According to 
Asinius Pollio, one of the generals of Cesar, 
6000 Pompeians were found dead on the field of 
battle’; but these were probably the Italians only, 
as other authors reported a much ereater number 
to have fallen on that side. 

Plutarch appears to have composed his narrative 
of the battle as well in his life of Ceesar as in that 


of Pompey, entirely from Cesar and Appian ; and 


except that he names Scotussa as the place to- 

wards which Cesar designed to march on the 
= > rm 

morning of the battle, Tempe as the route through 


' Ap. Appian. B. C,.1, 2, c. 82. 
i By: 
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which Pompey proceeded from Larissa, and the 
mouth of the Peneius as the place where he 
embarked, there is scarcely a circumstance which 
is not noticed in the Commentaries or the Greek 
history. Nothing is more probable, considering 
the position of the two camps, and the design 
of Cesar in moving as stated by himself, than 
that he intended to march in the direction of 
the site, which I have supposed to be that of 
Scotussa. The mention, therefore, of that place 
by Plutarch on this occasion, may be considered 
in some degree as confirming the identity of the 
ruins. 

It is generally believed among the Greeks of 
Thessaly having any pretensions to erudition, that 
Férsala is the site of an ancient city Phthia, capital 
of the homonymous district, Pharsalus not being 
acknowledged among them as an ancient name. 
That the city as well as district was named Phthia 
at a remote period is not an absurd supposition, as 
Pharsalus is not mentioned by Homer though it 
was probably the capital of Phthiotis, according to 
its largest boundaries, which comprehended all the 
country surrounded by the plains of the Apidanus 
and Spercheius, by the Euboic frith, the Gulf of Pa- 
vase, and a line drawn from thence to the Enipeus 
at its exit from the mountains, thus including the 
districts of Pharsalus, Proerna, Thaumaci, and La- 
mia, as well as the country around Othrys, which 
in later ages seems more specifically to have con- 
stituted Phthiotis'. In all this region there was no 


* Strabo, pp. 433, 434. 
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spot to be compared to Pharsalus for a combination 
of strength, resources, and convenience. Euripides 
represents Andromache to have been a captive at 
Pharsalus of Phthia'; this place, therefore, seems 
to have been the capital and residence of Eurytion 
and Peleus’, whose territory included apparently 
not only Hellas, of which the chief town was 
Trachis, since Achilles led the ships of Hellas to 
Troy as well as those of Phthia, but Dolopia also, 
which is described by Homer as a portion of 
Phthia*, and which, as well as the eastern part of 
the kingdom, was under a subordinate chieftain. 
If Andromache was a captive at Pharsalus, it be- 
comes the more probable that the fountain Hype- 
rela of Homer was not the source at Velestino, 
but some other in or near the kingdom of Achil- 
les*; and such, in the time of Strabo, was the 
opinion of the Pharsalii, who pointed out the 
fountains Messeis and Hypereia at a distance of 
sixty stades from their city, where existed some 
remains of an ancient town which they supposed 
to have been named Hellas®’. The distance sufh- 


ciently corresponds to Vrysia. As to Messeis, the 


Spartans maintained that fountain to have been 


' Kurip. Androm. v. 16.  Pharsalus Achillis (1. 6, 
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near their city'; and with some probability, as 
the poet when he represented Hector as predict- 
ing to Andromache that she should be a slave at 
Argos, or draw water at Messeis or Hypereia’, 
seems to have had in view the three chief cities 
of the enemies of Troy, in one of which Hector 
thought it too probable that his wife should there- 
after be a captive. 

Coins, vases, figures of clay and brass, are often 
found in the fields near Férsala, and in general 
are destroyed as soon as found. Two brothers 
working in a field not long since struck upon the 
arm of a bronze statue of the size of life, and 
broke it in two by way of sharing the metal 
equally. All I can recover of it is a joint of one 
of the fingers, which bears the marks of fire. 

Férsala is an archbishopric, depending imme- 
diately on the patriarch of Constantinople. The 
present prelate had previously been a kalogheros 
in the patriarchate; and after having been em- 
ployed as exarch upon several ecclesiastical mis- 
sions, has been unable to obtain any better prefer- 
ment than a see, of which the annual revenue is 
about 2000 piastres, or 130/. sterling. He has 
lately been sent by the patriarch to loannina upon 
the subject of the union of the metropolitan bishop- 


Pausan. Lacon. c. 20. 
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rics of Arta and loannina, which the Vezir has now 
effected by his influence at Constantinople, and 
probably with advantage to both sees. The bishop 
confirms the favourable opinion of the Greek hier- 
archy as to the general conduct of Aly towards the 
Church, and states that on his late mission the 
Pasha said to him, ‘‘I never injured your Church 
and never will’.”” He complains more of his holy 
brother of Larissa, who, he says, in spite of the 
patriarch, has torn from him four of the best vil- 
lages of the plain, leaving only twenty in the arch- 
bishopric. Having found ninety piastres a year a 
rent too burdensome for his slender income, he has 
lately endeavoured to repair the palace, but has 
been obliged to confine himself to the expence of a 
few boards to save himself from falling into the 
stable through the floor of the only apartment 
which he inhabits, and in which some sheets of 
paper now supply the place of glass in the win- 
dow-frames, while a few rugs on the divan and 
floor are the only furniture. The Greek church 
is severely burthened at present by an imdat seféri, 
or extraordinary war-tax, which the Porte has 


lately imposed upon the clergy, leaving them to 
repay themselves from their flocks as they can. 


The bishop, though conversant upon general sub- 
jects in consequence of his long residence at Con- 
stantinople, is totally deficient in ancient literature 
and history, and was even unconscious that the 
modern name, from which he takes his title, is 
but slightly corrupted from that which the city 


' Hore cev exapa Kougovpe ariy exkdyolavoac ovre BédXw KapLYO. 
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bore anciently during a long succession of ages. 
He supposes inscribed marbles to indicate hidden 
treasures; and of all the ancient names in this 
country Thessaly and Phthia alone seem to be 
known to him. He might easily obtain a little 
more information by means of the work of Bishop 
Meletius. 

The ignorance of the history of their country, 
which the Greeks so generally betray, arises from 
the total neglect of Hellenic literature among 
them after they have acquired what is taught at 
school, or what is sufficient to qualify those young 
men for the church who are intended, for that pro- 
fession. But in this respect they might perhaps 
retort upon more civilized nations, and ask: ‘‘ How 
many of you, after having spent several years of 
your youth in decyphering a small portion of the 
poets, orators, and historians of Greece, have ever 
bestowed a thought upon them; or how many of 
that superior class among ye, who have so many 
advantages over us, have any knowledge of the 
history or geography of Greece. Such knowledge 
ought undoubtedly to interest those most nearly 
who are born and live in the country, and speak 
the ancient language little changed. Nor will 
these motives fail to produce corresponding effects 
when education has made greater progress. The 
Greeks will then easily take the lead of all the 
nations of Europe in a familiar knowledge of their 
ancient literature. 

Férsala and Dhomok6é form one Turkish kaza, 
containing about sixty villages, all belonging to 
Turks but inhabited by Greeks, who have no 
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agricultural property in the district except sheep, 
which belong chiefly to Greeks of Férsala or its 
plain, and which thrive exceedingly, as they find 
excellent pasture in the plain or hills, according 
to the season of the year. The Greek families in 
the town are chiefly shopkeepers of the bazar, 
who in their houses spin cotton and weave it into 
coarse kerchiefs for the head and waist, which are 
consumed in the town or immediate neighbour- 
hood. There is a school for teaching boys to 
read and write, held, as usual in the poorer vil- 
lages of Greece, in the church porch ; the school- 
master, who. is likewise papas, receives from each 
scholar twenty or thirty paras a month. The re- 
tail price of wheat is forty piastres the kilo of 150 
okes. Wood is plentiful, and costs only thirty 
paras the ass-load, or one-fourth of the price which 
it bears at this season in loannina: but Ioannina 
is an expensive place ; and my tatar Mustafa, who 
has a large family in that city, says that he can- 
not make both ends meet, unless he gains five 
purses a year by his profession, now equivalent to 
1601. 

The Turkish population of this town and dis- 
trict has diminished considerably during the last 
four years. Their own imprudence and indolence, 
the diminished produce of the land, arising chiefly 
from a scarcity of labourers, added to the vexa- 
tions of the Porte and of Aly Pasha, have induced 
many of them to sell their tjiftliks to Aly or his 
sons, and to retire to Larissa or other great towns 


beyond the reach of the Apirote tyrant. <A few 
beys at Larissa, 'Egripo, and Thebes, are now the 
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only Turkish proprietors in Eastern Greece, whose 
incomes from their lands are sufficient to support 
them. 

The heat at Férsala is said to be sometimes ex- 
cessive, in great measure caused by reflection from 
the rocky heights which rise above the town on 
two sides, but particularly from those to the east- 
ward. The prevailing winds in the summer months, 
when rain very seldom falls, are called Voréas, 
Liva, and Trikkalinés!. The first, instead of 
being from the north, as the name imports, is 
nearer north-east, and the Liva, instead of being 
the same as the Libs, or south-west, is nearly 
west. The former is the Etesian wind so violent 
and constant in the middle of summer. It is cool 
until towards August, when all the Thracian plains 
over which it blows become a parched desert, and 
the mountains themselves reflect heat. For the 
same reason the Liva, which in every part of 
Greece is warm, even when it blows from the 
sea, becomes intolerably oppressive at Férsala in 
the summer, and if it occurs in harvest-time, 
which not unfrequently happens, is sometimes 
fatal to the labourers. The Trikkalinés, or wind 
of Trikkala, though having only a few degrees 
of northing in it, is refreshing compared to the 


Liva, notwithstanding that it blows equally over 
the plain. It is in fact the regular maestrale 


of the western coast, cooled again in passing 
over the Pindus. In winter there is a greater 
variety of winds, and all of them bring rain 


as - 
: Bopeac, Atpag, Tpucaduoc. 
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occasionally ; with the north-east the fine weather 
is most permanent. Snow comes chiefly with the 
Voréas, which is then a true north, or between 
N.N.W. and N.N.E. On the western side of 
Mount Pindus the rains constantly come from the 
points between the south-east and west. During 
the present winter southerly winds have been more 
than usually prevalent in Z’hessaly, notwithstand- 
ing which IJ have scarcely ever been prevented from 
travelling by the rain, which at this season seldom 
falls in torrents, as occurs in the spring and early 
summer, but generally in a mist. 

Jan. 4.—Quitting the north-western extremity 
of Férsala at 4.20 Turkish, I follow the direct 
road to Trikkala for an hour, when at the farther 
of two makhalas named Kutjuk Ahmét we diverge 
to the left towards the mountains of ‘Agrafa, leav- 
ing at a distance of two miles on the left Hadje- 
verli, situated not far from the foot of the pro- 
jecting point of the insulated height at the north- 
western extremity of the Pharsalan ridge, around 
which I suppose the camp of Cesar to have been 
placed. The land around these villages is chiefly 
in tillage, but as we advance the cultivation di- 
minishes, and the villages become less numerous ; 
the plough is drawn by a pair of oxen, and some- 


times by a pair of buffalos. 

At 6.12 we pass along the skirts of Demirli, 
two miles beyond which to the right, in the direc- 
tion of Hadjébashi, is seen Simikli, in the direct 
road from Férsala to Trikkala. These are both 


considerable places. To the left are seen Ghy- 
nckokastro, Dhomoko, and a few villages in 


12 
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the plain towards the mountain of ‘Agrafa, upon 
the foot of which stand some small tyiftliks. 
At 6.40, Yusufli being four miles on the right in 
the Trikkala road, we cross a considerable stream 
by a bridge of four arches built upon ancient piers. 
The chief sources of this river are at Vrysia, but 


it receives other waters from the heights around 
Dhomok6, as well as from the foot of the rocky 
point above Hadjéverli. At the bridge a small 
height rises from the right bank of the stream, on 
which, as well as in the surrounding fields, are 
some vestiges of an ancient town. There are two 
other similar heights in the direction of Mataranga 


forming a right line with the preceding. One of 
them situated to the north of Pazaraki is very 
stony. Some others are seen towards Orfana, 
which I had observed on the road from Vlokh6 to 
Férsala. Several of these hills have been found 
convenient sites for modern villages, for the same 
reason which made them eligible to the ancients in 
the midst of these alternately hot and marshy plains. 
The greater part of those which retain remains of 
antiquity were probably the sites of come only, but 
among them may have been some of the seventy- 
five cities which Pliny states to have been included 
within the magnificent amphitheatre formed by 
Circetium, Pierus, Olympus, Ossa, Pindus, Othrys, 
Pelion, and seventeen other mountains of minor 
note', Among the insulated heights to the north- 
ward of our route, that on the left bank of the 
Enipeus, which | passed on the road from Petrin6 


tli ae le ht 
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to Férsala, is particularly conspicuous. It is the 
site perhaps of Euhydrium, mentioned by Livy in 
his narrative of the transactions which followed 
the defeat of the Macedonians at the Fauces Anti- 
gonenses, when Philip, followed at no great dis- 
tance by the victorious consul, retired rapidly 
through Thessaly, and desolated the cities which 
had been in alliance with him, that the enemy 
might be deprived of their resources. According 
to the historian, Philip inflicted these marks of his 
friendship upon four cities between Phacium and 


Phere, namely, Iresie, Euhydrium, Eretria, and 


Palepharus. Supposing Phacium to have stood 
at Alifaka, and correcting Lresie to Piresie, which 
I have already shown to have been the ancient 
city at Vlokho, we have a very natural route for 
Philip: first, along the Peneiuws and Apidanus to 
Viokh6, and from thence along the Fersaliti, or 
Empeus, to Eretria at Ineli, leaving Pharsalus a 
little on the right, probably because that city 
was too powerful to submit quietly to spoliation 
like the smaller towns, and gave Philip the same 
reception which he met at Phere, from whence, 
when he found the gates shut against him, and 
that a siege would consume more time than he 
could afford, he retired into Macedonia. The 
site near Hadjobashi is exactly in the road from 
Piresie to Eretria, and about midway between 
them. Palepharus would seem to have been near 
Ondoklari, or Kranovo, for these places lie in the 
line just mentioned, and the ancient name, im- 
plying old Phere or Phare, suggests a situation 
not far from Phere. 

We cross by a bridge of a single arch a brook 
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which, originating near Dhomoko, joins the 
river of Vrysia, not far from Mataranga. The 
plain for a great distance around us is now quite 
uncultivated, but affords pasture to a great num- 
ber of cattle and sheep which are brought hither 
in winter from the neighbouring mountains. At 
7.45 we arrive at Pazaraki, a large village chiefly 
Turkish, situated five or six miles from the foot of 
the mountains, and nearly opposite to the stentra, 
or strait where the river of Sofadhes issues into 
the plain between Dhranista and Smokovo ; it 
rises in the mountain near Rendhina called Zy- 
giasta Nera. I find in Pazaraki a cubical block 
of stone which has been hollowed at one end to 
serve as a mortar: it was covered on two sides 
with letters, but as they are reversed by the 
position of the stone, and almost defaced, I can 
only decypher in two places the names of some 
Tayot, but of what city there is no intimation. The 
characters seem earlier than the Roman empire. 
Another fragment of a later period recorded the 
manumission of slaves, and their payment to the 
city of 22 denaria'; the same sum which is found 
in similar documents at Cyretie and Oloosson. 

In 40 minutes from Pazaraki we arrive at 
Sofadhes, having crossed the river just before en- 


tering the village. Sofadhes, which hes in a right 


line from Pazaraki to the hill of Mataranga, the 
most central and conspicuous of the landmarks 
afforded by the insulated heights of this great plain, 
is a kefalokhéri of 150 houses in the district of 
Larissa. The mukata is in the hands of Abdim 


' V. Inscriptions, Nos, 214, 215. 
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Bey, but a yearly avayéti is paid to Alf Pasha. 
In one of the houses I find a marble inscribed 
with characters which are exactly of the same 
kind as those on the more ancient of the two 
monuments noticed at Pazaraki. The inscription 
was in thirty-six lines, but I can only decypher a 
portion of it in two places, from which it appears 
to have recorded some honours conferred upon a 
The letters TTIOAEQS0A in 
the twenty-third line seem to shew that the name 
of Thaumaci was mentioned, this city having con- 
curred perhaps with that in which the monument 
was erected in some choragic exhibition, as indi- 


native or foreigner. 


cated by the words eyopnyncev and tig tov véwy 
The tagi, or local magistrates of the 
The act took 


cuvaywync. 
city, appear to have been five. 


place in the second assembly of the month Itonius, 


in the strategia of Agasimachus of Larissa'. The 
characters are hardly later than the time of Alex- 
ander. 

The plain around Pazaraki and Sofadhes bears 


" V. Inscription, No. 216. duces. The Greek title un- 


We learn from the Armenian 
version of a part of Eusebius, 
which is deficient in the Greek, 
that when Thessaly was libe- 
rated from the Macedonian 
yoke by Flamininus, it was 
governed for eighteen years by 
annual magistrates. In the 
Latin translation of Mai and 
Zohrab (Mediol. 1818, 1. 1. 
c. 39) these magistrates are 
styled principes, in 
Aucher (Venet. 1818, p. 340) 


that of 


doubtedly was orparnyoe, the 
same as that of the supreme 
magistrates of the Achaans 
and /Ktolians about the same 
time. If the magistrate whose 
name is inscribed on the ob- 
verse of the money of the 
Kowoy Oeooadwy was the orpa- 
TnYyO0C, 


served their form of govern- 


the Thessalians pre- 


ment under the Romans, for 
some of those coins are as late 


as the time of the empire. 
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corn and sesami, the oil of which is in common 
use by the people of Thessaly, who live too far 
from the land of olives to afford that kind of oil. 
The plough does not differ from that of Prévyza, 
or of most of the other parts of Greece, except in 
the form of the tvvi or share, which in the Thes- 
salian plains is like the head of a spear, as I before 


stated'. Travelling with menzil geldings over 
the plain, our pace to-day is about six miles an 
hour. These horses have the shuffling pace called 
Shapkeun by the Turks, which is taught them 
by a particular process when young, and is 
esteemed also in America and the West Indies 
as easy to the rider. 

Jan. 5.—Sending my baggage direct to Kar- 
dhitza I follow the left bank of the river to Mas- 
koluri and Mataranga. The banks are high, the 
stream not rapid, the depth at present about two 
feet, the bed in general sandy. Maskoltri is one 
third of the distance to Mataranga, which is about 
four miles by the road from Sofadhes. At Mas- 
kolari the river is crossed by a bridge of two 
arches, built of stone, and constructed like that 
of Larissa. The village contains between forty 
and fifty houses, and is noted for a great fair 
which takes place in May, and lasts several days. 
A little beyond it are some artificial elevations 
upon which are erected the tents of those who 
frequent the fair. Proceeding from thence we 
pass a barrow on the bank of the river, not far 
from Mataranga, which village is divided into 


* See Vol. I. p. 425. 
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four or five makhaladhes, now chiefly inhabited 
by Greeks, and showing by numerous Turkish 
sepulchres near all the hamlets how much the 
Turkish population has diminished here as well 
as in other parts of the Thessalian plains. During 
a halt of two or three hours at the southernmost 
hamlet, upwards of 100 ancient coins are brought 
to me for purchase, together with a few other 
relics of antiquity, which have been found in the 
corn or cotton fields adjacent to the height which 
| have before mentioned as so conspicuous an 
object throughout the surrounding plains. This 
hill, though rocky, rises very gradually on all 
sides, and throws out to the west and south some 
lower eminences extending to no great distance 
into the plain. 

On the round summit of the hill are the foun- 
dations of a circular Hellenic fortification, 100 
yards in diameter, with vestiges of a few of the 
towers which flanked the walls. In some parts 
the masonry is formed of large irregular masses 
as in the earliest times; in others the stones 
have been prepared and fitted with greater care. 
On a small peak rising from the centre are some 
ruins of a keep or tower. This point commands 
a beautiful view of the extensive plains sur- 
rounded by Pindus and its branches of ‘'Agrafa, 
and Khassia, with Olympus, Ossa, Pelium, and 
Othrys, along the eastern horizon. The moun- 
tains of ‘Agrafa in particular, and beyond them to 


the eastward those of the district of Férsala, are 

displayed in their full extent from the rocks of the 

Metéora to the pass of Ondoklari, near Velestino. 
VOLi BY: K k 
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A small stream which rises at Magula, a tjiftlik 
on the edge of the plain at the foot of an Agrafiote 
mountain called Katakhloro, joins the Sofadhitiko 
a little below the heights of Mataranga. 

Although little exists above ground of the an- 
cient city which occupied this site, the centrality 
of its position in the great plains of Upper Thessaly, 
the remains of antiquity found in its fields, and 
the fertility of the surrounding country, are sufh- 
cient to lead to the persuasion that it was not an 
obscure place. An incomplete inscription in the 
wall of a church in the southern makhala of 
Mataranga gives me reason to believe that it was 
the city either of the Kteptete or MnrooroXtra, these 
two names occurring, and the inscription relating 
to that very common subject of discussion between 
two neighbouring people, the adjustment of their 
boundaries’. That Metropolis was in this part of 
Thessaly is evident from Livy, who mentions it on 
several occasions’, but still more from Cesar, who 
occupied it on his way from Gomphi to Pharsalus *. 
On the other hand, though the name of the Cie- 
rienses does not occur in history, I have already 
had occasion to form a presumption as to the 
importance of this people, from having met with 
some varied specimens of their coinage in Thes- 
saly or Epirus, bearing the legend Ktepisiwv *. Of 


* V. Inscription, No. 217. them, see Transactions of the 

* Livy. 13a2, ce 18.15; 1. Royal Society of Literature, 
36, c. 14. vol. 1. 'p. 161. 

* Cesar de B. Civ. 1. 8, c. 81. Keepteiwy for Keepréewy, from 


* For engravings of these Kueptedc, seems to have been a 
coins, and some remarks upon’  Thessalic form, like Mowelwy 
’ ? 
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these coins | find no less than four among those 
brought to me for sale by the peasants of Mata- 
ranga, a fact which, coupled with the evidence of 
the inscription relative to the boundaries between 
the Cierienses and the Metropolite, seems to leave 
no doubt as to their origin. We may conclude 
therefore that the hill of Mataranga is the site of 
a city called Cieria, or Cierium. In the wall of 
the same church containing the inscription just 
referred to, is a second which, though complete. 
contains only four words :— 
Tlocedavu Kovepin Kepadwv Buxivor, 

Cephalo, son of Bycinus, to Neptune Cuerius'. 

The worship of Neptune at Cierium is recorded 
on three of its coins by the head of that deity, which 
on one of them is indicated by the trident. The 
epithet Cuerius is not so obvious; but as the 
dominion of Neptune extended over rivers as well 
as seas, Cuerius was very possibly the name of 
the river which flowed by the city, being the same 
called by Strabo Curalius, a name which existed 
also in Phthiotis and Boeotia, and which seems to 
have been indifferently Curalius (in Holic Cora- 
lius) or Cuarius, of which latter form Cuerius may 
have been a local variation. It is true, that in the 
text of Strabo, the Curalius of Histiaotis seems to 
be described as flowing to the Peneius through the 
territory of Pharcadon, which would make it a 
tributary of that river on the left side; but this 


for Moyéwr. I have since seen * V. Inscription, No. 218. 
a coin of Cierium with the or- 


dinary genitive Kueptéwy. 
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passage of the geographer is obviously corrupt or 
defective’, and Stephanus furnishes us with a 
strong argument for believing that the Curalius 
was the Sofadhitiko, or river which flows along 
the eastern side of Mataranga into the Apedanus. 
From the ethnographer we learn the important fact, 
that Cierium was the same place as Arne’, the 
capital of the Boeoti, who were expelled from 


hence sixty years after 


‘"Eore d€ kal Papxadoy év 
Ti ‘Torawridt, kal pei ov abroy 
6 Inve xkal 6 Kovpdduoc’ ov 
6 Kovpdduwe preic rapa 70 rijc 
Irwriac ‘AOnvac tepdy eic rov 
IInvecoy é&inowv. — Strabo, p. 
438. 

The word airéy has no 
distinct reference, and Phar- 
cadon having been to the left 
of the Peneius, the Curalius 
could not have flowed through 
its territory. 

2 "Aovn, médtc Bowrtac’ 
"“Opnpoc, Ot re modvoragpuddy 
r’ ”“Apyny txov .... « OevTépa, 
modtc Osooadiac, amotKkoc Tie 
Bowriac, wept ao 0 xpnopoc, 
"Aovn xnpevovea pévet Bowwriov 
dvopa,—i) Kiépiov Kadetvai.— 
Stephan. in” Apvn. 

Arne was said to have been 
the daughter of AZolus, and the 
mother of Bceotus, by Nep- 
tune, (Diodor. 1. 4, c. 67.— 
Nicocrates et Euphorion ap. 
Stephan. in Bowria, Etym. 


M. in ead. v.), or, accord- 


the Trojan war by the 


ing to other authorities, (The- 
seus ap. Schol. Lycophr. v. 
644, et ap. Etym. M. in” Apyn) 
the nurse of Neptune, who de- 
nied to Cronus that she had 
received the child from Rhea. 
Either mythus accounts for 
the worship of Neptune at 
Cierlum; but neither of them 
perfectly explains its coins. A 
female head is found on the 
obverse of one of these coins, 
and on all the others a female 
figure kneeling on the right 
knee, and supported by the right 
arm. The same figure on the 
obverse of a coin of Cierium 
in brass, bearing the head of 
Apollo, is of a diminutive size, 


at the fant of Tiinitar vho is 


xeCu OF vuplter, Wad 


thunderbolt, 
holding an eagle on his left 
hand. 
figure is seen below a horse 
All these 
doubtless intended to represent 
Arne. 


launching his 
In another the same 


at full speed. are 


rf 
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Thessali of Epirus, who then attached their name 
to the country, before called Aolis. The Beeoti re- 
treated into Beotia, from whence originally their 
ancestors, when expelled by the Epigoni, seem to 
have carried the name Arne into Zolis. On their 
return into Beeotia they occupied the districts of 
Orchomenus and Coroneia, in the latter of which 
they gave the name Curalius or Cuarius to a river, 
and founded a temple of Minerva Itonia in me- 
mory of their former abode in Thessaly’. It is 
natural to believe that the name Arne may have 
been disused by the Thessalian conquerors because 
it was of Bceotian origin, and that the new appel- 
lation may have been taken, with a slight change 
to satisfy the ear, from the neighbouring river, 
for it was not an uncommon custom among the 
Greeks to derive the name of a town from a river 


or fountain on the site: of which an example very 
much resembling that of Cierium occurred at 
Thurium, where the renewed Sybaris was so 


named from its fountain ?. 


*Herodot. 1. -7,-¢.: 176.—- 
Thucyd. 1. 1, ce. 12.—Diodor. 
Loey: 6%: 
phan. in Awpiov.—Strabo, pp. 
411, 412. 435. 438. 

There were three temples of 


Charax ap. Ste- 


Minerva Itonia in Thessaly : 
one in the Arnza, one at Ito- 
nus in Phthiotis, and a third 
between Phere and Larissa. It 
was in the last that Pyrrhus de- 
dicated the spoils of the Gauls, 
in the service of Antigonus, 
when in the year B.c. 273, he 


overthrew that monarch, and 
for the moment became master 
of Upper Macedonia and Thes- 
saly. The spoils taken from 
the Macedonians on that occa- 
sion he offered to Jupiter of 
Dodona.—(Pausan. Attic. c. 
13.—Plutarch. in Pyrrh.)— 
Both these authors have pre- 
served the four verses inscribed 
upon the dedication to Minerva 
Itonia, and Pausanias_ those 
also at Dodona. 


*Diodor. 1°12, c: 10: 
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The position of Arne thus determined, confirms 
the opinion already given as to that of Peiresia, 
or Asterium, at Vlokhé, for Strabo observes, that 
Asterium was near Arne’, which ts true of Vlokhé 
with regard to Mataranga, both these places being 
situated on the bank of the same river with an in- 
terval of five or six miles between them. Hence 
also it is evident, that in the time of Strabo the 
ancient and more celebrated appellation Arme was 
still often preferred to that of Cierium. Still it 
seems unaccountable, that neither Arne nor Cie- 
rium should be named in authentic history, con- 
sidering the important situation of this city, and 
its actual remains giving proof of its existence at 
the time of the events which have been described 
by the Greek historians, or by Livy, following Poly- 
bius, who in particular mentions occasionally al- 
most every Thessalian town of note, and of many of 
which the names occur in no other extant authority. 
But the omission is perhaps more apparent than 
real. Livy relates, that when the consul Quinctius, 
after his victory over Philip on the Aous, entered 
Thessaly through Mount Cercetium, he first took 
Phaloria, and then received the submission of Me- 
tropolis and Piera. Again, seven years afterwards, 
when the Romans and Philip were in alliance 
against Antiochus and the /Etolians, the consul 
Acilius in marching from Pelinneum to Larissa 
was met by deputies from Metropolis and Piera 


? Tiravoc & amd Tov ouvpBe- aciov, Kat ...... Tw Kal TO 
la) , , , , , > > , 
Pynkorog wvopacOn EvKdyewv ‘Aarépioy 0 ovk arwlerv rotrwy 


yap €or TO xwpiov’ Apyne mAn- — éati.—Strabo, p. 439. 
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As in both instances 


Prera occurs in conjunction with Metropolis, which 


the inscription of Mataranga shows to have been 
conterminous with Cieriwm, the latter was probably 
the place intended by the historian, from whom 
Livy derived his information ’. 


ENV. le Oey. Oc bos 4: 
ce. 14. 
? In the paper of the Trans- 


36, 


actions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, referred to in page 
498, note 4, I supposed the 
text of Livy to require correc- 
tion in these places, but I am 


now inclined to the opinion of 


Professor Miller (Dorians, vol. 
ii. p. 476, Eng. transl.), name- 
ly, that Pierium and Cierium 
the Pie- 


rium having probably been 


were same place, 
the general, and Cierium the 
local form. We have an ex- 
actly parallel instance in the 
Macedonian Pydna, of which 
Stephanus says, Kidva méduc 
Makecoviac’ Oeayévne év Ma- 
Kedovikolc’ 3) Kara rapapbopdy 
Ilvdva éyerat. Pomponius 
Mela (1. 2, c. 3) in alluding 
to it has preferred the form 
Cydna. Several authorities 
of different dates prove the 
existence of a Pierium in 
Thessaly.; one to which a re- 
ference has been made in page 
495, note 1, shows that the 
city was flourishing at the time 


of the Roman wars. Among 


the names of the strategi who 
governed Thessaly from the 
battle of Cynoscephale to the 
death of Philip, as given by 
Eusebius, the ethnics attached 
the Latin 
translation of Mai and Zohreb, 


to the names in 
are Pherzeus, Scotusseeus, La- 
risseeus, Atracius, Gyrtonius, 
Metropolitanus, and Pierius, 
which last in the translation of 
Auber is Pierensis, correspond- 
ing to the Greek Itepuevc. Thu- 
eydides, describing the march 
of Rhamphias into Thessaly, 
in the tenth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, states that his 
forces advanced as far as Pie- 
rium of Thessaly (péxoe THee- 
oiov Tig OeaaaXiac OipdOoyr, 1. 
5, c. 13), when hearing of the 
death of Brasidas, and know- 
ing the inclination of his own 
government towards peace, he 
advanced no farther, but re- 
turned home. It has _ been 
supposed that Rhamphias, who 
was proceeding from Heracleia 
of (Eta to reinforce Brasidas at 
Amphipolis, had reached the 
borders of Pieria of Macedonia, 


that country being exactly in 
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Having quitted the height of Mataranga at 
10 Turkish, we pass two more barrows near the 
base of it, and two or three miles farther four 
more standing near to each other. At 10.55 
we pass through Kaputji, a small village where 
in the wall of the church-yard is a stone with 
three figures in mezzo-relievo wanting the heads. 
The middle figure is a woman covered with 
long drapery, the other two are men clothed in 
a loose chlamys above a shirt reaching to the 


knees. 


his route; but if Pierium was 
the same place as Cierium, it 
is necessary to infer, that for 
some reason unexplained by 
the historian, Rhamphias in- 
tended to make a widely cir- 
cuitous course through Perrhe- 
bia and Elimeia. /€lian (1. 3, 
c. 37) remarks, that in Pierus 
of Thessaly there was a hy- 
bernal inundation, which made 
frogs silent when they were 
CEv IIlep@ 


Tig Oecoariac, Riprn Eoriy, 


thrown into it. 
° s/ ‘J ‘ ~ 

vvk dévvaoc, adda yeElp@voe 
’ bd 4 , eh YL , m. 
£LC GQUTYV VOATWY TLKTETAL, &c.) 
and Pliny, who aliudes (1. 8, 
c. 58) to the same story, with- 
out mentioning Pierium, names 
the lake Sicandrum, or accord- 
: ; he 

ing to other manuscripts Sicen- 
Possibly 


the country for a considerable 


dum, or Licendrum. 


distance around Mataranga may 
have been commonly called the 


Each of the men has an arm over the 


Pierian plain, and the inunda- 
tion intended by Alian may have 
been that now named Kolo- 
kythia, which is very extensive 
in winter, but is dry or nearly 
Theophrastus 
in his dissertation on winds, 


so in summer. 


wherein he states that the Zé- 
gupoc, when it blew over the 
land, was pernicious to the 
fruits of the earth, but the 
contrary when proceeding from 
the sea, instances Pierium of 
Thessaly and the Maliac plain 
as examples of the former: 
Kelyrat yap dow mpoc dvaro- 
Aly, meptéxovrat 0° Opeoty vn- 
Aoic. The eastern aspect of 
Mataranga is not very intel- 
ligible; but it is entirely sur- 
rounded at a distance by high 
mountains ; and the west wind 
passes farther over the land 
than the east. 
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woman’s shoulder’. The sculpture is excellent, 
and the preservation not bad. From hence we 
cross a small stream by a bridge, and then ford 
two more considerable rivers, the first at 11.30, 
the second ten minutes farther. The eastern 
enters the plain from the 'Agrafa mountain at 
Kalifoni, passes by Velési, which stands on its 
right bank in the road from Fanari to Dhomoké, 
and not far below Kardhitza joins the western 
stream. The latter issues from the mountains at 
Shékliza, a village on its right bank a little to the 
right of the road from Fanari to Dhomoké, where 
are vestiges of Hellenic fortifications, and a church 
containing ancient marbles and other fragments. 
Both these rivers retain water all the summer: 
the united stream is that which I crossed proceed- 
ing on the 6th December from Tzighidti to Vlokhd, 
between the Salamvria and the river of Vlokhé. 
At 12 Turkish I arrive at Kardhitza, and lodge 
in the house of the son of Suleyman Bey, lately 
dead, and who as principal ayan was for many 
years governor of the town, which contains be- 
tween five and six hundred houses, dispersed over 
a large space of ground; of these a very small 
proportion are Greek. Though the situation is 
low, as appears by the muddy roads and marshy 
state of the country around, the air is reputed not 
to be unhealthy, which is ascribed to the preva- 
lence in summer of the westerly breezes blowing 
over the Pindus, and to the coolness emanating 


* Hereabouts may have stood Arne.—Rhianus ap. Stephan. 
Phemiz, or Onthyrium, which in ’Ov@vptov.—Hellanicus ap. 
were towns of Thessaly, near Stephan. in ®npiac. 
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from the neighbouring mountains of ‘Agrafa. The 
town is even said to be tolerably free from gnats, 
a great inconvenience of the Zhessalian plains in 
that season. Kardhitza is dependent upon Trik- 
kala, and consequently pays all its contributions 
to Aly Pasha. These do not fall very heavy upon 
the Turks, who in such a fertile territory, if they 
had the smallest industry, might live in comfort, 
instead of which their houses exhibit ruin and 
misery. 

Jan. 6.—About five miles from Kardhitza to the 
south-west, very near an advanced root of the 
mountain, upon which stands the Agrafiote town 
of Blazdhu, is the small village of Paledkastro. 
A rivulet, which is dry in summer, issues from the 
mountains between the slopes of Blazdhu and the 
advanced height just mentioned, and flows through 
Paledkastro into the plain, where it enters the 
marshy and now inundated track between Kardhitza 
and Paraprastin, called Kolokythia'. Paledkastro 
derives its name from standing on the site of a Hel- 
lenic city which resembled Mantineia, as having 
been of a circular form, and situated entirely on a 
level not far from a commanding height. In the 
centre of the circle are the vestiges of a circular 
citadel, part of the wall of which still exists in the 
yard of the village church of Paledkastro, where has 
been collected every thing sculptured or inscribed 
which has been found of late years upon the ancient 
site. Among squared blocks, slabs of white marble, 
and fragments of columns, I observe some fluted 
Doric shafts, | foot 9 in. in diameter, with some 


1 +a Kodoxvéia. 
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others much smaller; and two inscriptions, one 
on a large cubical block, the other on a headless 
Hermes, both so much obliterated that I did not 
attempt to copy them. On another marble is a 
female figure, wanting the head, in high relief but 
very much worn; and on a fourth, in low relief, 
a sculpture representing a sitting figure seated on 
a rock in long drapery, and leaning on a sceptre 
in the posture in which Jupiter is frequently 
represented on coins and gems. In face of this 
figure rises a rugged mountain, at the foot of which 
appears a man in a posture of adoration; on the 
top of the mountain are other men, one of whom 
holds a hog in his hands. This part is more 
defaced than the rest. The design is beautiful, 


and the execution where it is preserved equally 


so. I have little doubt that the seated figure 
represents the Venus of Metropolis, to whom 
Strabo has told us that hogs were offered in 
sacrifice'; for the situation of Paledkastro accords 
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Venus Castnia is mentioned 
by Lycophron (v. 403). Ac- 
cording to Stephanus (in Kao- 
vai) Castnium was a mountain 
near Aspendus, in Pamphylia, 


and Kaorviujrne was the gentile 
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perfectly with that of Metropolis, whether with 
reference to the march of Cesar from Gomphi to 
Pharsalus, which was exactly in the direction of 
this site, or to the inscription of Mataranga, which 
shows that the districts of Cerium and Metropolis 
were conterminous, and probably divided all this 
part of the Thessalian plain between them. 

There are many remains of Hellenic foundations 
in the village, but the squared blocks of the town- 
wall have probably been all removed for the use 
of modern buildings at Kardhitza, or the neigh- 
bouring villages, for little now remains to mark 


of that place, which not only 
explains the epithet used by 
Callimachus, but leads also to 
the conjecture that the moun- 
tain and the hog represented 
in the sculpture at Paleokastro 
alluded to some mythus which 
was common to Aspendus and 
The 
having been an Argive colony 
(Strabo, p. 667) probably de- 


rived the custom of sacrificing 


Metropolis. Aspendii 


a hog to Venus from Argos, 
where it was observed at a 
festival of Venus, thence called 
the Hysteria (Caliimachus aut 
Zenodotus ap. Athen. 1. 3, c¢. 
13). 
with regard to the name Kao- 


It is curious to remark, 


rvia, which seems to be nothing 
more than a local form of Kac- 
ravia, that immediately above 
the site of Metropolis, near the 
summit of the great mountain 


of ‘Agrafa, stands a modern 
town called Kastania, more 
vulgarly Kastania. ‘This in- 
deed is not an uncommon name 
in the mountains of Greece, 
and is derived generally from 
an abundance of chestnut trees 
but in the 


the occur- 


near the place; 
present instance, 
rence of the name, in com- 
bination with the passage in 
Strabo, and the representation 
on the monument at Paledékas- 
tro, gives reason to suspect that 
Castnium may have been a 
town and mountain in Dolopia, 
as well as in the Aspendia. 
There are said to be some Hel- 
lenic remains indicating an 
ancient site below the modern 
Kastania. I have seen a coin 
of Metropolis in copper repre- 
senting on one side Venus with 
a winged Cupid at her feet. 
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the circuit, except the trench from which the 
stones were taken, and heaps of earth and broken 
stones on either side of it. In the wall of a pri- 
vate house in the village, a long plain stele of 
marble has its narrow dimension covered with a 
list of names of men with those of their fathers, 
the latter expressed in the Thessalian fashion by 
the patronymic adjective; the letters are of the 
best times, but small and much defaced'. To- 
wards Kardhitza, beyond the line of the walls, 
are three or four barrows. The westernmost, now 
called Magulitza, is planted with Turkish tomb- 
stones, which have all been formed from the spoils 
of the ancient city. 

From Paledkastro to Fanari is a walk of two 
hours ; the road leads along the plain parallel to 
the foot of the mountain. We pass a circular 
flat topped height, partly artificial, upon which 
are many Turkish tomb-stones, and at the foot of 
the hill of Fanari pass through a large village 
named Loxadha, from whence we reach the sum- 
mit of the hill of Fanari by a steep ascent. Fanari 
contains 100 Turkish houses, and as many Greek, 
but many of the former are empty. It stands on 
an abrupt height, very remarkable from every 
part of the surrounding country, as forming the 
extreme point of a ridge of hills which here ad- 
vance from the line of the mountains of ‘Agrafa 
northward into the plain. The part of the hill 
upon which the village stands is composed for the 
most part of a cemented aggregate of pebbles: 
the soil is gravelly, the face of the hill rugged 


* V. Inscription, No. 219. 
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and torn into gullies by torrents, and several small 
streams of water issue from its foot. 

Jan. 7.—On the summit above the village 
stands a small square castle containing a mosque, 
and two or three houses. Around it the ground 
is covered with relics of other fortresses of vari- 
ous ages, for which this commanding position was 
an eligible site. Among them, near the north- 
western face of the modern castle, are remains of a 
wall of a very early period of ancient Greece ; 
a few large masses roughly hewn on the outside, 
but accurately joined to one another without ce- 
ment, still remain in their places; others are seen 
dispersed on the ground near them. These are 
the only vestiges I can find of the ‘l0éun crwpa- 
kocooa', if this be its situation, as there is the 
strongest reason to believe from Strabo, who 
describes it as steep and rugged, and as situated 
within a quadrangle formed by the four cities, 
Tricca, Metropolis, Pelinneum, and Gomphi’. 
Of these sites the three first have been described, 
and the fourth was probably at Episkopi, a re- 
markable insulated height near Rapsista, about 
four miles to the westward of Fanari, not far from 
the passes leading to Ambracia, as we know Gom- 
phi to have been, and where some remains of 


‘ Ol & cixor Tpikkny kal l0opny krwpakdeooar. 
Tl, B..v. 729. 
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antiquity sufficient to prove it a Hellenic site are 
reported to exist. Episkopi is nearly opposite to 
Trikkala, as the site of Metropolis at Paledékastro 
is to that of Pelinneum at Paled-Gardhiki, thus 
completing the quadrilateral figure which Strabo 
has described. Three sides of the quadrangle are 
nearly equal, but the fourth is longer than the 
others; nor is Fanari in the centre of the qua- 
drangle, being much nearer to the southern side, 
though nearly equidistant from the two ends of 
that side Gomphi and Metropolis. Such accuracy 
however is not required by the words of Strabo, 
who only says that the four towns formed a 
quadrangle. Ithome having been in his time in 
the Metropolitis, it is natural to presume that it 
was nearer to the site of Metropolis than to that of 
any of the other towns ; and this also we find to be 
true. In this instance, therefore, Strabo has been 
a correct observer, or at least has been fortunate 
in the choice of the authority which he followed, 
having in a few words given us the means of 
confirming the position of four Hellenic sites (ex- 
cluding Tricca), more than one of which might 
otherwise have been doubtful, and of thus placing 
the ancient geography of Upper Thessaly on the 
surest basis : O si sic omnia! 

The castle of Fanari by means of its advanced 
position commands a most comprehensive view of 
the extensive plains of Z’hessaliotis and Histizotis, 
from Férsala and Dhomok6 to Stags and Portes. 
Besides the four ancient sites just alluded to, and 
the still more remarkable one of Avginium at Sta- 
gis, the heights of Vlokho, Kolokotd, and Kortikhi, 


arrest the spectator’s attention as having evidently 
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been the positions also of ancient fortresses or towns. 
Enough has already been stated as to the two first ; 
Kortikhi I believe to have been a town named 
Limnea, for Livy shows Limneea to have been in this 
part of Thessaly, and the ancient name accords 
with the situation of Kortikhi in the lowest part of 
the plain amidst streams and marshes, not far from 
the confluence of all the principal branches of the 
Penews. 

In the year B.c. 191 Limnea was besieged by 
Philip, son of Demetrius, when in alliance with 
the Romans against Antiochus; the Roman com- 
mander Beebius was occupied at the same time in 
besieging Pelinneum. While they were thus 
employed, Acilius the consul arrived with a large 
reinforcement from Italy, and sending his infantry 
to Larissa, marched with his cavalry to Limnea, 
which immediately surrendered. The consul then 
proceeded to Pelinnzeum, and received the capitu- 
lation of the garrison of that place, which consisted 
as at Limnea of a joint force of Antiochians and 
Athamanes ’. 

Of the rivers which water the plains of Thes- 
saly, some of the ancient names cannot but remain 
unknown or uncertain, so imperfect is our informa- 
tion on the geography of this country. Reasons 
have already been given for identifying the Fer- 
saliti, Vrysia, and Sofadhitiko, with the Enzpeus, 
Apidanus, and Cuarius. The other names, oc- 
curring in ancient authors, besides Peneius and 
Titaresius, are Onochonus, Pamisus, Asopus, Me- 
las, and Phoenix. The Onochonus and Pamisus 
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are noticed by Herodotus. ‘‘ Thessaly,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘ is surrounded on every side by very high 
mountains ; to the east by Pelium and Ossa, the 
extremities of which are united together, to the 
north by Olympus, to the west by Pindus, to the 
south by Othrys’. In the midst is the hollow 
Thessaly watered by many rivers, of which the 
five principal are the Peneius, Apidanus, Ono- 
chonus, Enipeus, and Pamisus ; these after having 
joined their waters into one channel are discharged 
into the sea through a narrow strait. Below their 
union the name Peneius alone remains, the other 


names being lost’. It is reported, that anciently 


the valley which gives passage to the river did not 
exist; that neither the rivers nor the lake Bcebeis 
had names, though the waters flowed as at present, 


* Lucan has thus versified Herodotus :— 
Thessaliam, qua parte diem brumalibus horis 
Attollit Titan, rupes Osszea coercet. 
Cum per summa poli Phoebum trahit altior estas, 
Pelion opponit radiis nascentibus umbras. 
At medios ignes ceeli rabidique Leonis 
Solstitiale caput nemorosus submovet Othrys, 
Excipit adversos Zephyros, et Iapyga Pindus, 
Et maturato preecidit vespere lucem ; 
Nec metuens imi Borean habitator Olympi, 
Lucentem totis ignorat noctibus Arcton. 
Lucan, |. 6, v. 333. 
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and that they thus made Thessaly a sea’. The 
Thessalians say that Neptune opened the passage 
at Tempe, through which the Peneius flows, and 
this will appear probable to those who believe that 
Neptune shakes the earth, for the separation of 
the mountains Olympus and Ossa seems to me to 
have been caused by an earthquake.” The words 
of Herodotus, descriptive of the junction of all the 
rivers, as well as his distinct mention of the lake 
Boebeis, seem to indicate that he had a better 
knowledge of the geography of Thessaly than any 
other author whose works have reached us. The 


historian remarks, that the Onochonus was the only 


Thessalian river exhausted by the host of Xerxes, 
and that in Achaia Phthiotis the Apidanus, which 
was the largest river of that country, scarcely suf- 
ficed?.. The Oncchonus therefore was in the line 
of march of the Persians in proceeding from Gon- 
nus, and the Pelasgic plain through Phthiotis to 
the plain of the Spercheius, near Thermopylae. The 
only intermediate streams between the Peneius and 
the Enipeus or Apidanus bemg those which flow 
from the Scotussean hills, the largest of these, 
which descends from the heights of Supli by Kus- 
basan to the Asmaki, was probably the Onochonus, 
though Herodotus in that case has not been per- 
fectly accurate in including it among the rivers 
flowing into the Peneius, its discharge being into 
the lake Bebeis. There remains for the Pamisus 
that considerable tributary of the Penewus, now 
called the Blidri or Pilidri*, which issuing from 

1 


mwehayoc. > MrrAcovpr, Tndcovpr. 
2 Herodot. 1. 7, c. 196. 
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the mountains of ‘Agrafa at Musaki, flows in front 
of Fanari, and through the Kolokythia to the 
Salamvria, which it joins not far from the bridge 
of Keramidhi, and nearly opposite to Kolokotd. 
As to the Asopus, Phenix, and Melas', as all 
these were rivers of the Maliac plain’, it might 


have been suspected that they had been im- 
properly attributed to Thessaly, had the question 
depended only upon a poet, who has enumerated 
also the Achelous and A‘as among the Thessalian 
streams, who has confounded Thessaly with Thrace, 
and Pharsalus with Philippi; but Pliny also men- 
tions the Phcenix of Thessaly, and Vibius Se- 
quester describes the Asopus, Phoenix, and Melas, 
as all affluents of the Apidanus*. The Phe- 
nix being the only one of the three mentioned 
by Pliny, would seem to have been the largest 
of these tributaries, and may therefore be that 


* Et quisquis pelago per se non cognitus amnis 
Peneo donavit aquas: it gurgite rapto 

Apidanus, nunquamque celer nisi mistus Enipeus. 

Accipit Asopos cursus, Phoenixque Melasque. 

Solus in alterius nomen cum venerit unde, 

Defendit Titaresus aquas, lapsusque superne 

Gurgite Penei pro siccis utitur arvis. 


Lucan. I. 6, v. 371. 


? Herodot. 1. 7, c. 198. centur, ipse in Peneon decurrit. 

* Flumina Thessalize, Apida- Enipeus, e monte Othry 
nus, Phoenix, Enipeus, Ono- Thessalia— Melas Thessalize 
chonus, Pamisus.—Plin. H.N. in Apidanum fluens—Phoenix 
|. 4,.¢.:°8. Thessaliz in Apidanum fluit. 

Apidanos Thessaliz, in quo —Vib. Sequest. de fluminibus. 
Enipeus, Melas et Phoenix mis- 
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which I crossed between the Peneius and Apida- 
nus, a little above its junction with the latter, on 
the way from the bridge of Tzighidti to Vlokhd. 
Its origin in the middle of Dolopia suggests the 
idea, that its name may have been cognate with 
that of the leader of the Dolopes at Troy. The 
Asopus and Melas were perhaps two of the rivers 
which rise at the foot of the hills of Phthia between 
Férsala and Velissidtes. 

Deficiency of evidence renders it impossible to 
determine the ancient positions at the foot of the 
mountains of ‘Agrafa, or in the plain adjacent to 
those mountains, between the sites of Metropolis 
and Thaumaci. The largest, or at least the most 
preserved ruin in this direction is near Smokovo, 
where according to several concurrent testimonies, 
there are Hellenic walls and an entire gate. I 
have already observed, that Siékliza on the foot 
of the mountain between Smokovo and Metropolis 
was also an ancient site, and the inscriptions 
which I found at Pazaraki and Sofadhes lead to 
the belief, that there was another city at or near 
one of those villages. Some of these were among 
the places taken by the Atolians when they broke 
into Thessaly, upon hearing of the defeat of Philip 
at the Fauces Antigonenses, about the same time 


that the Athamanes occupied Gomphi and several 
small places in that neighbourhood’. After tak- 
ing Spercheize and Macra Come, which were pro- 
bably in the valley of the Spercheius, the Aitohans 
passed into Thessaly, possessed themselves of Cy- 


‘Liv. 1. 32,.0.418: 
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mine and Augee, were repulsed at Metropolis 
and Callithera, took and plundered the villages ' 
Theuma and Calathana, entered Acharre by ca- 
pitulation, occupied Xynie, which had been de- 
serted by its inhabitants, and captured Cyphara, 
a castle in a position which commanded the Do- 
lopia. 

Of these places Xyni@ alone is determined, by 
its lake, now called that of Taukli, which I have 


before described?. As this lake was nearly in the 


route of the Aitolians from the valley of the Sper- 
cheius into the plains around Metropolis, and as 
Ctemene was a town on the borders of Dolopia 
and Phthia, not far from the lake*, it seems very 
probable that Cymine is an error of the text for 
Ctemene. The exact site of Ctemene however is 
still to be ascertained. Some inscription at Smo- 
kovo, Siékliza, or in the neighbourhood of Sofadhes, 
may possibly hereafter lead to the determination 


" vicos. See Vol. 1." p/ 460. 
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From a tradition mentioned The author of the Orphica 
by Stephanus without naming in his Argonautica (v_ 167), 
any authority, it appears that has confounded the lake Xynias 
Peleus gave Ctemene to Pha- with the Beebeis. 
nix.—Stephan. in Krypévn. 
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epithet Dolopeis, have sup- 
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of some of the other places named in this passage 
of Livy. 

The chief produce of the district of Fanari is 
vines and maize. All the land which does not 
belong to the few Turks residing here, is the 
personal property of Aly Pasha, and the Greeks 
are all labourers. They had quite abandoned the 
place a few years ago, and have only returned 
since it became the Vezir’s tiftlik. His Subashi 
receives from the farmers a tenth of the crop for 
dhekatia, and a third of the remainder as pro- 
prietor, without contributing any thing for seed or 
stock. The Subashi is now employed in selling 
his master’s share of the wine to the vintners of 
Kardhitza and other neighbouring towns. 

In the afternoon I descend the rugged face of 
the hill of Fanari on the western side, and then 
cross the opening of a small valley which, branch- 
ing to our left, separates the heights of Fanari 
from the mountain, on the adjacent slope of which 
stands the Agrafiote village of Gralista. Imme- 
diately below Gralista is a hamlet called in 
Turkish Gule, in Greek Pyrgo, a little beyond 
which the valley terminates in a narrow passage 
between the extremity of the hill of Fanari and 
the slope below Gralista. This passage has an- 
ciently been fortified, or occupied by a small town 
of the middle ages. A rocky peak just above the 
Boghaz on the Fanari side, is called 716 okauvi 
Bacco, or the royal chair. 

Having crossed the entrance of the valley and 
left the village of Kapa a little on the right, our 
road leads along the foot of the mountain south- 
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westward; a forest of considerable extent called 
Kiurka occupies the plain on the right. It was 
not long since burnt by Vely Pasha to prevent its 
serving as a shelter to the thieves. Many of the 
trees were destroyed, and all those remaining bear 
more or less the marks of fire. Mavromati is at 
the foot of the mountain on our left, beyond which 
we cross a part of the plain along the edge of the 
wood to Ghelanthi, a village of thirty houses on 
the right bank of the Bliari. Having crossed the 
river and advanced half a mile, we arrive at 
Kpiskopi, in 1 hour 45 minutes, with the menzil, 
from Fanari. 

Episkopi is now only a romoc, or the name of 
an uncultivated height, with some ploughed fields 
at its foot, lying along the left bank of the Blitri, 
at a distance of two or three miles from the moun- 
tains. But enough exists here to show that it 
was the site of a large Greek city, though, as we 
generally find in sites surrounded by plains and 
not founded upon rocks, the remains of antiquity 
are few. The hill is the extremity of a range of 
heights advancing to the eastward from a moun- 
tain, the last of the ‘Agrafa range, which extends 
from the ravine of the Blidri at Musaki in a 
northerly direction to the Klistra of Portes or the 
Gates of Trikkala. In approaching from Fanari 
the height presents a triangular face, which, on 
arriving at it assumes the shape of a theatre, 
rising in the centre to a peak, from whence a 
ridge slopes regularly on either side into the plain. 
The walls of the city followed the crests of these 


lateral ridges, and thus included all the theatre- 
[2 
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shaped space, together with a narrow level lying 
between the foot of the hill and the river. On 
the summit is a level space retaining some vestiges 
of a small citadel. The circuit was between two 
and three miles. The plain on the river side is 
covered with broken pottery and stones, and the 
Musakidtes who plough it often find coins here, 
with other remains of antiquity. 

Some of the ancient materials were not long 
since carried away from hence to build a serai 
tor Mukhtar Pasha in his tjiftlik of Rapsista; all 
the adjacent villages contain squared blocks of 
stone, or columns, plain or fluted, brought from 
hence, so that the only remarkable remains now 
existing here are some foundations of the town 
walls, and some vestiges of a gate at the foot of 
the hill on the southern side towards Musaki. 

The modern name Episkopi accords with the 
fact of Gomphi having been one of the ancient 
towns of Thessaly, still existing after the time of 
Arcadius ', and when it was a bishopric under the 
Metropolitan of Larissa. A bishop of Gomphi 
sat in the council of Pope Boniface the Second, 
in the year 531. On the other hand, as Gomphi 
is not found in any catalogue of bishoprics of a 
later date, it is not surprising that after a lapse 
of eight or ten centuries the name Episkopi should 
alone remain to attest the former ecclesiastical 
dignity of the place, and that not even a solitary 
chapel should now be found upon the site. 

Through the plain which lies between the hill 


' Hierocl. Synecd. p. 642. Wess. 
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of Episkopi and the mountain of Kotziaka flows a 
branch of the Salamvria, which is named Por- 
téiko', as entering the plain through the pass of 
Portes. It rises in the great mountain of Aspro- 
potamo, and after emerging from the Portes, flows 
with great rapidity towards the Peneius, the inter- 
mediate plain forming a considerable slope. It 
spreads over a wide gravelly bed and divides itself 
into many torrents. The Bliuri is clearer, deeper, 
and flows more quietly, but both of them in rainy 
seasons are swollen and impetuous. The Portéiko 
joins the Salamvria opposite to Trikkala; the 
Bhuri turns to the right after passing Episkopi, 
and traverses the plain in front of Fanari in an 
easterly direction. At a distance of three or four 
miles from Fanari to the north it passes through 
Magila, a name which gives reason to surmise that 
one of the seventy-five cities of Thessaly may once 
have occupied this position, perhaps Callthera. 
The situation of Gomphi, in a fertile plain on 
the bank of a pure perennial stream in the vicinity 
of the mountains, was one of the most agreeable 
in Upper Thessaly, and its frontier position ren- 
dered it one of the most important members of the 
Thessalian community. It guarded two of the 
entrances into the Thessalian plains: that of Mu- 
saki, distant two miles, which was the exit from 
the Dolopia, and the pass of Portes, at a distance 
of four miles, which led into Athamania, and 
through that province to Ambracia. The latter 
pass is described by Livy as the ‘‘ narrow defile 
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which separates Thessaly from Athamania'.”” Amy- 
nander, king of the Athamanes, who descended 
from it on hearing of the victory of Quinctius over 
Philip on the Aous, first took Pheca, which stood 
midway between the pass and Gomphi, and then 
Gomphi itself, an acquisition important to the 
Roman consul, as it secured a communication 
with his ships in the Ambracic gulf, and by en- 
abling him to obtain an epportune supply, gave 
him the means of carrying on his operations in 
Thessaly with vigour. The historian (following 
as usual Polybius) describes the route from Gom- 
phi to Ambracia to have been short but extremely 
difficult ?, as Philip found it nine years afterwards, 
when he attempted to reduce Athamania, and 
twice was under the necessity of retreating to 
Gomphi*. The consul Q. Marcius Philippus 
entered Thessaly from Ambracia by the same 
route in the third year of the Persic war, B.c. 
169 *; 

A small village called Bletzi belonging to Vely 
Pasha, midway between the hill of Episkopi and 
the Portes, at the foot of a projecting point of the 
heights which end at Episkopi, agrees exactly with 
the position of Pheca. As to the other places 
taken by the Athamanes on the same occasion, 
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namely, Argenta, Pherinum, Thimarum, Lisine, 
Stimon, and Lampsus, not a single conjecture can 


* fauces angustas, que ab difficile ita spatio perbrevi.— 
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be offered, as their names occur in no other 
author. 

From Episkopi I proceed for the night to Rap- 
sista, containing thirty or forty houses and distant 
two miles to the northward. At the church, among 
other ancient fragments, are two inscribed mar- 
bles, both of which are testimonies of the liberation 
of slaves : the former contains the name of a priest 
of Bacchus Carpius', together with that of the 
strategus of Thessaly, under whom the record was 
engraved ; in the other, which seems from its 
sigle or combined letters to be of less ancient 
date, is the name of the tamias, but in neither 
of them does that of the city occur. The latter 
document, in which the fee paid to the city was 
of the usual amount of 22 denaria’, was on a 
quadrangular stele of unequal dimensions, in- 
scribed on all the four sides, quite illegible on one 
and much defaced on the others. It now serves, 
having been turned upside down, for the ayia 
roameca, or altar of the church, and is supported 
by a portion of an Lonic shaft 14 foot in diameter, 
with twenty-four semicircular flutings. Another 
piece of the same size and order I find in the 
middle of the village, and a third at a church 


near Musaki, to which village I ride this morning 
(Jan. 8) in one hour, passing through Episkopi. 
Among several relics of ancient art in this church, 
is a plain quadrangular altar inscribed to Jupiter, 
the Avenger of homicide, in large letters deeply 


' Avovusov tov Kapriov.— * V. Inscription, No. 221. 
V. Inscription, No. 220. 
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engraved and perfectly preserved’. Jupiter Pa- 
lamnius and Bacchus Carpius were no doubt 
deities worshipped by the Gomphenses’, and the 
Ionic columns probably belonged to one of their 
temples. 

Musaki, which, like Rapsista, is a tyiftlik of 
Mukhtar Pasha, contains forty or fifty families, and 
is situated exactly at the foot of a last steep termi- 
nation of the range of ‘Agrafa, less than a mile 
below the opening through which the river Bliuri 
issues into the plains: it is much exposed to the 
kleftes, with whom the inhabitants find themselves 
under the necessity of being on good terms, and 
have therefore a difficult course to steer between 
the thieves and their landlord. They have an 
appearance of health seldom seen among the in- 
habitants in the middle of the plains. The heights 
above the village, like most of those between 
Stagas and Fanari, are clothed with oaks and un- 
derwood, and are now covered at the summits 
with snow. 

The two villages called a TopTatc TW Toukarwy, 
or the Gates of Trikkala, stand on opposite sides of 
the river in ipsis faucibus: the one on the right 
bank named Porta Nikéla, or Kato Porta, is in a 
low situation: Apano Porta, or Porta Panaghia, 


' Zive TWadapviy.—V. In- 
scription, No, 222. 
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which is now abandoned, is in a lofty position on 
the opposite bank. The latter name of this vil- 
lage is derived from an ancient church dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. On a summit above it is the 
ruin of a small fortress said to be Hellenic, and 
which seems to answer exactly to that Atheneum 
which was the only position retained by the Mace- 
donians when their garrisons were expelled from 
Athamania by Amynander, in the year B.c. 189 ; 
for Livy, in describing that place as “ finibus Ma- 
cedonize subjectum,” thereby evidently meant the 
places in the adjacent part of Thessaly possessed at 
that time by the Macedonians, particularly Gom- 
phi'. Philip, as soon as he heard of the revolt of 
Athamania, marched with 6000 men to Gomphi ; 
and leaving 4000 there, proceeded with the re- 
mainder to Atheneum ; but finding all the coun- 
try beyond it hostile, returned to Gomphi, and 
then entered Athamania with all his forces. Send- 
ing forward Zeno with 1000 men to occupy Etho- 
pia, he followed, as soon as that service had been 
performed, and took up a position at the temple of 
Jupiter Acreeus, from whence, after a day’s delay, 
in consequence of the tempestuous weather, he 
advanced towards Argithea. But the sight of the 
Athamanes on the heights overhanging the valley 
through which the Macedonians were to advance, 
so terrified them, that the king resolved upon a 
retreat. He was followed by the Athamanes, but 
without receiving much annoyance from them, 
until they had been joined by the Aitolians, when 
leaving the latter to act against the rear of the 
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retreating enemy, they advanced by some short 
paths known to them, upon his flank, and threw 
the Macedonians into such confusion, that they 
sustained a great loss of men and arms, until 
they had crossed a river not named by the historian, 
when the pursuit ceased, and Philip effected his re- 
treat to Gomphi. Zeno and his followers, who re- 
mained at Ethopia, exposed to the whole force of 
the enemy, retreated to a precipitous summit, but 
were soon driven from it by the Athamanes, when 
a few only had the good fortune with Zeno to rejoin 
the king; the rest, dispersed among the rocks and 
mountains in a country unknown to them, were 
either slain or made prisoners. I have already 
offered a conjecture, that Argithea was in the 
Parachelois, above the bridge of Koraku, to the 
left of the main stream of the Achelous. The 
retreat of Philip seems to have been by the line 
of the Portéiko, which was probably the river al- 
luded to by Livy. 

From Portes to the Salamvria, at its exit into 
the plain near Kalabaka, extends the woody 
mountain Kotziaka, vulgarly pronounced Kédjaka. 
It has long been a noted haunt of the kleftes. At 
its foot are several villages, and on the slope two 
large monasteries: one above the village of 
Dusiki’, near Porta; the other, called Vitoma ”, 
towards the other extremity. 

Having returned to Rapsista, I quit that place 
at 9, Turkish, for Trikkala; but instead of taking 
the direct road across the plain, approach the river 
of Portes, in order to visit a place which a “ patuli 
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suleator Thessalus agri,” whom we meet, calls 
orov ‘Adé~avdpov; but where I find only an old 
Turkish cemetery, in which one of the tomb- 
stones contains a fragment of a Hellenic sepulchral 
inscription, which declared the violator of the 
tomb liable to pay a fine of 2500 denaria to the 
fiscus '. These solitary burying-grounds, which 
never fail to strike the traveller in Asiatic as well 
as in European Turkey, are in some measure an 
effect of the Mahometan custom of offering prayers 
for the souls of the deceased in passing their sepul- 
chres ; whence the Turks prefer burying their dead 
near a public road. But in numberless instances 
both in Greece and Asia, the villages to which the 
cemeteries belonged have totally disappeared— 
the latter only remaining to furnish the strongest 
evidence of the immense diminution of the Otto- 
man population. 

Not far from the opposite bank of the Portéiko 
rises an insulated height, the pointed summit of 
which is crowned with the vestiges of an ancient 
Castle. It was probably the site of one of the 
towns mentioned by Livy as having been taken by 
the Athamanes in the Antiochian war, and reco- 
vered by the joint forces of Philip and Beebius ; 
for Tricca, Gomphi, and /Zginium, are three of 
the places named on this occasion, and Athama- 
nia, from whence the invaders issued, immediately 
overhung Gomphi, as Livy has described it®. The 
following were the places taken by the Athamanes: 
Aiginium, Ericinium, Gomphi, Silana, Tricca, 
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Meliboea, Phaloria. Of these, Phaloria would 
seem to have been between Z’ricca and the Mace- 
donian frontier ; for Livy relates, that when Philip, 
after his defeat at the Aoi Stena, fled into Thessaly 
by the way of Mount Lingon and Tricca, the 
consul Quinctius followed him into Epirus, where 
he showed great clemency towards the people, 
though the greater number of them had sided 
against him. Having sent orders from thence for 
his store-ships at Corcyra to enter the Ambracic 
Gulf, he made four easy marches to Mount Cer- 
cetium, and from thence proceeded to attack the 
Thessalian city Phaloria; where the Macedonian 
garrison, having made an obstinate resistance, the 


town when taken was given up to plunder, and 
burnt. He then received offers of submission from 
Metropolis and Pieria (Cieria), attempted A%gi- 


nium without success, and marching forward to 
Gomphi, opened a communication from thence 
with his ships in the Ambracic Gulf. Here it is 
obvious that the consul did not follow the same 
route from Epirus into Thessaly as Philip: having 
no chance of overtaking his enemy, he would 
naturally prefer a route less exhausted of all sup- 
plies than that which the Macedonians had _ fol- 
lowed. I have before shown that the latter entered 
Thessaly by the pass of Métzovo and the vale of 
the Salamvria'. The consul, therefore, probably 
crossed the Pindus through Zagori to the district 
of Grevena, and from thence across Khassia to 
Phaloria. As ABginium was the place which he 


' See Vol. I. p. 388, 399. 
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attempted after having taken Phaloria, and_re- 
ceived the submission of Cierlum and Metropolis, 
the main ridge of Khassia would seem to have 
been Cercetium ; and Phaloria, therefore, was pro- 
bably in one of the valleys which intersect the 
mountains to the northward of Trikkala, either at 
Sklatina or at Ardham ; both of which seem, from 
the description I have received of them, to be 
Hellenic sites. The other was probably Pala, 
which according to Stephanus was another town 
on the Thessalian side of Mount Cercetium'. 
Pliny includes Cercetium among the most re- 
nowned of the Thessalian mountains’; and _pro- 
bably the same mountain was intended by Ptolemy 
in naming a Bepxernjows, or Keoxernowoc, together 
with Bermium and Olympus, among the Thessalo- 
Macedonian mountains*®. The ethnic termination 
of the name in Ptolemy indicates perhaps that 
there was a town of Cercetium. 

At 10.25 we join the direct road from Portes to 
Trikkala at Poliana, the chief village of the plain, 
and of one of the subdivisions of the district of 
Trikkala. On the road not far from the village 
are several squared blocks of ancient workman- 
ship. These and some sources of water at the vil- 
lage give reason for believing that it was the site of 
an ancient town, probably one of those taken by the 
Athamanes in the year 19] B.c., perhaps Stlana. 
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The soil of this angle of the Upper Thessalian 
plain is very good; and in consequence of its 
proximity to the mountains scarcely ever fails to 
be plentifully watered by rain in the spring and 
early summer. 

From Poliana to the Salamvria we follow a kal- 
derim or paved causeway, rendered necessary by 
the marshy state of the plain in winter. The river 
often does injury to these lower lands by taking a 
new course, sometimes in a single body, sometimes 
by dividing itself into two or three branches. After 
crossing the main stream at 11 by the bridge of 
Karavoporo—a name showing the former existence 
of a ferry-boat in this spot—we arrive, a quarter 
of an hour farther, at a tributary of the river 
called Komérki, from a bridge and _toll-house 
established at the passage. Here I find the inha- 
bitants of all the neighbouring country collected 
to perform an angari, or forced labour, for the 
purpose of preventing the river from injuring some 
of the cultivated fields belonging to a Turkish 
tjiftlik, by a new course which it had begun to 
take. At 12 I arrive at the house of a Greek 
priest, at the foot of the castle wall of Trikkala, 
having crossed two streams besides the Komérki : 
the first, which we passed at the entrance of the 
suburbs, rises in the hills of Khassia, and enters 
the plain near Mertzi; the second we crossed in 
the middle of the town. Its principal sources are 
near Sotira, at the foot of the hills of Trikkala, and 
not more than half an hour distant. 

Jan. 10.—Tricca, Ithome, and CEchalia, having 
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been the three cities which sent ships to Troy 
under Podaleirius and Machaon', Qichalia was 
in all probability one of the strong positions on 
the borders of the Upper Thessalian plain, which 
were afterwards known by a different name, either 
Pelinneum, Goomphi, Aiginium, or perhaps the an- 
cient site at Niklitzi. All that Strabo remarks of 
(Echialia is, that it was near Tricca’”, which indeed 
may be inferred from the poet’s words. 

In regard to the Homeric geography of Thessaly 
in general, no great difficulty presents itself, if we 
admit that the Thaumacia, Ormenium, and foun- 
tain Hypereia of the Catalogue were different from 
the places which bore those names in the time of 
the Roman Empire. The districts of the several 
chieftains may then be consistently distributed, 
and even the positions of their towns nearly con- 
jectured, making allowance for some of them hav- 
ing fallen into obscurity in later times, and for 
others having undergone a change of name. Some 
critics have supposed that by Pelasgic Argos, 
Phthia, and Hellas, Homer alluded to cities ; and 
it is not an uncommon opinion even now among 
the few Greeks who have read Homer, that the 
first of these was Larissa, and the second, as I 
have before observed, Pharsalus. There are sevye- 
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ral passages, however, in the Iliad and Odyssey 
which concur in showing that by all the three 
names the poet intended not cities, but large tracts 
of country, and there can be no doubt that the 
Greek dramatists and some subsequent writers 
understood the words in the same sense. It seems 
equally clear, that the line of the Catalogue in 
which Pelasgic Argos is named' marks a separa- 
tion of the poet's topography of Southern Greece 
and the Islands from that of Northern Greece ; 
and that by Pelasgic Argos he meant Pelasgic 
Greece, or the country included within the moun- 
tains Cnemis, Cita, Pindus, and Olympus, and 
stretching eastward to the sea; in short, Thessaly 
in its most extended sense. The kingdom of 
Achilles, or rather of Peleus, comprehended at its 
southern extremity not only Trachinia, but also a 
portion of what was afterwards Locris. To this 
was added all the fertile valley of the Sperchewus, 
which river still bears the name Elladha?, or that 
applied by Homer to the country itself, together 
with the hilly country northward of that river, as 
far as the plains of Thessaliotis. This part of the 
kingdom of Peleus was called Phthia, Achaia, 
and the land of the Myrmidones; it bordered 
westward upon the Dolopes governed by Pheenix, 
and eastward upon the territory of Protesilaus, 
which contained the modern districts of Armyré, 
Ftelid, and Kokus, as far as the Huboic channel. 
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At the head of the Pagasetic gulf began the country 
of Eumelus, bordering eastward upon that of Pro- 
thous, who commanded all the Magnetes, except 
those of Melibcea and the three other maritime 
towns, which sent seven ships under Philoctetes. 
Homer has described the Magnetes as dwelling 
around the Peneius and Pelium, by which he seems 
to have meant exactly the country which composed 
Magnesia as late as the Roman Empire, namely, all 
Pelium and Ossa!. On the other sides the district 
of Eumelus was surrounded by those of Polypeetes, 
Eurypylus, Peleus and Protesilaus. Polypcetes 
led the ships furnished by the cities of the Laris- 
seean plain, together with those of a part of Per- 
rheebia, as far as Oloosson on the farthest verge of 
Pelasgia. Guneus commanded those of the re- 
mainder of Perrhebia. Beyond the states of 
Eurypylus were the cities of the Asclepiade, oc- 
cupying the western extremity of Pelasgic Argos, 
and forming a district which, as well as that of 
Eurypylus, bordered southward on the Dolopes, 
who seem in all later ages to have continued to 
occupy the same range of mountains in the 
northern part of ‘Agrafa. I have before alluded 
to the remarkable circumstance that none of the 
cities of Thessaly which afterwards became the 
leading states are named by Homer, except Phe- 
re and Tricca. Phthia, Hellas, and Magnesia, 
contained perhaps no large towns, for which 
reason Homer may have been contented with 
the chorographical names. I should be dis- 
1 Ol wept [yvevoy Kat [jAuoy civootpuddov 
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infer also that Gyrton, Crannon, 
Pelinneum, and_ several 
which were afterwards 


posed to 
Scotussa, Phareadon, 

other Thessalian cities, 
of importance, either did not yet exist, or were 
only subordinate places, or were known by other 
names, as in the instance of the Ephyri and 
Phlegyz, who were generally supposed to be the 
people of Crannon and Gyrton. Larissa was pro- 
bably not then founded, or at least was an incon- 
siderable place, the principal town on that part of 
the Peneius having been Argissa, the site of which 
is well indicated by Strabo, and by the tumuli mid- 
way between the modern Larissa and Gunitza; the 
distance of this place from Larissa is so small that 
it may serve to explain a remark of the Scholiast 
of Apollonius, namely, that the Argissa of Homer 
was the same as Larissa'. There was one great 


city, however, not named by Homer, which then 
existed and was even in the height of its import- 
ance, if Diodorus is correct in saying that Arne 
was founded by Beeotus three generations before 
From the silence of Homer we 
may imagine either that the Arnei were unwil- 
ling to contribute to the armament, and were 


the Trojan war’. 
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sufficiently powerful to be able to refuse, or that 
they joined that part of it which was led by their 
kinsmen of Beeotia. 

In historical times Thessaly was divided into 
four £0vn, a division which is said to have origi- 
nated under Aleuas, son of Neoptolemus; these 
divisions were Pelasgiotis, Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, 
and Histizotis, or Estizeotis. Hence Thessaly was 
sometimes known by the name of the Tetrarchy'. 
Demosthenes accused Philip of having placed an 
agent to maintain his influence over each of these 
divisions’. It is not very easy to determine their 
boundaries: that of Phthiotis proper has already 
been alluded to. As the whole country in a gene- 
ral sense, derived its name from the Thessali of 
Thesprotia, who established themselves in it by their 
victory over the Boeoti of Arne, we may presume 
that Arne was towards the middle of the division 
named Thessaliotis, which probably contained also 
the districts of Phacium, Phyllus, Peiresia, Me- 
tropolis, and the plains to the south-eastward of 
the Arnea and Metropolitis, as far as the limits of 
Phthiotis. Consequently Histizeotis, which where 
it bordered on Perrhebia comprehended Phar- 
cadon *, contained all that was included between 
the left bank of the Peneius and Upper Macedonia, 
together with the plain to the right of the same 
river around Tricca, Ithome, and Gomphi. All 


" Strabo, p. 480, 437, 438.  wdAeuc, ddA Kat Kar’ EOvn Oov- 
441.— Aristot. et Phot. ap. Aevworv.—Demosth. Philip. 8, 
Lex. in Terpapyéa, p. 117. Reiske. 
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the eastern part of Thessaly within Magnesia, 
seems to have been divided between Phthiotis and 
Pelasgiotis. 

. Jan. 11.—The weather has been clear and cold, 
with a northerly wind and a sharp frost at night, 
which the heat of the sun dissolves in the after- 
noon. The plain is consequently dry; and in 
returning this morning to Kalabaka I cross it to 
Voivoéda instead of skirting the heights. We pass 
through one of the villages named Mertzi, leaving 
the other half an hour to the right, and not far 
from it a large barrow, the only one I can per- 
ceive near the site of Zricca. Behind the heights 
of Voivéda and Bala, hid in great measure from 
the plain of Trikkala, is a large valley, extending 
for several miles to Sklatina, which is situated at 
the foot of a rocky brow surrounded by torrents de- 
scending from the hills of Khassia. Voivoda, which 
as well as Sklatina seems to be a Hellenic site, may 
perhaps be that of Melbea. We arrive in 3 hours 
and 20 minutes at Kalabaka, where I dine with 
the bishop of Stagi, and purchase a small bronze 
Hercules of him, after which we proceed together 
to Kastraki and the Metéora. The village of 
Kastraki is on the north-western or opposite side 
of the great perpendicular rock at the foot of 
which Kalabaka is situated, and stands upon 
ground which is more than 200 feet higher than 
the level of the town; so that the rocks, although 
as perpendicular on this side as towards Kalabaka, 
are not above half the height. There is a foot- 
path from Kalabaka to Kastraki, through a nar- 
row opening in the middle of the great precipice. 
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Just where the ascent from Kalabaka terminates 


are some remains of buildings, and at the foot of 
the pass in the village of Kastraki, a few stones 
which formed part of a Hellenic wall of the third 
order. Both these belonged probably to works 
for the defence of this remarkable opening, which 
was the only point in half the circumference of 
Afginium requiring any artificial protection. 


The upper part of Kastraki never sees the sun 
in winter, being surrounded on three sides by 
rocks. To the north-west the village commands 
a prospect of the great valley of the Peneius, with 
the mountains of Malakassi and Miliés rising from 
its left bank, and those of the koli of Klinovo 
from the right. In the opposite direction the view 
is of a singular description, and very beautiful. 
Trikkala and the whole length of the Zhessalian 
plain as far as the heights of Pharsalus, with 
Mount Othrys in the horizon, are seen like a 
picture through the frame formed by the narrow 
opening of the two towering precipices. The com- 
position of these rocks, and of all the peaks of 
the Metéora, is very extraordinary, being an 
ageregate of pebbles and broken stones of all 
sizes and descriptions, combined by an earthy or 
gravelly cement. At Kalabaka, however, the 
town is built of a granitic stone, of which de- 
tached masses are observable also in the beds of 
the torrents. Half an hour distant from Kastraki 
is the monastery specifically named the Metéora ; 
the road to it passes at the foot of the rock on 
which stands the monastery of Varlaam, and then 
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by a steep zig-zag path through a narrow opening 
between the rock of Metéora and another to the 
northward. At the highest point of this pass a 
ladder, fifty feet in length, fixed to the perpen- 
dicular rock, reaches to an opening in the foun- 
dations of the lowest buildings of the monastery. 
By this ladder persons generally pass to and from 
the monastery with such things as they can 
easily carry; for larger commodities there is a net 
hooked to a rope, which is attached to a windlass 
in a high tower adjoming the church, and stand- 
ing on the edge of the rock. Another lighter 
rope in the same place, moving on a pulley 
and having a hook at the end, serves to raise 
smaller articles. The perpendicular height by 
the net is reckoned forty orghiés, or 200 Greek 
feet, but appears to me not so much. On our 
arrival the net was let down, with a small carpet 
at the bottom, and we ascended in it separately. 
The net, when suspended to the hook at the end 
of the rope, and raised from the ground with a 
weight in it, forms of course a bag which revolves 
rapidly on being first raised from the ground ; this 
is the only disagreeable part of the operation ; the net 
becomes more steady as the rope becomes shorter, 


and the inconvenience might easily be prevented by 
another rope held by a person below ; but this is a 
luxury which has not yet occurred to the holy 
fathers. Their only rule is to draw up quick and 
let down slow. The best advice to those who are 
subject to giddiness is to shut their eyes. 


The monasteries of Metéora are seven in num- 
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ber. The largest and most ancient is: 1. The 
Metéora, properly so called. The church, dedi- 
cated to the Meranoopwore or Transfiguration, was 
built, as an inscribed marble on the outside in- 
forms us, by the monk loasaf, in the year 1388". 
The tradition is, that this singular situation was 
first chosen at a much earlier period by a hermit 
named Athanasius; and that Iodsaf, who was 
despot of Trikkala and a member of one of the 
imperial families of Constantinople, built the pre- 
sent monastery. This is all the information I 
could obtain from the bishop of Stagi or any of the 
Within the church is 


inmates of the monasteries. 
the following inscription :— 

‘‘ This most sacred temple was built from the 
foundation by the labour and at the expence of 
our pious fathers Athanasius and [oasaf, present 


holy founders. It was painted with figures by the 
aid of the most humble fathers, in the year 
6990 (a. p. 1482), the second of the month of 
November *.”’ 


Servia, who took Ioannina in 
the year 1850. See an Ad- 
ditional Note to Chapter 
XXXVII. at the end of this 


volume. 


> The Swedish traveller 
Biornstahl states the monas- 
tery to have been built in 
1371, which, according to the 


Greek computation, is the year 


of the world 6379 ; the letters 
Are not very clear, but ap- 
pear to me to indicate 6396. 
—V. Inscription, No. 224. 
And this date seems to agree 
better with the time of [oa- 


saf, who was son of Simeon, 


and nephew of Stephen Kral of 
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The church is one of the largest and handsomest 
in Greece ; the pronaos or gyneceeum is supported 
by four large columns, and the interior is entirely 
covered with paintings, of which, those of the 
skreen are richly adorned with silver. The in- 
scription within the church was intended to com- 
memorate the date and authors of these decora- 
tions. The cells of the monks and the apartments 
destined for strangers are spacious and convenient, 
but the furniture indicates the decay into which all 


these establishments are falling. The monastery 


has been twice deserted ; once for sixty years after 
it had been plundered by a Pasha of Trikkala. It 
now pays 750 piastres a year to the Vezir, besides 
contributions of butter, cheese, and other produce 
of its farms; and nearly an equal amount to 
Vely Pasha, who has taken upon himself the parti- 
cular charge and protection of all the Metéora. 
When Vely resided at Ioannina, this protection, 
although expensive, was of some benefit to the 
monasteries, by preventing the Albanian soldiers 
from quartering upon them—an important ex- 
emption so near a road more frequented by Alba- 
nian soldiers than any other in Greece. Now 
that Vely is in the Moréa, the Albanians, who are 
never much disposed to respect such privileges, 
are quite regardless of them, and seldom pass 
without visiting the convents, sometimes remain- 
ing here several days, eating and drinking at the 
expence of the caloyers. The Metéora has a debt 
of fifty purses ; some of the other monasteries owe 
as much as seventy, which bearing the usual in- 
terest of one per cent. per mensem, is severely felt 
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by them. But what the monks chiefly complain of 


is the general want of charity among the Greeks 
themselves, who no longer contribute to those col- 


lections made by their travelling brethren, which 
in former times constituted the greatest part of 
their revenue. The house is supplied with water 
by means of an excellent cistern ; and wood is ob- 
tained for the trouble of cutting it in the adjacent 
hills. All the other necessaries of life consumed 
in this and the other monasteries are the pro- 
duce of their farms, except a part of their bread, 
purchased at Trikkala. The rock of Metéora, unlike 
some of the others, which are mere peaks, has a 
small level on the summit, not only sufficient to 
afford ample room for the buildings, but leaving 
also a field of fine turf, which forms a delightful 
promenade, but might be much improved if it 
were planted and laid out as a garden. There 
are twenty monks in the convent, and as many 
koouixol, or lay servants. 

2. The second monastery in antiquity is St. 
Nicolas', which contains five or six monks. 

3. The third in date, and second in magnitude 
and revenue, is Varlaam’, so called from a hermit 
who is enrolled among the saints of the Greek 
calendar, and who fixed his abode upon this rock, 
which has space only for the church and other 
buildings. The ascent by the net is three or 
four fathoms longer than at Metéora ; and there is 
a ladder, as at the latter, reaching to the lowest 
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part of the buildings. Varlaam contains at present 
only five or six resident caloyers'’. 

4, Aia Moni? is now empty. 

5. Orsami, or Russami*, stands on the peak of 
a naked rock, and contains only two or three 
monks. 

6. Saint Trinity * is occupied by five or six 
monks. 

7. Saint Stephen * stands on the summit of the 
precipice, which I before described as overhan 
the northern end of Kalabaka. 

All these monasteries pay the kharat} and the 
tribute for their lands at Kalabaka. Their pay- 
ments to the Vezir’s private purse depend only 
upon his will. The Igumenos of Metéora, and 
two of his caloyers, with one or two from each of 
the other convents, are now in prison at loannina, 
for having supplied Evtimio, and probably will 
not be released without a payment from their re- 
spective monasteries. 

Evtimio, commonly called Papa Evtimio, as 
having formerly been ordained for the secular 
priesthood, was a native of Ismolia in Khassia, 


ging 


and the son of a celebrated captain commonly 
known by the name of Blakhava, who had 
the command of the armatoli of Khassia and 


* According to Biornstahl, * "Opoapn, ‘Povocdun. 


Varlaam was built by two $ 


‘Ayla Todda. Built, 
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the surrounding districts. Upon his death, Aly 
Pasha continued to protect his family — and 
Evtimio, with his brothers and followers, to the 
number of sixty, still continued to be paid by 
the vilayéti of Trikkala, for the protection of the 
country against robbers. When the Vezir de- 
posed the captains of armatoli in ‘Agrafa and Kar- 
lili, upon the breaking out of the war between 
Russia and the Porte, Evtimio was still entrusted 
with his command. The first symptom of his re- 
volt was a journey to some of the islands of the 
4ligean in the summer of 1807. On returning 
from thence to Khassia in the ensuing winter, he 
became connected with robbers, fugitives, and 
outlaws, from every part of Greece, who soon 
afterwards began to plunder and murder Turks in 
the adjacent parts of Thessaly. Mukhtar Pasha, 
having been sent by his father against the robbers, 
found them in possession of all the rocks around 
Kalabaka. They had obliged the monasteries to 
supply them with bread, notwithstanding which 
they fired one day at the bishop of Stagi, who had 
concurred in furnishing the bread, at a spot which 
he pointed out to me between Kastraki and Me- 
téora. In April or May last they fought with 
Mukhtar’s troops in the same place, and were de- 
feated and dispersed. LEvtimio then fled to his 
former haunts in the Islands, where, having been 
betrayed by means of a pretended pardon from 
the Kapitan Pasha, he was conveyed from thence 
to Constantinople. Considerable interest was 
made for him; but Aly’s influence having pre- 
vailed, Evtimio was sent by the Kapitan Pasha to 
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Ioannina, to be disposed of as the Vezir should 
think fit. The great crime of the rebel Papas in 
the eyes of Aly was a correspondence said to have 
been detected between him and the Russians at 
Corfa, which might have led to a serious revolt, 
as many of the Greeks at that period, regardless 
of past experience, had founded new hopes of de- 
liverance from the Ottoman yoke upon the Russian 
war, and the presence of the Russians in the Seven 
Islands. There was no mercy, therefore, for Evti- 
mio. During a three months’ imprisonment he 
was alternately tortured, and flattered with hopes 
of pardon, for the purpose of extracting a confes- 
sion of his instigators and accomplices, but with- 
out any result: at length, in October last, on the 
day atter the Vezir’s departure for Tepeléni, he 
was put to death, and his four quarters hung upon 
the plane-trees at the entrance of Ioannina. 

The expected capture of Berat by Aly is viewed 
with approbation by the Thessalians, who hope 
that he will henceforth resort to the fertile plains 
of the Mizakia for a large portion of his supplies; 
that the extension of his power will render his wars 
less frequent, and that it will give him better 


means of curbing the lawless insolence and rapa- 
city of the Albanians. Whether such an increase 
and concentration of the military power of Albania 
will ultimately be beneficial to the Greeks, it is 
impossible to foresee. On the one hand, it promotes 
Musulman ascendancy in that country, encourages 


apostasy, causes the emigration of those who re- 
main faithful to the Church, separates the Albanians 
from the Greeks—their relatives in manners and 
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origin—and tends to render Albania a Musulman 
nation of considerable power at no distant period. 
To this result the Porte will have largely contri- 
buted, by having constantly, since the year 1740, 
or at least with the exception of one short interval 
only, appointed Albanians to the government of 
Io4nnina, the effect of which has been to annex all 
Epirus to Albania, and to give facility to their fur- 
ther conquests. As long as the supreme government 
can employ a large proportion of the Albanian in- 
fantry as mercenaries dispersed in various parts of 
Turkey, it may not feel any great inconvenience 
from the effects of its weakness in Western Greece; 
but in the event of a disastrous war, such is the 
national discordance between the Turks and Alba- 
nians, that the latter will assuredly think more of 
securing that independence which the geographi- 
cal situation of their country always favours, than 
of saving the Ottoman Empire from the dissolution 
to which it inevitably tends. Should its decline 
still continue to be gradual, the Greeks, as a third 
party, may derive some benefit from the unfriendly 
feeling and balance of strength between the two 
others, and may obtain in consequence some con- 
sideration from them both, having always, more- 
over, this prospect, that if any unexpected poli- 
tical contingency should render a new change of 


religion conducive to the worldly interests of the 
Albanians, they will have no greater difficulty in 
returning to a profession of Christianity, than 
they had in converting their churches into 
mosques. 
Jan. 12.—Having descended this morning in 
VOL. IV. Nn 
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the net, and mounted my horse at the foot of the 
rock, we proceed through an opening between two 
of these stupendous natural walls by a steep zig- 
zag, similar to that by which we approached from 
Kastraki, then traversing the fields by an unfre- 
quented path to the Salamvria, ford that river not 
far below the junction of the Jon, or river of Krat- 
zova, and at the end of an hour and a half from 
Metéora, arrive at the khan of Kriavrysi, which 
stands opposite to the junction of the two rivers: 
from thence I follow the same route to the khan of 
Malakassi, by which I entered Thessaly in 1805. 
At the khan I overtake the metropolitan bishop of 
Elasséna proceeding from Constantinople to loan- 
nina to offer his proskynesis to the Vezir before he 
takes possession of his province. The Patriarch 
had named him for Arta on the flight of Bishop 
Ignatius, and the nomination had been confirmed 
by the Porte; but as Aly had not been consulted, 
and did not like the appointment, he contrived to 
obtain the union of the two sees of Arta and loan- 
nina, and sent the bishop back to Constantinople 
to obtain another see. 

Jan. 13.—To Métzovo. 

Jan. 14.—A change of wind to the westward 
brought on rain, but its effects did not prevent 
me from following the bed of the Arachthus, 
which saved an hour in the way to Dhrysko. 
The descent, though almost imperceptible, may 
have contributed to the diminution; in lke 
manner as on the 12th, the ascent may have 
caused an increase of time between the seve- 
ral stations, as I was travelling exactly in the 
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same manner as when I descended the Salamvria 
in 1805. 

Ioannina, Jan. 16.—It is now eight days since 
Aly entered the castle of Berat, by which he has 
acquired the most important position in central 
Albania; and though it gives him not more than 
a third of the country, it very much increases his 
influence over the remainder. He was in great 
measure indebted for his success to the Gheghe, a 
considerable body of whom he took into his service 
on this occasion for the first time, having hitherto 
been deterred probably by the high pay which 
they demand, but in return for which they fight 
rather more seriously than the other Albanians. 
In reducing Elbasan, which was his first step to 
Berat, he was assisted by the Bey of Dibra, who 
has married his niece. 

As soon as the fall of Berat was known at loan- 
nina, where Aly then was, the bishop of Larissa 
went to congratulate His Highness upon his suc- 
cess, carrying with him a present of money. This 
was the signal for others to do the same, and all 
the surrounding villages will now be taxed by the 
Hodja-bashis, to make up a present. Thus it is 
that some interested person often sets an example 
of making presents to the Turks, which they never 
fail to demand from all other persons under the 
like circumstances, as well as a repetition of them 
upon all similar occasions. This well-known cus- 
tom of the Turks is imitated not only by the Alba- 
nians, who require no masters in the art of extor- 
tion, but also by the Greek armatoli, as I heard 
illustrated not long since by a Vlakhiote  sheep- 
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feeder. A Koledji of Arta applied once in the 
winter to the shepherds of his district for a kapa 
for his young son, who was perishing of cold for 
the want of one, humbly representing the utility 
of his men in protecting the shepherds and their 
flocks: the kapa was granted at the expence to 
the shepherds of about 100 paras. When the boy 
grew up and his cloak was worn out, its place was 
to be supplied with a new one of larger size. This 
demand soon grew into that of an annual cloak 
to the Koledji, and to each of his family; and 
has increased until what was originally an act of 
charity, has become an annual payment of cloak- 
money from the shepherds to the Koledji of the 
district. 

On the Vezir’s arrival at Berat, one of the first 
persons, as in duty bound, to make his proskynesis 
was the metropolitan bishop of Velégrada, but he 
was so simple as to lay at the Pasha’s feet a pre- 
sent of coffee and sugar. ‘‘ Take these things,” 
said the Vezir to a servant, ‘‘ to my son Salih ;” 
a boy of eight or nine years of age: then turning 
his head to the window, left the bishop standing, 
without taking the smallest notice of him, until he 
retired. The next day the bishop re-appeared, 
and laid a roll of 200 sequins in the same place 
upon the divan. A glance of Aly’s eye towards 
the money, was instantly followed by a smiling 
countenance, a few encouraging words of the usual 
kind! to the ésorornc, as he then entitled him, 
with an inquiry how he liked his manstp, and 
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whether his flock behaved well. The bishop 
replied, that he had nothing to complain of, ex- 
cept that the Greeks were somewhat irregular in 
their payments, when the Secretary was immedi- 
ately directed to supply the bishop with a written 
order, enjoining all the Christians of his diocese 
to be punctual in their acquittance of the bishop’s 
dues. 

Jan. 29.—Mukhtar Pasha enters Joannina on 
his return from the Danube at the head of about 
1000 men. The remainder of his forces he has 
left on his route through Albania, at the same 
places where they joined him in the spring. The 
inhabitants of loannina knowing that he expected 
to be treated as a Ghazi, or conqueror, advanced 
to meet- him in great numbers on his approach. 
In fact his Albanians were the most effective corps 
in the Grand Vezir’s army, and he gained great 
credit for his personal conduct in the action near 
Silistria. The old Serdar-Azém Kior Yusif, who 
formerly commanded the Turkish army in Egypt, 
said to him publicly after this affair, ‘‘ You have 
brought me to life, my son, you deserve that | 
should feed you with sugar and your horses with 
rice.” This was followed by presents of horses, 
pelisses, swords, and a Tjelénk, with an offer of 
the post of Rumeli Valesi; Mukhtar, however, 
who knew his father’s opinions upon that subject, 
declined it, and asked for the Pashalik of Avléna ; 
but it suited the Porte just as little to bestow 
another Albanian Pashalik upon the house of 
Tepeléni. 


Notwithstanding the glory which Mukhtar him- 
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self has gained, some of his Albanians are well 
inclined to treat their exploits with derision. 
lov edovAeve TO pavoo r0 ToUpEKmac ; what could 
our poor musquets do? said one of them to me, 
alluding to the Russian artillery. Others relate 
how they took some of the Russian cannon three 
or four times, which by some untoward accident 
were always retaken; and how the Russians con- 
trived a moving castle full of artillery (perhaps 
their horse artillery) which put all the Turkish 
army to flight. They allow the Cossacks to be a 
better cavalry than the Turkish. The Grand 
Vezir has been obliged by the scarcity of pro- 
visions and forage, to dismiss all the troops to 
their respective districts, and to remain at Shumla 
with a personal guard of three or four thousand 
men. And such is generally the termination of a 
Turkish campaign. 

Prévyza, 18th Feb.—About 11 p.m. an earth- 
quake occurred, the smartest I have ever felt in 
Greece, and which lasted so long, that after being 
waked by it, I had time partly to dress and make 
my way out of the house before it had ceased. At 
Joannina and Corft it was not much noticed, but at 
Cefalonia it was almost as violent as at Prévyza, 
which agrees with a variety of testimony tending to 
show that the countries immediately round the en- 
trance of the Corinthiac gulf, insular as well as con- 
tinental, are the parts of Greece most subject to 
earthquakes, both as to frequency and intensity. 
To these Laconia, according to ancient evidence, 
is to be added; but in general Greece, although 
frequently troubled by slight shocks, could never 
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have been often visited by very destructive con- 
cussions. Had this been the case, its glorious 
buildings could not have remained so long un- 
injured, nor perhaps would ever have been raised, 
as the only safe mode of construction in a country 
subject to such visitations is a wooden frame-work, 
strongly combined and firmly fixed in the ground. 
A liability to slight shocks, on the contrary, might 
be obviated by strength of materials, first in 
wood and then in masonry, and may therefore 
have been one of the causes which led the Greeks 
to their massy Doric architecture, almost rivalling 
in solidity that which among the Egyptians had a 
very different origin, having been an imitation of 
those excavations in the rock, which were their 
earliest habitations, sepulchres, and temples. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Todnnina in the Fourteenth Century. 


Tue manuscript alluded to in page 204 having been published 
in extenso, by M. Pouqueville, (Voyage dans la Gréce, tome 5,) 
I shall subjoin an abstract of it, as it presents a curious picture 
of the condition of Epirus in the fourteenth century. It is a 
chronicle from 1350 to 1400, and was evidently written by an 
ecclesiastic :— 

** Under the Emperor John Palzologus, when the Turks were 
in possession of Smyrna, Ephesus, and Prusa, and ravaged the 
coasts of Thrace, when the Genoese conquered Chios, and the 
Franks of Navarre all the Peloponnesus except Monembasia 


and Lacedzmonia’*, loannina was taken a. p. 1350, by Stephen 


Kral of the Triballi or Servians, who had previously invaded 
the lands of the Empire and seized upon the Grecian Vlakhia’, 
the government of which he bestowed with the title of Czesar 
upon one of his officers named Prélubo ([Ipédouproc). The 
despotate of AXtolia he gave to his own brother Simeon, who, on 
arriving at Ioannina, married Thomais, daughter of the last 
despot Iohn, whose son Nicephorus was then a hostage (dunpoc) 
at Constantinople, where he espoused a daughter of John Canta- 
cuzenus. Anna, widow of John, and late queen (facidic) of 
the despotate, soon after the union of her daughter with Simeon, 
was married to a brother of the Kral Stephen, named Comnenus, 
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who assumed the government of Kanina and Beligrad (Berat). 
On the death of the Kral and of the Caesar Prélubo, Nicephorus 
was sent by the Byzantine government to recover the Despotate ; 
upon which Simeon, with his wife Thomais, retired to Kastoria, 
where Simeon was proclaimed by his troops king of Servia, 
although Ureses (Ovpéonc) son of Stephen was already reign- 
ing; and the widow of Prélubo, with her son Thomas, fled from 
Trikkala into Servia, where Ureses caused her to espouse another 
Servian chieftain named Khlapeno (XAdzevoc), who had made 
himself master of Berrhoea, and some other places on the Greek 
frontiers. A year after his marriage, Khlapeno marched into 


Vlakhia and took Dhamasi’, which he gave up to Simeon on 
condition of receiving Simeon’s daughter as a wife for his son-in- 
law Thomas. ‘The nuptial ceremony was performed at Trikkala 
by the metropolitan bishop of Larissa, after which Thomas re- 
turned with his wife and mother to Khlapeno. 

Nicephorus found Vlakhia occupied by Servians, and the 


Despotate ravaged by Albanians, and lost his life in a battle with 


the latter on the Achelous’? in the year 1358, having reigned 


little more than three years. Simeon now re-occupied both 
Vilakhia and the Despotate, placed Thomais, by whom he had a 
son and daughter, in Trikkala, as the chief town, went himself 
to occupy Arta and Ioannina; but was soon recalled from thence 
by the affairs of Vlakhia, where he was obliged to oppose the 
designs of Khlapeno, who had established himself at Berrhcea. 
The southern part of the Despotate now fell into the hands of 
the Albanians, of whom Ghino Vaia (Tivoc Badiac) established 
himself at Anghelo-kastro (in the A£tolian plain) and Petro 
Ledésa (Ilérpoc Aewoac) at Arta and Rogts. Some Greek lords 
who occupied certain castles in the district of Vagenitia *, in con- 


junction with the Ioannites, sent to Simeon to request his pro- 


1 The fortress of Dhamasi in the 
valley of the Titaresius has been 
noticed in page 299 of this volume. 

2“ epi re xwoioy 'Ayedwor mpoc- 
ayopevdpevov,” 
(1. 4, e. 43), speaking of this event. 


says Cantacuzenus 


In those ages there was a bishopric 


of Achelous under the metropolitan 


of Naupactus, and an_ inhabited 


on the river of that name, 


through which Benjamin of Tudela 
passed in his way from Arta to 
Anatolik6. 

3 Bayevnria was the name of a 
district near Ioannina, as appears 
from Anna Comnena, I. 5, p. 133 
Paris. Vaghenéti is still the name 
of a small village to the N.W. of 


Ioannina, 
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tection against the Albanians, and a governor. He recommended 
Thomas, his son-in-law, who received the Ioannite deputation 
at his residence at Vodhena (Edessa), accepted the proffered 
honour, and in the year 1367 made his entrance into Ioannina 
with his queen Angelica Palzeologina. 

One of the first acts of Thomas was to banish the bishop 
Sebastian, to give the villages belonging to the church to his 
Servians, to turn some of its buildings into magazines of hay 
and corn, and to rob the church of its plate, &c. (Oelwy oxevdr). 
Some of the leading men of Ioannina he imprisoned, tortured, 
and plundered, others he forced to fly. Vardhin6d, governor of 
the castle of St. Donatus (Paramythia), and John Kapsokavadhi, 
who held the tower (avpyoc) of Areokhovitza’ revolted, and 
many of his own Servians quitted him. He encouraged traitors 
and informers, and made one of them named Michael Apsaras his 
chief minister with the title of Protovestiarius. The city having 
been desolated with a plague in 1368, he obliged the widows of 
the rich men who had died of it to marry his Servians, and de- 
prived the orphans of their inheritance. He loaded the artisans 
with forced contributions, extorted money under the bastonnade, 
exacted gratuitous labour from the citizens, legalized places of 
public prostitution, and derived a profit from their monopoly, as 
well as from that of wine, corn, meat, cheese, fish, and fruits. 
For three years the lands of Thomas were ravaged, and the city 
blockaded by Ledésa and his Albanians, until Thomas gave his 
daughter Irene in marriage to John the son of Leosa, after which 
[oannina was for five years at peace with the Albanians ; though 
Thomas, who had received some children of Albanian chieftains 
as hostages, threw them into prison. He showed his talent for 
evil in the invention of dungeons and places of torture. In 1374, 
a plague breaking out at Arta carried off Peter Leésa, upon 
which John Spata came from the Achelous and took possession 
of that city, and then marching against Ioannina, ravaged the 
lands and forced the despot to shut himself up in the city. 
Spata is described as active, handsome, accomplished both in 


word and action, and possessing theory as well as experience 


(Oewpia ydp kat moatic iv év a’r@). In 1375 a second plague 


' Probably the present Tzerko poovpia rie Bayevnriag before 


vitza, and apparently one of th mentioned. 
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at [oannina carried off Irene. Spata did not discontinue hostili- 
ties until Thomas had given him his sister Helene with presents 
in marriage. The despot next endeavoured to collect a body of 
troops, consisting of robbers and vagabonds, to oppose the Alba- 
nians. Listening to the false accusations of Apsards, he ill- 
treated his wife Angelica, and soon afterwards fell into the most 
shameful debaucheries. In 1378, Ghino Frati, with the Alba- 
nians of Malakassi, marched against Ioannina; but on the 14th 
of September was defeated, taken, and forced to walk into the 
city with a drum upon his shoulders: the prisoners were sold. 
The same year the grand master (6 péyac Matorwp) blockaded 
Arta; but the Adbanians, collecting their forces, defeated him, 
made him prisoner, and delivered him to Spata, who sold him a 
few days afterwards’. Thomas soon afterwards marched against 
the Albanians, and blockaded them in Arta. In 1379, the Mala- 
kasséi again marched against Ioannina, and in February, by the 
treachery of a deaf ferryman named Nicephorus, transported a 
body of more than 200 chosen men into the town, who took 
the upper fortress’ (roy éxavw youvddy) while the main body 
was landed in the island, from whence, having obtained a 
great number of canoes and _ boats (pnovdtvAa Kat PBapxace), 
they advanced towards the city, but were opposed on the lake 
by the citizens with two boats and a few canoes. In the town 
the citizens fought for three days, both with those in the upper 
fortress, and against other Albanians who attacked the city on 
the land side, until by the assistance of St. Michael, to whom 
their prayers were addressed, they put the invaders to flight, 
which induced those in the fortress to surrender at discretion. 
Thomas then confined the chiefs of the Albanians in the citadel, 
gave up the soldiers to the people to be sold, cut off the noses 
of the Bulgarians and Vlakhi, and claimed the surname of Al- 
banian-killer (’AAGaviroxrévoc). In the month of May, Spata 
marched against Ioannina, ruining the villages and vineyards, 
upon which Thomas hung his Albanian prisoners on the towers, 
or cut off their limbs and put out their eyes, which he sent to 


1 The grand master here men- family in 1380. But, according to 
tioned seems evidently to have been Vertot, he was taken, not at Arta, 
J. F. D’Heredia, grand master of but at Corinth. 

Rhodes, who was a prisoner in Alba- 2 Perhaps at Litharitza. 


nia three years, and ransomed by his 
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Spata, continuing these cruelties until the latter retired. About 
this time having discovered a conspiracy he put the leaders to a 
cruel death, together with some who were innocent, and banished 
others whom he or his minister Apsaras had accused. He in- 
creased the imposts, the angaria, and monopolies; and when 
many of the people betook themselves to flight to avoid his 
tyranny, he gave their property to strangers. Near upon 
Christmas of the same year (1379) Theophylakto and Khondézi 
(Xovrénc), two archons from near Kastoria, came to request 
him to take possession of the castle of Servia (ro xaorpoy rev 
Xep(3iwy), but he put them in prison in order to extort money 
from them. 

In the beginning of the year 1380, at the instigation of 
Khukhulitzas (rot XovyovNirfa), he threw many of the magis- 
trates (éyxpirove) into prison. Manuel Filanthropiné, the chief 
secretary of the town (xpwraonkphrny), whom he liberated, and 
had pretended to restore to favour, he poisoned with a cup of 
wine; and the president (rpoxaOjpevoy), Constantine, whom he 
had detained five years in prison, he banished to Vursina, 
(Bovpciva), after putting out his eyes. Some others he de- 
prived also of their sight, and many he sold ; so that every place 
was full of the people of Ioannina while the town itself was 
depopulated. Having invited the Turks to his assistance, one 
of their chiefs named Isaim, on the 2d June, 1380, took pos- 
session of Vela and Opa, and obliged the Mazarakéi and Zeno- 
vis¢i to shut themselves up in their towns (eic rae IoXir- 
fac). Thomas then occupied the castles (kaoré\ca) of Vursina, 
Kretztnista, Dhragomi, Areokhovitza, and appointed their 
archons to be captains (kepadadec) and judges (Zovravaior), but 
continued to persecute the Albanians and Ioannites. He im- 


prisoned Isaia, prior (kaOnyovpevoc) of the monastery of the 


Holy Providence (rij¢ Hpovotac) at Métzovo, and after receiving 
200 aspra from his friends as a redemption of his eyes, put 
them out, sold the prior, took possession of the monastery, and 
expelled its inmates and parishioners (zapotxkovc). About the 
same time he purchased St. Donatus (Paramythia) from Mupot- 
poBéproc. In 1382 he employed Kosti, with a body of Turks, 
to obtain the country of the Zulanéi (ZovAavéor), and on the 
5th May Isaim took Revniko (Pevrijxov). Spata marched to 
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Arali, when his son-in-law, Mupoipakagcavoc', having been re- 
ceived in Joannina with great honour, made peace by which 
Spata obtained the cession of Vela, Dhryndépoli, Vagenetia, and 
Malakassi, as far as Katina, and his son-in-law the country of 
Zevemveséi (ZePeuPecator). Nevertheless in September, 1383, 
Spata again came to demand the dowry of Helen, but Thomas 
induced him by some trifling gifts to return. 

Thomas sent Gabriel, prior of the ’Apyipadydptoy’, and the archon 
Mangafa to Constantinople, to obtain from Manuel Palzologus 
that emperor’s confirmation of him in the government of the 
Despotate. On their return, Thomas was invested by them 
with the insignia of the office (ra deororixa détwpara). On this 
occasion divine service was performed by Matthew, who had been 
recently made metropolitan bishop of Ioannina, to which dignity 
the metropolitan throne of Naupactus was also attached (éréywy 
kat rov Navraxrouv Opdvov). Thomas not permitting Matthew to 
remain at Ioannina, he resided at Arta. A.D. 1385, in the time of 
vintage, a large body of Turks under Demir Tash (Tapovpracne) 
made an incursion towards Arta, and carried away many persons 
into slavery. Spata sent Bishop Matthew and Kalognomo to 
the Despot to propose a joint expedition against the Turks, but 
Thomas detained Kalognomo, banished the bishop, and gave his 
church to the Devil (ré Levvayepip). 

At length in the same year, on Wednesday the 23d December, 
in the fifth hour of the night, Thomas was slain by his own 
body-guards, Nikeforaki, Artavésto, Rainaki, and Antonio the 
Frank. The Ioannites then assembled in the Metropolitan 
church (év 77 pntpo7dXer), demanded their lawful queen An- 
gelica, and performed homage to her (rpooxvvotorv). She sum- 
moned Meliglavo and Theodore Apsaras, who buried the apos- 


1 Arta, which was then considered and Messire Macagiano, or some 


the capital of Acarnania, had been 
occupied not long before, with some 
other places in southern Epirus, by 
Charles Tocco I., Count of Cefalonia 
accompanied by several adventurers 
from Naples, (Chalcocond. 1. 4, p. 
111, Par.) among whom were pro- 


bably two named Messire Roberto 


name not very different. 

2 The Arkhimandrio still exists, 
it is a convent established by some 
monks of Mount Sinai, who had re 
moved from that place, and, like the 
convent on Mount Sinai, is dedi 
cated to St, Catherine. 
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tate', and declared Iodsaf, the brother of Angelica, king 
The queen (4 Basiktcoa) was kind to 
all, and sent letters to recal those who were in banishment. 


(Bacréa eiapépovar). 


Spata, as soon as he heard of the death of Thomas, marched to 
Ioannina, and invested it with his Albanians, upon which Ioasaf, 
with the advice of his council, offered Angelica in marriage to 
Iza (‘IZaod), a lord of Cefalonia (cic ryv Kepadnviay avbévrny). 
Michael Apsarés was then tried, deprived of his sight, and 
banished. 


On the 30th Jan. 1386, Izav arrived at Ioannina and was 
The Czesar Stephen, and the Ka:odpioca 
(mother of Angelica) came to Ioannina, the latter as tapdyupdoc 


declared Despot ’. 
at the celebration of the marriage. The new despot being a good 
Christian (gAdxptorog @y), re-established Matthew on the Me- 
tropolitan throne, and restored the church property. In concur- 
rence with queen Angelica and king Iodsaf, he emptied the 
prisons, destroyed the dungeons, closed the places of debauchery, 
restored houses to their proper heirs, and abolished the forced 


servitude and the corporal punishments which had been esta- 


1 Though the author makes use 
of this word more than once, it does 
not appear that Thomas ever became 
a Musulman. 

2 From the description given of 
Iza, as a lord (or the lord) of Cefa- 
lonia, we might suppose that the 
person intended was Charles Tocco, 
son and successor of Leonard Tocco, 
a Neapolitan, who about 1357 re- 
ceived a grant of Cefalonia, Zante, 
and Santa Maura, from the titular 
Greek emperor Robert I1.; for ac- 
cording to Orbini, Charles obtained 
the dukedom of Ioannina by his 
marriage with Angelica. (See Du- 
cange, Hist. de Const. 1.8. ¢. 25.) 
But her union with "IZdovdog is 
confirmed by Chalcocondylas; from 
whom we learn also, that Izaulo was 
succeeded by a Charles, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Renier Acciajuoli, 


duke of Athens, and who was Charles 
II. grandson of Leonard. In the 
circumstances of the murder of Tho- 
mas, Chalcocondylas differs from the 
new authority; from the latter it 
would seem, that Izaulo was not then 
at Ioannina, whereas the Athenian 
historian asserts, that Izaulo was the 
paramour of Angelica, and himself 
the murderer, having been intro- 
duced by her into the chamber of 
Thomas. Chalcocondylas farther re- 
marks, that Izaulo was unfortunate 
in war, but that IoAnnina was never 
taken, having fallen into the hands 
of Duke Charles, (6 nyepwv Kapo- 
doc), by invitation of the people. 
This also agrees with the MS. as 
far as it goes; whereas the authori- 
ties of Ducange represent Spata to 
have been lord of Ioannina as well 
as of Arta. 
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blished by Thomas. He was then complimented by the Ioan- 
nites with the titles of ravunddraroc, and éxAaprpdraroc. Spata 
having moved against Ioannina, Izai obliged him to retreat, 
and made peace with the other Albanians. Paledlogo Vrioni, 
brought the insignia of the despotate from Constantinople and 
crowned Izati (kal éore~e rov “Ifaov), the bishops of . Velas 
and, Dryinopolis and the Metropolitan of lodnnina. performing 
the holy offices. In the same year (1386) Bishop Matthew 
died, when the Servians endeavoured to obtain the property 
of the church, but Izai prevented it, and appointed provisionally 
Gabriel prior of the Arkhimandrio, who, was recommended to 
Constantinople as a fit successor to Matthew, by the chief persons 
of the Despotate and ofits church... In.the year (1887) the 
Despot visited the Emir (Apypa!), A thunderbolt fell on the 
belfry of the monastery and destroyed.fourteen persons. In 
1388 Gabriel. proceeded to. Constantinople to ask for the vacant 
throne of Ioannina, and in March 1389 returned as Metropolitan 
bishop. In 1389 the Emir Murat (6 ’Apnpde “Apovpdr) and 
Lazarus (king of Servia). were both killed in battle’. In July 
Spata marched from Arta, and pitched his camp before Ioannina, 
when the Malakasséi revolted and submitted to him (roy mpoo- 
xuvover). He then ravaged the country, destroyed the vines, and 
took Veltzista. The bishop of Vela, possessor, by the conces- 
sion of Izat, of Vrivia (Bo:/3/a), submitted to Spata, and gave 
up the fortress to him. Izai was not permitted by his.friends.to 
go forth to battle, but he sent the Zagorites and his other troops 
against Spata, who defeated them, and launching two galleys 
(karepya) on the lake, sunk one which the Despot sent against 
them... The Caesar (Iodsaf) came to the assistance.of Izav, from 
Vlakhia (Thessaly), and. Melktsi (MeAcotone) from the Sultan 
at Thessalonica, upon which Spata retired. The Despot, then 
proceeded with the Turkish chief and the Cesar te Thessalonica, 
where he resided fourteen months ; then returned by the Ache- 
lous, to Arta and to Joannina, which he entered. Dec. 1392. 
[oannina now enjoyed four years of peace. Izat is praised by 
the author for frequently consulting the bishop. 


1 Sultan Murat [. 2 At Kossovo. 
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In December, 13895, Queen Angelica Duczena Palzeologina 
died. Who can describe (adds the author) the cries of the city, 
the ‘hymns, the ‘candles, the psalmodies, the ‘condolences, the 
lamentations (rove Kpdrove rijc TOEwWC Tove TOTe, Tove bpuvove, 
rac Naprddac, tae Wadpwolac, rade rpdc aXAHAOvE oupTroKac Kal 
Ophvove, &e.) After the proper period of mourning (évrehéoac 
rac mevOipove hpéoac déiwe) Iza was persuaded by the archons 
and bishop, for the sake of the public safety, to marry Irene, 
daughter of Spata. Not long after the marriage, Vranézi, who 
had returned with Izat from Thessalonica, was routed by Spata 
at Dhrysko, and driven back as far as Fanaroméni, but while 
the Albanians were indulging in plunder they were attacked near 
Paktora (rd¢ Tdxropae), and suffered considerable loss. 

April 5, 1899.°‘Izaa marched’ against Zenevisi with all 
his forces, collected from’ Malakassi; Mazaraki, Papingo, Za- 
goria, Dhryndépoli, Arghyrokastro and Great’ Zagéri. As he 
was advancing from Mesopétamo towards ‘Dibra he was at- 
tacked in the midst of a fog and tempest by Ghiéni, and having 
been defeated and taken prisoner, was put in chains at Arghyr6- 
kastro, together with his archons. But the noble families of 
Florence to whom he was related’, having made interest for 
him, he was permitted, through the influence of Venice, and the 


mediation of its bailo at Corfii (ror Bdidov rév Kopvddy), to pur- 
chase his liberty for 10,000 sequins (¢Awpia), After remaining 
some days at Corfi he proceeded to Santa Maura, and from 


thence to Grovaléa (TpoBadaiac cic rd pépn), where he was 
received by Spata and his brother Sguro. He then proceeded to 
Arta, and on the 17th July, 1399, re-entered Ioannina. 

April 28, 1400, Spata died, and was succeeded at Arta by his 
brother Sguro, a few days after which the Servo-Albano-Bulgaro- 
Waliachian Vonk6i (ZepBarBavoBovdryapdBdXayoc BoyKdne) made 
his appearance, drove out Sguro, and plundered and banished the 
chief persons. 

The MS. concludes with the author's lamentations for the fate 


1 According to Chalcocondylas, have learnt, that he was of a Spanish 
’1Zdovdoc, was from Naples (ei¢ rv _— family, and his real name Inico de 
apiorwy Tapbevorne Baottéwe. 1.4. Davalos. Fam, Dalmat. xv. 4. 

c, 112.); but Ducange seems to 
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of Arta, or Acarnania as he calls it, according to a common sole- 
cism of the learned of those times. 

Another MS., which like the former has been published by M. 
Pouqueville, after briefly enumerating the European conquests 
of the Ottoman Emperors, states that when Sultan Murat II. 
had regained all those cities and provinces in Europe which had 
been lost to the Turks, when his grandfather Bayazid was defeated 
and taken by Timtr Khan; the Ioannites perceiving that the 
Sultan exercised great cruelties over those whom he conquered, 
collected an army for the defence of Mount Pindus, and the 
other passes of Epirus. Twice Murat sent his forces against 
them, and twice was defeated by the gallant conduct of the 
Greeks, aided by the strength of the places. The Sultan then 
wrote a letter to the Joannites, representing that God had set 
no bounds to his empire, that with the exception of their moun- 
tains, all Greece had submitted to him (£w dd rad Bovydcac 
ddot p’ erpookvynoay), and that he recommended them therefore to 
deliver up their city to him, if they wished to avoid the fate of 
those who had been cut off by the sword, or sold as captives. 
He swore not to eject them from their castle (dro ro Kdorpoy 
oac) if they were faithful to his government. The Ioannites 
considering that many strong fortresses had submitted to the 
Ottomans, and that their own was small and feeble, sent the 
keys to Murat at Thessalonica, The treaty was sworn to on 
both sides, a khatisherif was received by the Ioannites, and 
the keys were delivered to Murat, who sent eighteen Turks to 
take possession. As soon as these arrived, they required the 
cannon to be fired as a mark of rejoicing, and the church of 
St. Michael, situated on the towers of the castle (kempévny eic 
rove mupyouve Tov Kaorpov), to be destroyed. They then built 
houses for themselves in the part of the city now called Turko- 
paluke, and on the refusal of the Greeks to give them wives, 
complained to Murat, who sent a firmahn (ypdypa Baorducor) 
authorizing the Turks to take such women for their wives as might 
please them. The envoy of the Sultan, who brought the paper, 
entered the castle in company with the Turks on a Greek festival, 
and waited at Pantokratora outside the Metropolitan church, 
until the Greeks with their wives and families came out of the 
church, when each Turk as he saw a young woman that pleased 
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him, took off his outer garment (ro ¢dpepa), threw it over her, 
took her by the hand, and led her away as his wife. Some 
days afterwards the Christians finding their lamentations useless, 
ceased to grieve, and some of them began to console them- 
selves by saying, that perhaps (rdya) those Turks were lords and 
archons, not inferior in honour to themselves; they sent dowries 
(xpotka) therefore to the houses of their daughters, and to each 
a female slave and a nurse (play dovdAny Kal play Bucaorpayr), 
to which were added arable lands, meadows, and other gifts 
(Zevyadareia cal AiPddua Kal dda yapiopara), and thus the im- 
pious race of Hagar prospered (rdv ‘Ayapnv@y* yévog érpoxwpet). 
Next follows an account of an insurrection, called % éravaoraotc 
rov Xkvdoodgov, or the insurrection of the Skylosoph or Dog- 
sophist, which gave the Turks a pretext, founded on the letter 
of Sultan Murat, for expelling the Greeks from the castle of 
Ioannina, and depriving them of their lands and timaria. In 
the year 1611 (says the MS.), Dionysius, bishop of Tricca, 
who had been deprived of his dignity because he had been 
guilty of astrology, fortune-telling, and other unworthy acts, 
and who had fled to Italy, returned from thence and took up 
his abode at the monastery of St. Demetrius, between Kera- 
sovo and Radhovisti. After some time he came to Ioannina, 
where, observing that the Turks were not numerous, and that 


they did not reside in the castle, he informed one Tagas and 
some other friends that he had ascertained by astrology that he 
was destined to give liberty to Ioannina and other places, and 
that eventually the Sultan himself at Constantinople would rise 
from his seat at his approach. Then quitting the city he marched 


about the country with a wooden drinking vessel (w\éoxa) at his 
back, haranguing and giving wine to the peasants and shep- 
herds, a large body of whom, after committing some drunken ex- 
cesses in various places, at length attacked the Turkish villages 
of Turkograniza and Zaravusa, distant two hours from the con- 
vent of St. Demetrius, murdered the inhabitants and destroyed 

‘ } oO d So ot 
the villages. In the night of the tenth of September they en 
tered Ioannina, set fire to the house of Osman Pasha, who 


1 This word is much used by the from Ismael and Hagar, the slave of 
Byzantines and modern Greeks. It Abraham, whence they are often 
supposes the descent of the Turks called ’IopanAtra. 
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escaped with difficulty, and burnt in it several men, ‘with the 
imperial treasure. They then cried Kvpre éXénoov’ “and down 
with the kharatj} and anazili®.”’ The Turks, mounting on 
horseback, fell upon the half-armed Christians, killed the inno- 
cent as well as guilty, and the next morning, being Sunday, 
slew many of the peasants as they were entering the town ; had 
they not been prevented by some of their own ~ chiefs, they 
would have put to death ali the Christians in the castle. Diony- 
sius, seeing his followers dispersed, fled to hide himself in a 
cavern at the church of St. John Prodromus, where now stands 
the mosque of Aslan Pasha. Here the Jews, having discovered 
him, brought him bound to the Turks, who, without any in- 
quiry, flayed him alive, and filling the skin with straw, sent it 
from town to town, and at length carried it to Constantinople, 
where it is said the Sultan happened to rise from his seat out of 
curiosity to see it, and thus fulfilled the Skylosoph’s prediction. 
His followers taken at Ioannina were given over to the Jews, 
who, delighting in an opportunity of tormenting Christians, 
roasted some by a slow fire, suspended others by iron hooks, 
and invented other cruel modes of putting them to death. The 
Turks then destroyed the convent of St. Demetrius, except the 
church, dispersed the monks, and confiscated the property of 
the monastery, which possessed eighteen metékhia. By a khati- 
sherif of the Sultan, the Christians were driven out of the fortress, 
and deprived of the privileges which they had hitherto enjoyed 
by treaty. 

To this MS. is appended a chronicle of events, of which the 
following are the heads. 
1431. Oct. 9.—Ioannina taken by the Turks’*. 
1449. March 24.—Acarnania, otherwise called Arta, taken by 

the Turks. 

1599. Naupactis taken by the Turks. 
1683.—The Turks defeated with great loss by the Germans. 
1684,.—Aghia Mavra and Prévyza taken by the Venetians. 


1 The war-cry of the Greeks— from Meletius; the above agrees 
like the Allah! Allah! of the Turks. with that of the contemporary his- 


? A tax which had been recently _torian Phranza, from whom we learn 
imposed upon the Christians. also that Thessalonica was takén‘in 
% Another date of this event is April 1430. 
given, and a third, very erroneous, 
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1685.—Koroni, Kalamata, Zarnaké, and Avariko, taken by 
the Venetians. 

1686.—Mothoni and An4pli taken by the Venetians. 

1687.—Naupactus and all the Moréa taken by the Venetians, 
and Belgrade by the Germans. 

1690.—Nissa and Belgrade taken by the Vezir Kiuprili? 
(KiorptXjjc). 

1691.—The Germans captured Nissa and Sképia (Uskitip), and 
advanced to Kiuprili (Velesa). 

1691.—Avlona taken from the Venetians by Khalil Pasha. 

1700,—Sultan Mustafa II. made peace with the Germans and 
Venetians. 

1710.—A cloud of locusts descended from the north upon Arta. 
They began to pass on the evening of the 7th, and con- 
tinued all the 8th of September, darkening the sun. 

1714. Sunday, July 27.—A terrible earthquake at Patree, which 
threw belfries, houses, and rent from top to bottom the 
towers of the castle. 

——. Aug. 28.—-Another more dreadful at Cefalonia, where 
the Venetian admiral was at anchor with his fleet: the 
earth opened, hot water flowed out; 280 houses were 
destroyed, water issued from the earth, and the inhabitants 
lived two months in the gardens. 

1715.—The preceding signs were fulfilled (étAnpaOn ro advwOev 
onueiov). The Vezir marched with 60,000 men to 
Corinth, reduced all the Moréa in one month, and killed 
or enslaved more than 40,000 persons. 

1716.—The Vézir marched against the Germans with 40,000 
men, but was made prisoner with his army. 

1716. March 1.—An envoy from Constantinople arrived in 
Greece, with orders to collect provisions, and assemble a 


1 This celebrated Turk was named distinction; but when the indivi- 


Akhmét, and, as well as his father, 
son, and grandson, was distinguish- 
ed by the name of the birth-place 
of the first of the race, namely, 
Kiuprili (or Veles4), in the ancient 
Pzonia. The Turks, having but a 
small choice of names, sometimes 


add that of the father for the sake of 


dual’s fame is great, this is better 
attained by a gentile not always 
derived from the place of nativity. 
Thus the Dramali and the Kiutayf, 
so named from Drama in Thrace, 
and Kiutaya in Asia Minor, have 
been renowned in the Greek Reyo- 


Jution. 
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sufficient number of workmen to construct a road sixty 
feet in breadth from Larissa to Saiddha, for the use of 
an army destined against Corfi’. At Buthrotum the 
Seraskier Kara Mustafa Pasha, at the head of 65,000 
men, joined the Kapitan Pasha Djanim Khodja, who 
occupied the strait of Cassopo with sixty Sultanas, forty 
Galoons, besides Galiots, and other vessels. The Vene- 
tians from the Adriatic attacked them with twenty-eight 
ships, and after disabling several of the Turkish vessels, 
forced their way to Corfi. The Seraskier crossed into 
the island and encamped at Potamé, ten miles from the 
town. After twenty-seven days’ fighting, a heavy rain 
washed part of their stores and apparatus into the sea. 
It is said that the Turks saw an aged bishop ® threaten- 
ing them, and who was accompanied by many young 
men bearing lighted candles. Such was the terror of the 
Turks, that they abandoned tents, arms, horses, and the 
military chest. Many were drowned in endeavouring 
to regain their vessels. The fugitives returned to Ioan- 
nina with 2000 wounded, the greater part of whom 
died. 

July 25.— An adventurer arrived at Ioannina from 
Corfa, pretending to be the son of Sultan Akhmét by a 
Genoese lady. As soon as Sultan Mahmid was in- 
formed of it, he ordered the adventurer’s head to be 
brought to Constantinople, and his body was thrown 
into the lake. 

Dec. 22.—The bishop Hierotheus died, and was re- 
placed by Gregory of Constantinople. Ioannina was 
afflicted by a plague, which lasted from February to the 
festival of St. Demetrius (26th Oct. O. S.); from sixty 


sy 


es cf ee 
to eighty dying each day. 


1737.—An imposition of fifty-five purses on the town. 


1737. 


May 9.— A thunderbolt fell on the house of Miso, and 
burnt the tower (an omen). Miso was soon afterwards 


1 This road is still partly in exist- of Corfa. The real cause of the 
ence near Filiates. Turkish defeat was a sortie of the 
2 According to the Corfiotes, this garrison under Schullemberg 


was St. Spiridion, the patron saint 
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murdered in the pass of Tirnavo, going to Constanti- 
nople to lodge a complaint against Hadji Pasha. 

Jan. 4.—From the 5th to the 9th hour of the night the 
earth shook ten times (another omen). The Porte, for- 
getful of its salutary suspicion of the faithless Albanians, 
now, for the first time, appointed an Albanian to the 
Pashalik ; namely, Suliman of Arghyrokastro, a man of 
ability, but cruel, restless, and violent. He persecuted 
the Christian militia called the armatoli, put to death 
George, son of the aforesaid Miso, proestés of Zagori, 
who had opposed his extortions, and several others who 
had power or riches. At length, on the complaint of 
the Christians, the Porte ordered him to be beheaded. 
Kalo, a native of Ioannina, succeeded to the govern- 
ment. He was more moderate, but put to death the 
proestos of Zagori, Nutza of Vradhéti (Novrfay roy 
Bpadercvov), and soon afterwards himself died. He was 
succeeded by Kurt of Berat, who was commander of 
the Thessalian passes (Erapyoc tév OeoocadtkGy Acpfe- 
viwy), as well as Pasha of Ioannina. This Albanian 
showed from the beginning great enmity to the Christian 
armatoli, and persecuted them both secretly and in arms, 
so as to oblige many to fly to the mountains, from whence 
they descended, and plundered the places in Kurt’s go- 
vernment. He ruled fifteen years, died, it is said, of 
poison, and was succeeded by Aly of Tepeléni. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


TO THE 


FOUR VOLUMES. 


MO... 


P. 90, 1. 4. —The passage of Pliny referred to is as follows : 


“In Epiri ora castellum in Acrocerauniis Chimeera ; sub eo aque 
regie fons’ (H. N. 1.4,c.1). This seems to have been a 
fountain of mineral water, where some king of Epirus had built 
baths, but I was unable to identify it. 


P. 103, line 25.—It is remarkable that the order here referred 
to differs in the Latin and Greek versions of Ptolemy (1.3, c.14.); 
in the former it is Thyamis ostia, Sybota, Torone, Acherontis ostia. 
In the latter Ovdpuoc wor. éxGodal, Topwrn, LvBora. I am 
disposed to follow the former, as there is great probability that 
Torone, the Toryne of Plutarch, was the modern Parga. See 
Vol. III. p. 8. 

P, 290.—It has sometimes been supposed that the ovpryé 
évvedgwvog was that commonly called the Pan-pipe, and not the 
simple pipe here alluded to. Virgil, however, attributes seven and 
not nine pipes to that instrument. In reference to the pipes made 
of the thigh-bone of the eagle, it is remarkable that J. Pollux 
states that such a custom prevailed among the Scythians, particu- 
larly three tribes, one of which was named the perdyyAarvor, from 


their black cloaks (ZkiOac 6€ Kat padvora rovTwy ot ’Avdpopa yor 
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kat MeAdyyAarvoe kat ’Apipsaorol deroy Kal yuToy doroic ab- 
Anrixotc Eurrvéovory.—J. Poll. 1. 4, c. 10). Both the Karaginia 
and the pipes of the Vlakhi may therefore have originated in 
Scythia, from which direction this people undoubtedly came. 
The Latin word tibia implies that the Italians were in the habit 
of using the thigh-bones of birds or quadrupeds. 

P. 327, 1. 19.—TovA\tavoc, the modern name of the Silurus 
Glanis, is obviously a corruption of the TAavic alluded to by 
Aristophanes, Eq. v. 999, 1030, 1093, and compared by Athe- 
neus, 1. 7, c. 17, to the Latus of the Nile, which sometimes 
weighed 200 pounds. 

P. 444, 1. 3.—As both the French and English translator of 
Benjamin of Tudela have treated his travels as for the most part 
fabulous, itis fair towards the Jew to show that his route through 
Greece will bear examination. From Corfi he sailed in two 
days to Labta (L’Arta), where he found 100 Jews; Achilon 
(Achelous) two days by land, 10 Jews; Natolikon (Anatoliké) 
half a day; Patras, coasting by sea, one day, 50 Jews; Lepanto, 
by sea halfa day, 100 Jews; Cours, or Crissa, one day and a 
half by sea, 200 Jews. These (he adds) were the only inha- 
bitants of Mount Parnassus. [Hence his Crissa seems to have 
been the modern Krissé.|] Corinth, a metropolitan city, three 
days, 300 Jews; Thebes, a great city, three days, 2000 Jews, 
very learned, and skilful workers in silk and purple. ‘Egripo, 
a great ‘city, frequented by foreign merchants, one day, 200 
Jews; Jabustererisa, on the sea side, one day, 100 Jews; Ro- 
binica, one day, 100 Jews; Sinonpotmo, one day, 50 Jews. 
Here began Wallachia, the inhabitants of which were not Chris- 
tians, had Jewish names, and were in the habit of issuing from 
the mountains to plunder the Javanites (Greeks). [It appears 
from this mention of the Wallachians, that the route of Benjamin 
from ‘Egripo was not through Eubeea, but by the coast of Beotia 
and Locris, now almost depopulated. ‘The three last names of 
stations are evidently Greek. The second seems to have been 
Reveniko, a name not uncommon; the last indicates a river, 
probably the Spercheius]. Gardegi (Gardhiki) a ruinous place, 
two days, a small number of Javanites and Jews. [The ruins 
alluded to are probably those of Larissa Cremaste.] Armilo, 
two days, a great city, frequented by Venetian, Pisan, and Ge- 
noese merchants, 400 Jews. [This name is evidently Armyro ; 
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but as one of Benjamin’s days, according to their usual rate of 
sixteen or eighteen G. M., would have sufficed to carry him from 
Gardhiki to Armyré, I greatly suspect the Turkish Volo, which 
is just double the distance, to have been the Armyré of those 
days, the name being common in Greece for a maritime site. | 
From Armyré he proceeded in one day to a place named Bissino, 
inhabited by 100 Jews, and from thence sailed in two days to 
Salonski, built by Seleucus,—a great city, mhabited by 500 Jews 
(Saloniki). From Saloniki he travelled in thirteen days by land 
to Constantinople. 

Gerrans, the English translator of Benjamin’s work, particu- 
larly insists upon the statement of his arrival in three days in 
Wallachia from Negropont, as proving that this part of his jour- 
ney is a fiction ; whereas, in fact, it proves his veracity : for we 
learn from the Byzantine history that, in the twelfth century, the 
Wallachians were in possession of Thessaly, which was known 
abott that time to the Greeks by the name of Megali Vlakhia. 
The object of Benjamin’s travels seems to have been that of visit- 
ing his brethren, whose numbers he has stated at the several 
places which he passed through. 

P. 445, 1. 4.—Thessaliotis seems to have been ascribed by 
Strabo neither to upper nor to lower Thessaly. 


VOL. I. 


Pp. 10, 40.— The remarks of Herodotus (1. vii. c. 176, 
198, et seq.) translated in these pages, constitute our data 
for the coast line at the head of the Maliac gulf. ‘ The 
total distance from Trachis to the mouth of the Spercheius near 
Anticyra was forty-five stades, of which there were five stades 


from Trachis to the Melas, twenty stades from the Melas to the 
Dyras, and twenty stades from the Dyras to the Spercheius. 
The Asopus issued from a dvaogaé, or rocky gorge, near Trachis, 
from whence it flowed along the foot of the mountains (apa r7y 
ixwpénv tov ovpeoc), and after having received the Phcenix, 
joined the sea near Anthela. Between the mountain of Trachis 
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and the sea (é« rév obpéwy é¢ Oadaccay, kar’ & Toye wewb\torar) 
there was a plain, containing 22,000 plethra of land.” 

The “ mountain” along the foot of which the Asopus flowed 
was the north-western side of Mount Callidromus, the northern 
point of which it encircled at a very small distance, and there 
received the Phoenix: from thence it flowed in an eastern direc- 
tion more than a mile farther, through impassable marshes adja- 
cent to the sea-shore, until it was discharged into the sea oppo- 
site to the point of Anthela. Thus the ancient was longer than 
the present course of this river, which now falls directly into the 
Spercheius ; and thus it differs from the Spercheius, Dyras, and 
Melas, of all which the course has been prolonged through the 
new land at the head of the gulf, which the rivers themselves 
have formed. Not only towards the seahas the Asopus assumed a 
new direction, but as high up as its issue from the mountains, for 
those copious depositions from the north-western side of Mount 
Callidromus, which I noticed in p. 31, have evidently moved its 
whole course through the plain of Trachis farther from the foot 
of that mountain. 

With regard to the plain of Trachis, as we cannot suppose 
Herodotus to have alluded to the whole plain between Callidro- 
mus and the part of Mount Cita now called Katavothra, his 
remark is probably applicable to that portion of it which belonged 
to Trachis. The most natural boundary between the territory 
of Trachis and that of its next neighbour Anticyra was the river 
Dyras, which was twenty-five stades from Trachis. Now, the 
square of twenty-five stades is equivalent to 22,650 plethra, a 
number so nearly coinciding with that which Herodotus has as- 
signed to the plain between Trachis and the sea, as to afford a 
strong confirmation that the meaning of Herodotus was that which 
Lhave suggested. In this case the distance from Trachis to the sea 
was about three miles,and consequently the shore, at the beginning 
of the fifth century before the Christian era, after having followed 
a general line, parallel to the northern foot of Mount Callidro- 
mus, at a very short distance from the points of Alpeni, Anthela, 
and the Phceenix, but forming a bay between the two former, 
continued in the same north-westerly direction for a considerable 
distance, before it turned north to form the head of the gulf at 
Anticyra and the mouth of the Spercheius. 

With reference to the pass of Trachis, which was half a ple- 
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thrum in breadth, and one of the entrances into Greece (} dua 
Tpnxivoe éaodog é¢ tiv "Edda, TH orewordry hulwreOpov), it 
could hardly have been any other than the dcacdaé itself, or that 
ravine of the Asopus near Trachis, through which Hydarnes 
began his march over Mount Callidromus. 

P. 141, note 2.—If Zagora be a word of imperial Greek origin, 
it would seem to have been employed as expressive of the retired 
situation of the place or people to which it was attached; and 
although applied by the Greeks to the kingdom of Bulgaria, it 
may not always have indicated a Sclavonic settlement, as: this 
note supposes, as well as a remark in Volw IV. p. 167, in refer- 
ence to Zagori of Lpirus. 

P. 201, note 1.—The situation of the second battle of Sylla 
against the forces of Mithridates, which is described by Plutarch 
as having occurred not far from Orchomenus, and near the 
marshes, seems to be indicated by a large tumulus in the plain 
to the south of Orchomenus, distant half a mile from the right 
bank of the Cephissus, and not far from the marshes: | Here it 
was, therefore, that the great quantity of armour was found in 
the time of Plutarch, two centuries after the battle. 

Pp. 233. 243.—The situation of the Heracleium on one 
side of Thebes, and that of the monument of Iolaus on the other, 
as indicated, by Pausanias, illustrate the narrative which Arrian 
(Exp. Alex. 1.1. ¢. 7. et seq.) and Diodorus (1. 17. c. 8. et seq.) 
have left us of the capture of Thebes by Alexander the Great. 
I shall principally refer to that of Arrian, as it was derived from 
the memoirs of Ptolemy, son of Lagus. The temple, stadium, 


and gymnasium of Hercules, were in the south-western part of 


the lower city, to the left on entering it by the gate Electris. 
The gymnasium and stadium, named from Iolaus, in the latter 
of which was his monument, were on the outside of the gate 
Proetis; and beyond the stadium was the Hippodrome. ' As 
Pausanias adds that there was a road leading from the Hippo- 
drome to) Aereephium, which lay to the north-west of Thebes, it 
follows that the Hippodrome was in the plain to the north-west 
ofthe gate Preetis, nearly opposite perhaps to the! gate of the 
Cadmeia, named Borreiz, or the northern. » Arrian’ relates’ that 
when Alexander advanced from Onchestus: to’Thebes, he pitched 
his camp near the sacred land of Iolaus (kara ird rod *"ToXdov 
Téuevoc); making choice of this situation because it was near the 
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Cadmeia, where the Macedonian garrison was blockaded by the 
Thebans, who were in possession of the lower town, and had 
made a double line of cireumvallation round the Cadmeia. 
Alexander, on the day following his arrival, marched with his 
whole army to the gate which led to Eleutherz and Attica (the 
Electris), but made no attempt upon the walls of the city, and 
returned to his station near the Cadmeia, his object in this move- 
ment having apparently been that of demonstrating to the The- 
bans, who were in alliance with Demosthenes and the party 
opposed to Macedonia in Southern Greece, that he was aware of 
their expectation of succours from Athens as well as from the 
Isthmus, where troops from the Peloponnesus were already 
assembled, and that as he had an army of 30,000 infantry, and 
3000 cavalry, he was fully enabled to prevent an enemy’s force 
from entering the city. Though he received insults only in reply 
to his overtures tending to peace, he was still unwilling to pro- 
ceed to extremities, as he knew there was a party well disposed 
to him in the city; Perdiccas, however, without orders, began 
hostilities by breaking through that part of the enemy’s outer 
entrenchment which was near his own post; he was followed 
by Amyntas ; but endeavouring to penetrate through the inner 
line of circumvallation, he was wounded, and carried off the field. 

Thereupon Alexander sent to the support of Amyntas a rein- 
forcement of bowmen and Agrianes, remaining himself on the 
outside of the enemy’s lines, at the head of the main body (7d 
dynpa tov Makeddvwy xal rove tracricrag rove PactdtKovc). 
This reinforcement, in conjunction with the troops who had en- 
tered the entrenchments with Perdiccas and Amyntas, inclosed 
the enemy in a hollow, which led to the Heracleium, (é¢ riy 
koihnv 600v rv Kara TO ‘HpakXetoy depoveay,) and pursued them 
in that direction, until at length the Thebans having rallied, 
obtained in their turn the superiority, and followed the retreat- 
ing Macedonians towards the position of Alexander, who then 
advanced with his phalanx, and entered the lines. The contest 
was soon decided. ‘The Thebans were driven into the city with 
such precipitation that they neglected, or were unable, to shut the 
gates; and the Macedonians having followed them, some seized the 
walls, along which they proceeded into the Agora, while others, 
having effected a junction with the garrison of the Cadmeia, near 
the Ampheium, the united body advanced from thence into the 
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lower town (rapeOdrrec cic rv Kaduciay of pey éxeiOey kara ro 


"Apdeioy vv roic Karéxovoty ry Kadpelay ééPacvor é¢ ry addAnv 


ody. c. 8). The principal resistance was made at the Ampheium. 
If we may trust to the testimony of Polyzenus (1. 4. c. 12.), the 
operations in front of the Cadmeia were assisted by a portion of 
the army under Antipater, who from a concealed place advanced 
against the weakest and most undefended part of the walls, and 
when he had gained possession of his object, made a signal, 
on perceiving which Alexander exclaimed, we ijdn rdco OnBac 
éxot. The slaughter, loss, and destruction (says Arrian), which 
Thebes sustained on this occasion, had no parallel in Grecian 
history. A garrison was placed in the Cadmeia, the lower town 
was totally destroyed, and according to Diodorus, more than 
6000 Thebans were killed, and more than 30,000 enslaved. 

The Cadmeia having been at the northern extremity of Thebes, 
and the lower city in the hands of the insurgents, it was in the 
plain to the northward only that their double circumvallation 
was required, and here alone perhaps it was constructed, its 
western extremity resting upon the walls of the lower town, at 
the gate Homolois, and its eastern end at the Preetis. The 
hollow way, conducting to the temple of Hercules, could have 
been no other, as I conceive, than the ravine of the Platzidtissa, 
or Dirce, which leads exactly to that part of the site of the lower 
town where the Heracletwm was situated. It appears that 
Alexander’s camp extended across the plain lying to the north 
of the Cadmeia, in front of the enemy’s entrenchments, and that 
Perdiccas was stationed opposite to the opening of the vale of 
the Dirce, and to the north-western side of the Cadmeia. 

The Macedonians probably entered the lower town at the 
gate Homolois. The junction of the garrison of the Cadmeia 
with Alexander’s troops was evidently effected by means of a 
gate opening from the citadel into lower Thebes; and the 
Ampheium seems to have been a tower, or some building capable 
of resistance, not far from that gate; for this Ampheium is 
clearly not to be confounded with the barrow of Zethus and 
Amphion, on the outside of the northern gate of the Cadmeia ; 
nor is the Agora the same as that described by Pausanias, when 
Thebes was confined to the Cadmeia. 

The accompanying sketch, though showing only the general 
form of the ground, and not founded on any correct measure- 
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ments, or existing remains, may assist in explaining the preced- 
ing note. 

P. 323. The suburbs of Thebes.x—There were four suburbs or 
villages near Thebes, which no longer existed in the time of 
Pausanias, though some remains of the monuments for which 
they had been celebrated still marked their site. These were 
Potnize, Cnopia, Once, and Cynoscephalz. 

I. Potnie.—It is probable that Pausanias, by the words in 
Beeot. c. 8. rij¢ wédewe Céka padora dheotynKdre oradiove Iorviy 
éorwy épeimia, intended the distance from the Cadmeia, or Thebes 
of his time, and not that from the repiBoroe rot dpyaloy reixeve, 
or walls of lower Thebes, though, as immediately after noticing 
the inclosure of Amphiaraus on the way from Potniz to Thebes 
(ék Llorviy iovor é¢ O7/3ac), he proceeds to describe those walls 
and seven gates, it seems at first more natural to measure the 
ten stades from the gate Electr, as I supposed in p. 323. But 
in this case we must place Potniz on the crest of the ridge, or 
even on its southern slope, where no river exists; whereas, if we 
measure them from the southern wall of the modern town, which 
is nearly, if not exactly coincident with that of the time of the 
Antonines, Potniz might have stood upon the river Dirce, 
towards its sources, at about 400 yards from the walls of lower 
Thebes. And this proximity accords with Strabo, (p. 408. 412,) 
who states, not only that Potnise was near the city (‘Eovi dé Kal 
i) Aépxn kphyn cai Tlormat..... rij¢ wodewe TAnoiov), but that 
some of the critics even identified it with the Hypothebz of 
Homer (of pév déyovrar rodidtdy re ‘YroOnBac Kadovpevor, ot dé 
rac IHorvudc). This situation of Potniz accords also perfectly 
with a movement of the Thebans when opposed to Agesilaus in 
the year B.c. 377 (See Vol. 11. p. 475). The Aipxn kofvn seems 
to have stood at the gate Crensea, for Statius, the only author 
who names the gate of Dirce, agrees in all the cther gates with 
Pausanias, but omitting the Crenza. Probably in the time of 
Strabo, and much more anciently perhaps, the Dirce was an arti- 
ficial fountain, derived from the river, and which may have had 
the reputation of being the Aretia or fountain of Mars, at which 
Cadmus slew the dragon; for it is to be observed that Pindar 
and the Attic poets constantly allude to Dirce as a river, not a 


fountain, and so Pausanias also describes it. 
2. Cnopia.—I have alluded (Vol. II. p. 238.) to the situation 
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of this suburb of Thebes, the existence of which in the time 
of Strabo, though no longer in that of Pausanias, may be 
deduced from p. 404 of that geographer, where, in reference to 
the temple of Amphiaraus in the Oropia, he remarks, that the 
worship had been brought thither from Cnopia of the Thebaice, 
where the original Amphiaraeium was situated. (Ex Kywriag de 
rijc¢ OnBaixic peOipevpévoy dedpo TO “Apgtapdetov.) The exact 
position is shown by Pausanias, who in approaching Thebes 
from Plateea, describes between Potniz and the ancient walls of 
the city, on the right of the road, a small inclosure (epifodoe ob 
péyac), containing columns (the remains probably of a temple), 
within which it was asserted that no herb would grow, nor any 
animal enter, nor would birds alight upon the columns. Here, 
according to the local reports, Amphiaraus descended with his 
chariot into the earth, when he fled repulsed from the walls at the 
attack of Thebes by the seven chiefs. Strabo again alludes to this 
temple in the same page, in reference to an opinion maintained by 
the Tanagreei (Pausan. Boeot. c. 19.) to whom the deserted Harma 
then belonged, that this place situated on the road from Thebes to 
Chalcis, had received its name from the chariot of Amphiaraus ; 
according to this legend, Strabo observes, the chariot arrived empty 
at Harma, Amphiaraus having been thrown out on the field of 
battle at the place where his temple then stood (éxzeodvroc ék 


Tov &pparoc év TH paxn Tov’ Apdiapdov Kara TOY TOTOY, OV vUY 


éort TO iepdv abrov)—while others, he adds, meaning evidently 
those who maintained the Theban locality of the whole fable, 
asserted, that it was the chariot not of Amphiaraus, but of 
Adrastus, that had given name to Harma. The words év 7H 
paxn prove that Strabo here refers to a temple near Thebes, 
although, in speaking of the Amphiaracium of the Oropia, he 
seems to have adopted a different version of the fable, and to 
have supposed that it was there the earth opened to receive the 
hero and his chariot, and this notwithstanding the words of 
Sophocles, which he cites, and which clearly show that the poet 
supposed the event to have happened not there, but in the 
Thebza, 


mm d/F « y , , 
Edééaro payeioa OnBaia Kovic 


> ~ / wan 
Avrototy dmXote Kat TeTpwploTy Cipow. 


It appears, indeed, from Pausanias, that the Oropii-never 
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claimed the honour in question, but assented to the legend 
of the Tanagreei: déyerat d& "Apgrapdw gebyorre ék OnBwy d.a- 
oTHvat THY Yijv, Kal we adroy duod Kal rd dopa bredéEaro® why ov 
TavuTn oup/ival pacty, ada 7 gory &k OnBwr iovow éc¢ Xadkida 
"Appa kadovpevoy. Attica. 34. 

3. Once.—Although at this place there remained only in the 
time of Pausanias a statue of Minerva Onga, and an altar in the 
open air, there had formerly been not only a temple (see Vol. II. 
p- 234), but a suburb, as appears from the scholiast of Pindar 
(Ol. 2. v. 39. 48.), from Tzetzes (in Lycoph. v. 1225), and 
from the Lexicon of Phavorinus (inv, éy«ac), in all which Oncee 
is described as a kwpn rij¢ Bowriac, or a koun OnPHy, where 
Cadmus dedicated the statue of Minerva Onga. Here the ox given 
by Apollo as a guide to Cadmus lay down, thus signifying to him 
that he had arrived at the place where his colony was to be estab- 
lished. According toa scholiast of Euripides (in Phen. v. 1069), 
this mythus was recorded in the temple by an inscription, but 
which is probably of a late date: 


5 ‘ aS 2 \ b] ~ ef r tr 
Oykae vnocg 60 Etorivy “AOnvac, dv rore Kacduog 


ef a a 9 ¢7 e ” > la) 
Eicaro Povv @ lépevoer, br Exticev dorv 7d OfBac. 


Nothing unfortunately in this story fixes the exact position of 
Once, or of the gate Oncais (otherwise named Ogygia), before 
which it stood. But if the suggestions which I ‘have already 
ventured to make as to the other gates are not unfounded (see 
Vol. II. p. 241), the middle of the eastern wall of lower Thebes 
seems the most probable situation of the suburb and temple. 
We have seen that the Electris was at the southern, the Preetis 
at the north-eastern, the Borreiz or Hypsiste at the northern, 
the Neitis at the north-western extremity of the city.; and that 
of the. remaining three gates, two, namely, the Homeleis and 
Crenzea, are almost unavoidably placed in the western walls, 
On. the eastern side, therefore, there would have ‘been no gate 
between, the Preetis and\Electris, or between the north-eastern 
and southern parts of the circuit, unless the Oneais had been in 
some part of that interval. 

4. Cynoscephale.—I have already sufficiently adverted to the 
situation of this place in Vol. II. p. 474 et seq. It seems to 
have anciently occupied the projecting point of the low hills, 
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which advance into the plain to the northward of the Cadmeia, 
about 500 yards from it, where the river Dirce winds round the 
base in a northerly direction into the plain. 

P. 431. Mount Lycabettus.—In the same manner as I suppose 
the Pentelicum of Pausanias to have been the highest peak of 
the mountain more anciently and comprehensively called the 
Brilessus or Brilettus,—the former name in the time of the 
Roman Empire having displaced, in a great measure, the latter, 
in consequence of the fame of the quarries of Pentele near that 
summit,—so I am now inclined to believe that Anchesmus, 
which has not a very ancient sound, was a specific name of pos- 
terior origin attached to the highest point of Lycabettus, a name 
evidently belonging to the earliest history of Attica. Lycabettus 
comprehended perhaps all those inconsiderable ridges which 
extend north-eastward from the site of Athens along the right 
bank of the Ilissus towards Pentelicum, the principal summit, 
now the hill of St. George, having possibly derived its name 
Anchesmus from its position ayy, or near the city walls, and 
its adoption in common parlance in consequence of the increas- 
ing worship of Jupiter Anchesmius on that summit. | Every 
author who enumerates the Attic mountains includes among 
them Brilessus and Lycabettus, except Pausanias, who substi- 
tutes for those names Pentelicum and Anchesmus, neither of 
which names is found in any other author except Vitruvius, who 
alludes to the Mons Pentelensis. There is great reason to 
believe, therefore, that Pentelicum and Anchesmus were names 
not prevalent in common use until near the time of the Roman 
Empire. J had already stated in the Topography of Athens, 
p- 70, some reasons in favour of the identity of Lycabettus with 
the hill of St. George, derived from a fable of Antigonus 
Carystius, and from the words ‘ pingui melior Lycabettus oliva” 
of Statius; but, upon the whole, I there gave a preference to 
the ridges. near the Pnyx, following the supposed testimony of 
Plato... His words, however, will undoubtedly bear a different 
meaning from those which I deduced from them. Plato seems 
to be. describing (for his meaning is not clear) the ancient or 
fabulous state of the site of Athens prior to a certain deluge and 
sarthquake, which were said to have removed a great quantity 
of soil... The Acropolis was then so large as to extend to 
the Eridanus and Ilissus, and to comprehend within it the 
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Pnyx as well as the mountain Lycabettus, which is opposite 
\ ‘ F 

to the Pnyx.—ro 6€ mply év Eréow ypdrvw péyeoc hy mpdc Tov 
"Hovdavoy cat rov “INtaody droeBnevia Kai wepreidnpvia évrdg 

\ U \ \ ap) ef ov > ~ \ 
rov IlyvKa kai roy AvkaPnroy épov (al. dpoc) Ek Tov KaTayTLKOV 
IIvvxdce Exovoa.—However the latter words may be construed, 
Plato evidently meant to say that Lycabettus was opposite to 


’ 


Pnyx. If therefore by ‘‘ opposite” we may be allowed to 
understand diametrically opposite with reference to the general 
situation of the city and its circumference, it will follow, that as 
the Pnyx was near its south-western extremity, Lycabettus was 
to the north-east. And this interpretation is supported by the 
situation of Pallene ;—from whence Minerva in the fable of Anti- 
gonus was said to have brought the mountain, which she had 
intended for an outwork to the Acropolis, but which she threw 
down upon hearing of the birth of Erichthonius, for Pallene was a 
demus of Attica to the north-eastward of Athens, where Minerva 
was particularly worshipped. (V. Tr. of the R.S. of Literature, 
Vol. I. p. 141.)-—Nothing perhaps after all is of greater weight 
in this question than the general consideration, that there is no 
remarkable mountain worthy of the fame of Lycabettus near 
Athens, except that of St. George, including the ridge connected 
with it to the northward. In support of the identity of the peak 
of St. George with Anchesmus, there is not much to be alleged, 
this name occurring only, as I before remarked, in Pausanias, 
but his description of it as an dpoc ov péya, after mentioning 
Pentelicum, Parnes, and Hymettus, is perfectly appropriate. 
There is no other mountain within the horizon to which these 
words can be so well applied, and the dedication of such a summit 
to Jupiter is exactly conformable to ancient customs. 

P. 558.—An inscription found at Delphi shows that some of 
the records of the manumission of slaves were in the theatre, 


1 
and that the thes 


Corp. Inscr. Gr. Vol. I. p. 883. 
P. 572.—1It was worthy of notice here, that the three golden 


Hierum.-——See Boeckh, 


tyn wo « ort 
oo ’ s re 12) ae oz 


stars upon a brazen ‘Iordc, or staff presented by the A¢ginetans, 
and which in the time of Herodotus (vid. l. 8. c. 122) stood 
close by the silver vase of Theodorus the Samian presented by 
Croesus, seem to have followed the fate of the latter, as well.as of 


other similar objects, which had been converted into money. 
P. 585.—From a Latin inscription at Delphi (Boeckh. Vol. I. 
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p- 838.) we learn, that a promontory on the coast between Cirrha 
and Anticyra, which was the boundary between the districts of 
Delphi and Anticyra, was named Opus, or Opoenta. The latter 
form, which is the third case of Opoeis, shows that the use 
of that case in the names of places, now generally prevalent in 


Greece, was common as early as the second century. 


VOB SOT: 


P. 26,—The gentile of ‘lacy was either” [@axog or I0axde.— 
Etymol. M. in "I@akoc. 

P. 212.—Mount Dysorum.—I have to regret that the history 
of the Doric Race by Professor K. O. Miiller of Gottingen, was 
unknown to me when the parts of this volume relating to the 
ancient geography of Macedonia, were printed. My conclusions, 
however, in general coincide with those which that author’s ex- 
tensive reading and acute criticism have deduced from local in- 
formation, still more imperfect than my own. One of the most 
important points, in which I find myself at variance with him 
is the situation of mount Dysorum, which depends upon that of 
the lake Prasias, and upon the extent assignable to the Mace- 
donia of Herodotus, in his description of the embassy of the seven 
Persians who were sent by Megabazus, when he had reduced 
the Pzeones (about 507 B.C.), to demand earth and water, in the 
name of his master Dareius, from Amyntas I. king of Macedonia. 

“Eaore o€ é« rij¢ Upaorddog Nurne obvropoc Kapra éc rv Maxe- 
doviny’ mpra pev yap exerae rig ipuyye 70 péradXoy, é& ov 


/ , U ‘] a b bad > / € 
voTEpov TovTéwy TadavTov dpyupiov “AXElavepw typueone Exdorne 


, \ 8 \ \ / / / se 
epoira® pert dé ro perahNoy Avowpoy kaheopevor odpog breo arvra 


eivar év Maxedovin. Herodot. 1. 5, 6.17. 

M. Miiller considers the country:called Macedonia in this passage 
of Herodotus, to be that to the westward of the Lydias, pos- 
sessed by the Macedonic race when the ‘Temenide first’ esta- 
blished’ themselves in’ this’ country, and which may ‘be’ called 
Macedonia Proper. 

The following are the passages’ of ‘Herodotus, which seem: to 
support this view of the question. ‘The historian is describing 
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the arrival of the fleet of Xerxes in the bay of Saloniki. wAéwy de 
drikero é¢ Te THY MooELOnnEeyny Oé€opny Kal Duvddy re wédALy Kal 
Xadéorpyy em rov” Akvoy xorapor, d¢ cbpiler yoony rv Muydoviny 
re kal Borriatioa, rie Exovor TO Tapa Oddacoay orevdv ywoioy 
mode” Iyvat re kal Hedda. 1.7. c. 123. 

‘Qe O€ é¢ Thy O€opny azmixero 6 Répéne, WOpvce avrov rv orpa- 
tiny? éréoye d€ 6 orparoe avrow orparoredevdpevoc THY Tapd 
Odracoay ywony .roohvoe dotauevoc dro O€ppne morte Kal Tipe 
Mvuydoving péype Avdiew re rorapod Kai ‘Adudkpovoe, ot ovpiGovar 


ef 


~ oh IN 7} bd \ a, iN 
viv rhv Borriatioa te kal Makecovida, é¢ reuro peeOpov 70 vor 


r, ’ Q \ ? ! ~ 
TUUPLOYOVTEC® EGTPATOTENEVOYTO fev ay) EV TOUTOLGL TOLOL Xv 


ot PapPapo. 1.7. c. 127. 
From which testimony we may infer that the Lydias formed 
a junction at that time with the Haliacmon, and not, as at pre- 
sent, with the Axius; that between the latter river and the joint 
course of the two former there was a narrow portion of sea-coast 
belonging to the Bottiai', whose towns were Pella and Ichnz? 
that the sea-coast beyond the united channel of the two western 
streams belonged to the Macedonis, and (if we identify the 
Makedovin of Herodotus in 1. 5. c.17, with his [9 Maxédorvic in 
1, 7. c. 127), that Dysorum was the mountain which rises above 
Pella to the northward, and the lake Prasias that which lies 
between Doiran and the 4xius. Inno other way can we re- 
concile the assertion of Herodotus that the road was very short 
from the lake Prasias into Macedonia, nor even then would the 
agreement be very close, as the river Axius and its valley would 
still be interposed between the lake and Mount Dysorum. 
It is evident, however, that the conquest of Megabazus did 
not extend beyond the valley of the Strymon, though Homer 


1 In later times the whole mari- 
time plain at the head of the gulf of 
Saloniki, seems to have been divided 
between Mygdonia, or Amphaxitis, 
and Bottizis, for which reason I have 
so marked the latter on the map. 

? And, according to the Etymolo- 
gist, a third named Bottea, or the 
city of the Botteate. See p. 455 of 
this volume. It is almost needless to 
remark, that this gentile was one of 


those local niceties of orthography 


often neglected in the other parts of 
Greece. Thus we find that although 
Ce a ne La ee a ee _ 
Aiucyulaes Makes the aisuinetions oT 
Bottia and Bottice, or country of the 
Bottizi,in the names attached respec- 
tively in his time, to the western and 
eastern Bottizis, he also applies Bor- 
rtaia to the western, which, by Hero- 
. 73 
dotus, is named Borrtatic, and the 
people Borriatotr. And these were 
doubtless the forms in ordinary use 


among the Greeks. 
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places the Poeones on the Axius, and the banks of that river 
above Mygdonia and Bottiaea were still considered a part of 
Pzeonia in much later times’, for it is expressly stated by Hero- 
dotus, that the Pzeones subdued by Megabazus dwelt on the 
Strymon, (ei de ) Watovin érl ro Urovpdve worap@ weToAopevn. 
1, 5. c. 13.) and that one of their tribes were the Siropceones, 
or people of Sirrhe, now Serres. For this and other reasons 
(see page 210, et seq. of this volume) I have little doubt that 
the lake Prasias was the same as the Cercinitis or Strymonic 
lake, and consequently that Dysorum was a part of the moun- 
tainous range which separates the Strymonic plain from those 
which extend to Thessalonica and the Axius. By Makedovin in 
1. 5. c. 17, Herodotus probably meant the Macedonian kingdom 
of his own time, or at least of that of Amyntas, who, augmenting 
the conquests of his ancestors, had already made great advances 
towards the Strymon, at which river the Macedonian kingdom 
had arrived in the reign of Alexander I., son and successor of 
Amyntas. ‘All this country,” adds Thucydides, in describing 
the invasion of Sitalces and the Thracians in the reign of Per- 
diccas, son of Alexander, ‘is called Macedonia.” (ro 0é Evuray 
Makedovia kaXeira. 1. 2. c.99.) The extension of the name 
had probably kept pace with the conquest of the Temenidze, and 
already, in the reign of Amyntas, comprehended a great part of 
the country between the Lydias and the Strymon. 

P, 242.—Anna Comnena (1. 2, p. 60) notices the church of 
St. Demetrius at Thessalonica. 

P, 258.—Tzetzes, a writer of the same age as Anna, mentions 
also the Bapddpyn. Anna writes Bapdapoc, To Bapddpe or 
Bapddpwy is the modern form. 

P. 272.—The royal sepulchres of Auge were plundered by « 
garrison of Gauls, who were placed there by Pyrrhus, when he 
defeated Antigonus, and for the second time obtained possession 
of Macedonia.—Plutarch in Pyrr.—Diodor. Exc. de Vert. et Vit. 

29 


1,22. 

P. 291.—The river of Berrhcea may perhaps be the Olganus, 
which Stephanus (in Mée{a) on the authority of Theagenes states 
to have been named after a son of Beres, whose daughter Berrhoea 
gave name to the city. Mieza, which received its name froma 


1 'Thucyd. 1. ii. c. 99, 100. 
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sister of Berrhoea, appears as well from this as from other circum- 
stances to have been an important city of Macedonia, and it is 
one of those most difficult to place. The name would lead us 
to look for it in the same part of Macedonia as Berrhoea, which 
agrees with Ptolemy, who classes it among the cities of Emathia. 
Stephanus, on the other hand, still deriving apparently his in- 
formation from Theagenes, alludes to it as a ré7oc Xrpupdvoc, and 
adds that it was sometimes called Strymonium. Alexander the 
Great established an Aristotelian school at Mieza, and it was 
famed for a stalactitic cavern.—Plin. H. N. 1. 31, ¢. 11. 

P. 324, line 27.—Of the conjecture here advanced, I find a 
confirmation in Diodorus; namely, that Alexander returned to 
Pella after the siege of Pellium in Dassaretia, and previously to 
his rapid marches through Eordzea and Elimeia to Pelinnzeum in 
Thessaly, and from thence to Thebes, although Arrian has omitted 
to mention that return, and thereby has left the reader to suppose 
that Alexander marched directly from Pellium to Pelinneum, 
and that in his route he traversed Eordzea, which is quite incon- 
sistent with the situation of Eordzea, as deducible from othe 


er 
authorities. The words of Arrian are these: IIvOopévm dé 
’ 9) Pa ‘ ~ a f 2» ~ 2D 7 , a 7 
Arebavoow ra trav Onpaiwy, ovdapw@e EeddKEe duednréa Eivar 
v aS ‘ \ ’ IN la \ \ +h al ~ 
weeeeeee Aywr On mapa THY ‘Eopdatay re kat rv ’EXupuorey, 
kat rapa Tic Tuppalac cal [apavaiac axa, E3doptatoc aducvetrae 


éc WedAqvny (al. Wedivvay) rie Oerradiac. (De Exp. Alex. 1. i. 


¢ 
ce. 7.) Concerning which I have made (in Vol. IV. p. 120.) 


another observation, having no reference to the situation of 
Eordzea, namely, that the places mentioned by Arrian are not in 
their proper order; since Paravzeaought to precede Tymphea in 
proceeding from Elymeia, &c, to Pelinnzeum, which was doubtless 
the Thessalian town intended by Arrian. 

Diodorus, in reference to the march of Alexander to Thebes, 
states, that he received intelligence of the revolt of some of 
cities of Greece, particularly of Thebes, while he was employed 
in reducing the Illyrians, and other barbarians in that quarter; 
and that. he returned thereupon into Macedonia, with the inten- 
tion of losing no time in taking measures for suppressing) the 
troubles in Greece: wept tatra 0 dyro¢g abrov, mapijady rivec 
dmrayyé\Novreg moddove THY “EXAjvwv vewrepilety Kai moddAtte 
rig “EXAddve woreEte. TPdE ArdoracLy wopNKevar, padtora Oe 


? BY 


O22 " . , Pn, \ ~ ’ 5 = 
OnPalove émi d€ rovToe 6 Baoreve mapocuvOete exaviOer etc 
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THY Maxedoviay, omevowy rac card rv ‘EXAdda Tadoae rapayac. 
27.68. 

Diodorus, therefore, confirms Arrian in that part of his state- 
ment, which shows that Alexander received intelligence of the 
revolt of Greece while employed against the Illyrians: and by 
adding, that he returned to Macedonia previously to the adoption 
of measures for suppressing the troubles in Greece, that historian 
removes at once the difficulty arising from the assertion of 
Arrian, that Alexander marched through Eordzea in his way to 
Pelinnzeum, Eordzea having been exactly in the route from Pella, 
the capital of Alexander, to Pelinneum. I have to correct, 
however, the supposition, in Vol. III. p. 325, 1. 2. that Alex- 
ander received news of the revolt of Greece after his return to 
Pella; since Diodorus accords with Arrian in showing, that the 
intelligence reached him in Illyria. The reasons of his return- 
ing home before he marched into Greece, are not explained by 
Diodorus. 

P. 340, note.—The importance of Alcomenz on the Erigon 
may be inferred from Arrian (Ind. c. 18), who describes one of 
the Macedonian commanders of the triremes under Nearchus on 
the Hydaspes as HeiOwv Kpared ’Adkopevetc. 

P. 464, note 2.—It is here suggested that the Ariston, who was 
deprived of his kingdom by Lysimachus, as related by Polyzenus, 
was the same prince who, together with Aretas(Arrian. Exp. Al. 1. 3. 
ce. 12), commanded the Peeonians under Alexander in Asia; but this 
could not have been if Polyzenus was correct in describing Aris- 
ton as a petpadkoy, near fifty years having then elapsed from the 
time of the departure of Alexander into Asia. As itis not likely, 
though possible, that the Audoleon, who is proved by the Athe- 
nian inscription to have reigned in the archonship of Diotimus, 
B.c. 354, was the same as the Audoleon who was assisted by 
Cassander against the Autariate in 310, but more probable that 
the former was the father of the latter ; Ariston and Aretas, who 
commanded the Pwonians in Asia, may have been younger sons 
of the first, and brothers of the second Audoleon. It is natural that 
Audoleon should have sent his younger sons with his Pzeonians 


into Asia, and the more so perhaps as Pzeonia, which had been 
often opposed to Philip, had been recently subdued by Alexander. 
The Ariston who was forced to. fly from his kingdom. by Lysi- 
machus was probably a son of Audoleon II..and brother. of,‘the 
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Pzeonian princess whom Pyrrhus married. (Plutarch in Pyr.)— 
From a more correct copy of the Athenian inscription to which I 
have had access since chapter xxxi. was printed, it appears that 
the father of Audoleon I. was named Patraus, which not only 
fixes the hitherto doubtful origin of the coins inscribed TLAT- 
PAOY, but renders it probable that Agis, who died B.c. 359, 
was the elder brother of Audoleon I., and that he died young, 
after a short reign. The words indeed of Diodorus seem to 
imply that he died unexpectedly :— 06 ®i\urmoc . . . « drodvbelc 
O& TOU TOC "AOnvatove mod€pov, Kal nruvOavopevoc Tov Bacnéa 
rov Lawyer” Aye reredeurnkévar, Drédafe Katpor Eyery ExcOgcar 
rote Iatdor.—Diodor. |. 16. c. 4. 

P. 473.—-The following was accidentally omitted after the 
word Thessaly in the 19th line, “where he left Perseus with 
4000 men at the Fauces Thessaliz to watch the AXtolians while 
he marched himself against the Meedi.” This transaction oc- 
curred in the early spring of the year 211, B.C. and formed 
part of a succession of those rapid movements for which Philip 
was so remarkable. From Pella he moved to Oricus and Apol- 
lonia, from thence into Dardania, then to the Fauces Thessalia, 
or passes leading from the westward into upper Thessaly near 
Gomphi and Aiginium, from thence into Medica, then, in his 
way to assist the Acarnanes against the Attolians, as far as Dium 
of Macedonia, when, having received advice of the retreat of the 
/Etolians, he returned from Dium to Pella. The distance was 
not less than 1500 miles by the road, besides the excursions 
which always accompany military operations, and to which the 
historian particularly adverts when Philip was in the country of 
the Medi. 


VOL. IV. 


P. 328.—The ruins here mentioned are sometimes called Palea 
Férsala; and I have omitted in the text to notice also a fine 
source of water on the northern side of the hill, which concurs, 
with the insulated nature of the hill, in the midst of the Thessa- 
lian plains, to fix it for an ancient site. 
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P. 448.—As Lacereia is a name connected only with early 
history, Petra may possibly have been the appellation of the 
same place at a subsequent date, and thus may have reached the 
present day; for Petra of Thessaly was celebrated for the worship 
of Neptune, as we learn from Pindar. Pyth. 4. v. 246. and from 
Apollonius. The former addresses Pelias as Tat Tocedavoc 
Ilerpaiov, and Apollonius (1. 3, v. 1240) mentions the Thes- 
salian Petra as one of the places where Neptune was particularly 
worshipped :— 


Oioc 0" TaOpuov clou Llocevddwy éc ayavea 


ef ’ $ebauc. dT. fins sch ef Ag 
Aoppaoty EMPEPawe, 7] alLvaooy, yy Oye s Eovn¢ 


ASR ; Neat egy zm 

'Yowp, He Kar’ adoog “Yayriov ’Oyxnoroio, 

Kai re Kadavpevay pera 0) Oapa viooerat imrorc 
, e , ‘\ ini y / = , 

Ilérony & Atpoviny, 7 devopjevra Vepacordy’ 


yw » ) rr \ z oO; 
Totoe dp Ainrne KoAywy dyodc ev idéobat. 
c dp’ Ain 


P. 462.—The exact scene of the victory of the Romans over 
Philip at Cynoscephale, in the year B.C. 197, may possibly be 
ascertained by means of a passage in Livy, (1.°36. c. 8.) derived 
undoubtedly from Polybius; wherein he informs us, that when 
Antiochus was at Phere six years afterwards, preparing to act in 
alliance with the AXtolians against Rome, he employed 2000 men 
to collect the bones of the Greeks who had fallen at Cynoscephale, 
and that he formed them into a tumulus. Legati Larissam ad 
concilium Thessalorum sunt missi, et A‘tolis Amynandroque dies 
ad conveniendum exercitui Pheras est dictus: eodem et rex cum 
suis coplis confestim venit. Ibi dum obperitur Amynandrum 
atque /Etolos, Philippum Megalopolitanum cum duobus millibus 
hominum ad legenda ossa Macedonum circa Cynoscephalas, ubi 
debellatum erat cum Philippo, misit; sive ab ipso, queerente 
sibi commendationem ad Macedonum gentem et invidiam regi, 
quod insepultos milites reliquisset, monitus; sive ab insita regibus 
vanitate, ad consilium specie amplum, re inane, animo adjecto. 
Tumulus est, in unum ossibus, que passim strata erant, coacer- 
vatis, factus; qui nullam gratiam ,ad Macedonas, odium ingens 
ad Philippum, movit. 

P. 503.—The determination of the position of Cierium serves 
to restore the text of Scylax and Strabo, both of whom, it is now 
evident, noticed this place. It would seem from these two au- 
thors, that the name of the town was written Kiepoc, or Kiepoyr, 
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as well as Keégvov. In Scylax (Oerradia) we find Papcadoc, 
iepdv (Kiepov) Weddwwvatov. In Strabo, p. 435, as follows: 
mm @~ % oF \ a , Y ~ = , "> 

LduTa oO E, ore THC Oerradt joridoc, pPeac TWV TEGOAUPWY PEplLowy 
rie [o..... Oerjradiac, te iy Kal rd im’ Evpuridov kcal 6 


vA oc, EvOa ’AwdAAW |voc roU Buddaliov tepdy, Kai ”Tyvat érov 


Qo 9 > \ 


] Oéptlc i Iyvaia reludrac’ Kal Kiepoc 0 é¢ abriy ovyredeirac 


[Kal ra péxoe | Tig “ABaparviac. The brackets show the letters 
deficient at the end of each line in the best MS. of Strabo, that 
of Paris, No. 1397. See the French translation, Vol. III. 


p. 345. 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


¢, city—t. town—r. river—vil. village—mn. mountain—fn. fountain—isl. island— 
prom. promontory—mon. monastery—Hel. Hellenic—pt. port—up. upper—peo. 
people—Hp. Epirus—7h. Thessaly—JU1. Ilyria—Atto. ARtolia—Mac. Mace 
donia—Att. Attica—Bao. Beotia—Thr. Thrace—Dass. Dassaretia—A tin. Atin- 
tania—Thess. Thessaliotis—Hist. Histieotis—Phth. Phthiotis—Pelas. Pelasgiotis 
—Pho. Phocis—Acarn. Acarnania—Perr. Perrhebia—dist. district—or thus: 
loan. d. for Ioannina district, &e.—Where two names occur combined, as 
Mac.-Thr. or Beo.-Pho, &c. it implies that the place is on the borders of the 
two countries, 


Ancient Provinces, Territories, or Islands. 


ACARNANIA, chap. iii. iv. xxxii. xxxiii. ISLANDS of the ASG4&AN, chap. xxiii. 
XXXIV. —— of the IoNIAN SEA, chap. xxii. 

JENIANES, chap. x. 

ANTOLIA, chap. ili, Xxi. XxXil. Xxxiil, Locris, eastern, chap. xi. xiii. ; western, 

AMPHILOCHIA, chap. xxxviii. xxi. 


ATTICA, chap. xvii. xvill. 
MACEDONIA, chap. vi. vii. XXiv. XXV. 


Baorra, chap. xi. xii. xiii. xiv. Xv. Xvi. XXVi. XXVil. XXViil. Xxx. XxXxi. 
XVii. XVili. Xix. MaGnrs1a, chap. xl. xli. 
MEGARIS, ¢ any XVii. 
Doris, chap. xi. MELIS, chap. x. 
Epirus, chap. i. ii. iv. v. vi. vill. ix. PERRHZEBIA, chap. XXVill. XXXiX. 
XN XX XKXKV, XXXVI “MEX. -HOCIS, chap. K1.ckU pes KK. 
XXXvVili, Xxxix. xiii. PHTHIOTIS, chap. xl. 
Evusaa, chap. xiv. * THESSALIA, chap. ix. xxix, xxxix. xli. 


xlii. xliii. 
ILLYRIA, chap. vili, xxviii. 


* * In the following Index the ancient names are printed in Italics: the modern in 
Roman letters, supplied with accents on all words of three or more syllables, as 
well as on those of two in which the accent ts on the last syllable. 


Abantes, peo. Chaonia, i. 375 Abdulla Pasha, of Elbassan, i. 53 
Aba, t. Pho. ii. 164, 549 Abufaklar, vil. Pelas. iv. 419 

Abdera, t. Thrace, iii. 215 Acanthus, t. Chale. Mace. iii. 147, 148 
Abdim Bey, of Larissa, iii. 364; iv. 294 160. 168 


The heading of the pages, vol. ii. from 2 
not RE so 4 


92 to 265 inclusive LR to be Eusma 


) 


] Pp2 


INDEX. 


Atlo.-Acarn. i. 121. 137 


iii. 513. 527. 655 iv. 211. 


Achelous, Y. 
287. 290: 
274 

Acheron, r. Thesprotia, i, 232. 234, 2429: 
iii, 7; iv. 53. 188 


Acherusia, lake Thesprotia, i. 242; iii. 7 


A ee cave of, on Mount Pelinvm, 
385 
sees. c. Bulgaria, i. 339 : iii. 273 


Acichorius the Gaul, 
Acilius. 
512 


Acontisma, 


at Delphi, ii. 59 
the consul, ii. 27. 61. 624; iv. 


5 


station in Thrace, iii. 180 


Acontium, mn. Beo.-Pho,. ii. 99. 148. 
145. 163 

Acre, t. Aito. i. 148. 154 

Acrephis, lake Beeo. ii. 308 

Acrephiun, t. Beco. ii. 2 5. oe 

Acroathos, t. Acte, Mac. iii. 14 a 
seq. 

A 


Acroceraunia, mn. Chaonia, i. 2—7. 
79. 88. 374 

Acte, peninsula Mae. iii. 114—142 

, isthmus of, Mae. iii. 142 

Actia, games, i. 186. 193, 194 

Act@eon, ii. 147. Boos 

Actium, temple, Acarn. i. 174, 194; iv 

28 


a battle of, iv. 33 

Acyphas, or Pindus, t. and r, 

92 
Adém Bey, of ‘Epakto, ii. 611 
Adhami, vil. A7%st. iii. 162 
Manteium, prom. Magn. iv. 397 
A:depsus, t. Hubea, ii. 176 
AEgaleos, mn, Att. ii. 382 


Doris, ii . 


fEga, t. Eubeea, ii. 275; c. Mae. iii. 
263. 272 


Aigetrusa, t. Megaris, ii. 410. 412 

/Eigilia, isl. Hubeea, ii. 422, 432 

——-—. isl. Crete, 111. 75 

Aigilips, t. Ithaca, ini. 49 

Atginium, t. Hist. i. 421; iv. 511. 528, 
531. 537 

fiigitium, t. ASto. ii. 614. 617 

A goneia, t. Melis, ii. 2] 

Higosthena, Megaris, ii. 405. 504. 
520 
Eneta, 
154 
fEneias, his voyage 

454; iv. 182 
fEnus, t. Thrace, iii. 2 
folie dialect, ii. 130. 

iii. 356. 365 
fEolis, t. Pho. ii. 579 
‘Eropus, mn. Atint. i. 385. 389 


prom. and t. Mae. 45]1— 


round Greece, iii 


15 
152. 447. 472; 


Aisculapius, temples of, at Tricea, i. 
429; iv. 286; near T%thorea, Pho. ii. 


80; at Hlateia, Pho. ii. 83 
fEsone, or Aisonia, t. Magn. iv. 399 
Aisyme, t. Thrace, iii. 178. 224 
LEthices, peo. Ep. Th. iv. 277 
Aeté6, Hel. ruins, iii. 33, 34; 

fort. iv. 12 
ZEtolia Epictetus, ii. 622 
fEtolian plain, i. 138 

) 


“ 


modern 


ZEtolians, i. 210; ii. 27. 30. 58. 61. 
626 ; iii. 566 
Aforismés, mn. Aft. ii. 429 
Aganippe, fn. Boot. ii. 492 
Agasse, t. Pieria, iii. 423, 424 
A gesilaus, ii. 331. 4 Bee iii, aie iv. 47] 
Aghia, pt. Pho. ii. 524. 549; t. Magn. 
fe 87d ay 08 
Aghion ‘Oros, see Acte 
phe ‘a Ato. iv, 245, 25: 
Agrafa, dist. iv. 266 
= Wil? iveede 
5 ipidhia, pt. Cassopea, i, 244, 253; 
47 
rele ulture, il. Aye 216; 
i 4, ee 280, 334 
Agrili, pt. Cephallenia, iii. 55 
Agrilid, Acarn. if 160; lil. 504 
Agrinium, t. Alto. i. 152. 155, 1565. ii. 


iii. 515, 545: 


mon, 


623 
Agron, king of Illyria, i. 67 
Aguriani, vil. Mt. Parnassus, ii. 581 
Aidinli, vil. Mt. Ossa, iv. 413 
Aidoneus, king of Thesprotia, i. 234 
Aio Vlasi, vil. Pho. ii. 106 
Aio Vasili, vil. Chaonia, i. 17 
peees isl. AEgean, iii, 113 

{jax, shield of, ii. 314 
——, son of Otleus, ii. 176. 188 
——., dominions of, ii. 410 
Akhalia, vil. Bao. ii. 267 
Akhili, pt. Seyrus, Agen, iii. 106 
Akhin6, vil. Phth. ( Echinus ), ii. 20 
Akhrida, or Okhri, t. Z//. i. ie 
Akri, prom. Acarn. (Actium ), i. 175; 

iv. 25. 

Alaklisi, vil. Mac. ( Pella ), iii. 260 
Alalcomene, t. Boo. ii. 135. 138 
Alata, isl. gulf of Volo, iv. 396 
Alatjaushltk, vil. near Pella, iii. 266 
Albania, its chieftains, tribes, and 

litical a eee a! i. 45. 61, 23 

346 ; iii. 522; iv. 203, 294 
Albanian character, i. 43, 279: iv. 544; 

dress, i. 39; iv. 89 
Alcathoé, citadel of Megara, 

400 
Alcetas, king of Epirus, i. 252 
Alcomene, t. up. Mae. up. Th. iii. 341 ; 

iv. 575; or Alalcomene, Ithaca. 

ili. 48 
Aleyonie sea, ii. 406. 515 
Aletkimo, vil. and prom. Corffi, i. 94 
Aleména, vil. Melis, ii. 32 
Alepukhori, vil. Ioan. d. i. 263; iv. 79 
Alexander the Great, ii. 293. 316; iii. 

211. 434; iv. 120 
—___———., of T'richoniwm, i. 147 
—_—_——, son of Neoptolemus, iv. 180 

., of Phere, iv, 465 
Alex6épulo, ruined vil. Bao. ii, 827 
Alifaka, vil. Pelas. i. 434; 

293 
Aliki, pt. Bao. w. coast, ii. 503. 520 
Alikaki, vil. Oropia, ii. 444 
Alivéri, vil. and bay Lube, 
Almana, t. Mae. 


ii, 394 


ii, 366; iv. 


ii. 439 
iii. 471, 472 


INDEX. 


Almopia, t. and dist. Mae. iii. 444 

A lope, t. H. Loe. ii. 176 

Alopecum, hill Haltartia, Beeo. ii, 210 

Alorus, t. Botti@a, iii. 435 

Alpenit, or Alponus, t. H#. Loe. ii. 14. 
4] 

Alpéspata, vil. Melis, ii. 8. 24 

Alus, t. Phth. iv. 337. 356. 362 

Aly Pasha, of Ioannina, his court, ac- 
tions, and government, i. 26. 29—50. 
72.°89. 168. 203. 225. 283. 254. 277. 
308. 356. 401. 405. 427. 441; iii. 488. 
501. 549: iv. 45. 85. 149. 220. 268. 
282. 410 

ete Gy GI dO eaAO 

Alybassa, or Alibassiates, vil. Edozis, 
iii, 182 

Alyzia, t. Acarn. iii. 24; iv. 14 

Amantia, t. Chaonia, i. 34. 90. 375— 
377 

Amarbes, mn. Perv. iii. 
302 

Amari vil. Peas. iii. 360 

Amaxikhi, t. Leweas, iii. 11 

Ambelakia, t. mt. Ossa, iii. 384. 386 

Ambélia, vil. Hubea, ii. 266 

Ambel6ékipo, vil. Adt. ii. 427 

Ambighi, mon. Aft. ii. 443 

Ambracia, c. Ep. i. 162. 
217; iv. 183 

Ambracie gulf, iv. 30 

Ambracus, fort Ambracia, i. 213, 214 

Ambrysus, t. Phocis, ii. 535 

Ammon, temple of, at Thebes, ii. 234 

Ampelus, prom. Sithonia, iii. 119 

Amphane, t. Phth. ii. 91; iv. 371 

Amphawitis, dist. Mygdonia, iii. 449 

Amphiaraus, temple of, Oropia, ii. 441. 
442 

Amphicleia, t. Pho. ii. 75, 86 

Amphipagus, prom. Coreyra, i. 94; iii. 2 

Amphipolis, c. Edonis, iii. 181, et seq. 


483 


doo. ot43 iv. 


199. 208— 


the battle at, iii. 191, e¢ seq. 
Amphissa, t. W.-Loc. ii. 589 
Amphitryon, house of, at Thebes, ii, 2 
Amphrysus, vr. Phth. iv. 337 
Amiri, vil Perr. ii. 3834; iv. 
Amuriani, t. Kravari, 4¢fo. i. 12 
Amvrakia, vil. Acarn. i. 159—16% 
Amynander, king of Athamania, i. 142; 
iv. 522, 525 
Amyrus, t. and plain Pelas. iv. 
150 
es it Pelas;; ivi) 449 


Anacharsis, voyage 4’, 


147 — 


translated into 
modern Greek, i. 854 

Anactorium, t. Acarn. i. 173; iii. 493; 
iv. 28. 30 

Anaselitza, dist. Ovestis, i. 317. 321; 
iv. 121 

Anastasia, St. mon. Chale.-Mac. iii. 162 

Anatolik6, t. and isl. to. i. 113; iii. 


7 lagoon of, ili. 57 
Anaurus, r. Magn. iv. 38 
Anazi, vil. Arta d. i. 2 


] 


Anchiusmus, or Onchesmus, 01 port of 


Anchises, t. and pt. Chaonia, i. 13; 
iv. 183 

Anchoé, lake Baeeo. ii. 289 

Andera, vil. #. Loc. ii. 178 

Andhro, isl. and t. AXgean, iii. 105 

Andiparo, isl. JEgean, ili. 87 

—_———., protto of, iii. 

Andonio, the bandit, iii. 551: iv, 206 

Andrachne, shrub, i. 394: ii, 516 

Andrew, St. pt. Ithaea, iii. 55 

Andritza, vil. Tanagrea, ii. 465, 466 

Androcrates, monument of, Plateis, ii. 
343. 485 

Angeia, t. Chal.-Mae. iii. 456 

Anghel6é-kastro. vil. and castle Afto. i. 
125. 152 

Angitas, or ‘Anghista, r. Hdonis, iii. 183. 
220 

Angkistri, prom. Pith. iv. 360. 368, 37] 

Anias, hame meaning river, ii. 22 

Anilio, part of Métzovo, Tymphea, i 
411; iy. 26] j 

‘Anino, mn. Ato. ii. 
iii. 504 

Anna, Aghia, mon. Acte, Mue. iii. 114 

Anoi, vil. and mn. Jthaca, iii, 24. 38 

Anopea, road and mn. near Thermo- 
pyle, ii. 42, 43. 53 

Anthedon, t. Bao. ii. 272, et seq. 


18; vil. 


Acarn, 


2/2, 
Anthele, t. near Thermopyle, ii. 34 
——, its plain, ii. 7. 33. 51 
Anticyra, t. Melis, ii. 10. 20 
——_——.,t. W. Loe. ii. 618 
——.t. Pho. ii. 54] 
Anticyre, three, ii 543, 544 
Anthemus, t. Mae. iii. 450 
Antigone, the Syrma_ of, 
Thebes, ii. 243 
Antigoneia or Alexandreia, Troas, ii. 
152 
—_——+— ., t. Crusea, Mac. iii. 460 
—_——,, t, Pe@onia, iii. 442. 460 
, t. Chaonia, i. 32. 70. 72 
Antigonenses, Fauces, Chaonia, i. 69.71. 
383. 385 
Antiope, cavern of, in Hleutheris, ii. 378 
Antipatria, t. Ill. i. 36] 
Antirrhium, prom. W. Loe. i. 111 
Antiochus, King of Syria, i. 158. 1 
208. iii. 3871. iv. 456 
Antonius, Marcus, iii. 218 
33, et seq. 
Antron, t. Phth. iv. 349 
Anville, D’, his opinion on Actium, iv. 


DQ 28 
28. 32 


place near 


Aous. ry 
240 
—-., valley of the, i. 
, bridges of, i. 74, 


stena or straits 


Ep. i. 297. 383 


109 
A perantia, t. and dist. . 
Aphete, pt. VWagn. iv. 397 
Apanomi, prom. vil. 
Mae iil. 1. d 10 
Aphiytis, t, Pe 


INDEX. 


Apidanus, Y. Thess. iv. 3205932457337 . 
470 
Apilas, v. Pieria, iii. 406 
Apékuro, dist. and lake Zito. i. 119. 
124. 126. 149 
Apollo, named Aplu, in Pelasgiotis, iii. 
356. 361; temples of Apollos: Abe, 
ii. 165: at Actiwm, i. 175. 194; 28. 
31; at Calydon, surnamed Toplnaes, 
- at Delium, Boo. ii, 449—458 ; 
at Delus, iii. 97, et seq.; at Delphi, ii 
555! 581 - at HWutresis, Bao. ii. 522; at 
Cape Leucate, iii. 41; at Lilea, ii. 72; 
at Megara, several temples and sta- 
tues, il. 395, et seq. ; at Nicopolis, Ep. 
i. 193; in Megaris-Attica, surnamed 
Pythius, ii.: 399: in Megaris- elidel 
surnamed Latous, ii . 415: at Phestus, 
Hist. ii. 621; at Phyllus, Hist. iv. 
323: on Mt. Pecilum, Att. ii. 385; 
on Mt. Ptoum, Beeo. ii. 279. 307; at 
Pythium, Perr. iii. 341; at Tegyra, 
Orchomenia, ii. 153, in Tempe, iii. 361, 
391: at Thebes surnamed J/smenius, 
ii. 23), 233, at Thermus, Atto. i. 146 ; 
on Mt. Thurium, Cheroneia, ii. 196 ; 
at Tilphusa, Beo. ii. 142; near Tithro- 


ii. 534 


nium, Pho. ii. 88 
Apdollona, prom. Nawus, iii, 95 
Apollonia, t. Chal. Mace. iii. 457 


—_—_——, ¢. Illyria, i. 868—375 
—___—., four towns of that name in 
Macedonian Thrace, iii. 457, 458 
A podoti, peo. Ato. ii. 619. 623 
Apostolia, r. Doris, ii. 72, 92 
Apostélus, pt. ee ii. 442 

Appius Claudius, i . 72. 75 

A psus, r. Ill. i. 336. 342. 390; 
123 

Arachthus, ry. Epirus, i. 208. 217. 298. 
399. 422: iv. 217. 220. 546 

, vale hoe i, 220 

Aracynthus, mn. i. 118 2128. 
154. iii. 528 

Arakhova, vil. Mt. Parnassus, i. 13 

Arapi, vil. A mphilochia, iv. 236. 25] 

Arass6, mon. Molossis, i. 245 

Aratus accompanies Philip to Thermus, 
i. 144 

Arbutus, the, i. 394; ii. 516 

Archagetes, monument in Daulera, 
ii. 104 

Aichelaus, place near Cheéroneia, ii. 195 

—., officer of Mithradates, ii. 196 

Archidamus, pretor of Aitolia, i. 140 

Arda, r. Thrace, iii. 216 

Ardham, vil. Trikkala d. i 
529 


ives: 


a Eto. 


Pho. 


£29. iv. 265. 


Ardhenitza, mon. and vil. 7//. i. 379 
Ardhomista, vil. Ioannina, d. i. 269, 

29] 
Arethusa, fn. Ithaca, iii. 53, 54 
ST ORALAS OF Eubea, 1. 254 
—_———.,, pass, Myqdonia, Bisaltia, iii. 
170. 461 
Argalasti, vil. Magn. iv. 381, 389 
Argaliki, mn, Ad?. ii. 430 

4 


Arghyrékastro, t. Chaonia, i. 25. 41. 78. 
499 
— , plain of, i. 23. 76; iv. 

19] 
Argilus, t. Thrace, iii. 171. 195 
Argiopius, temple Plateis, ii. 348 
Argissa, t. Pelas. iii. 867; iv. 5 
Athamania, iv. 21: 


Argithea, 272. 
525, 526 
Argos Oresticum, iv. 12] 
— Amphiloc "hie um, iv. 238 
Pelasgicum, iy. 531, 532 
Argostéli, t. Cephallenia, iii. 60, et 


oe q- 
Argyna, t. W. Loe. ii. 622 
Argyrint, peo. Chaonia, i. 78 
Ariadha, vil. Agrazs, iv. 239. 252 


Aris, t Megaris, ii, 412 
Arkhiidhitza, vil. Thebea-Thespias, ii. 
178 


Arkudhorema, torrent, Delphi, ii. 508 
Armenians, i. 438 

Armenium, t. Pelas. iv. 451 

Armyra, pt. 2. Loe. ii. 185 

Armyr6, lagoon near Buthrotum, Ep. 


i. 10] 


-, pt. Amphilochia, i. 161; iv. 237. 
245 
———-, t. Phih; iv. 833: 367 
Arnautli, t. Pelas. iv. 465 


Arne, t. Chale. Mae. iii. 170 

t. Boo. ii. 805; iv. 500. 502 

. Thess. iv. 534 

Arnissa, t. Hordea, iii. 315 

Arpitza, vil. Cassop@a, iii. 3. 5 

Arsali, Aghia, mon. Mt. Parnassus, ii. 
105 

Arsinoé, t. Atto. i. 125. 153 

——_——-, queen, ii. 495 

Arta, c. Lp. (Ambracia, ) i. 202; iv. 


223. 228—234 


——, river of, i. 201. 271. 292.294 

gulf of, i. 160; iv. 236, et seq. 

Artubazus, commander under Murdo- 
nius at Plated, ii. 336 

retreat of, ti; ool 

Artemita, isl. A¢to. iii. 57] 

Artissa, vil. Cassope@d, iv. 5 

Artzista, vil. Zagéri, Ioan. d. i. 398; 
iv. 126 ‘ 

Arza, vil. Attn. iii. 523 


A re, 


=f 


Ascordus, ov <Acerdos, place in Pieria, 
wes 4C0 
lil, tod 


Helicon, il. 49] 
Olympus, iii. 349, 


Ascra, t. Mt. 
Ascurts, lake, mt. 
418 
Askiti, vil. 4] 
Asmaki, rv. Pelas. iii. 37% 
Asnaus, mn. Atin. i. 38: 
Asopus, r. Melis, ii. o) 
r. Beotia, ii, 324. 3 
455: x. Thess. iv. se 
Asphaltum, or bitumen, 
Illyria, i. 365. 378 
Aspledon, t. Bee. ii. 162 
Aspra Spitia, vil. Pho, ii, 524. 539- 
543 


Magn. iv. 4138. vi 
? 
) 


é 403 
D. 33 
ii. 26: 31. dé 
. 424, 442, 44 


mine of, in 


INDEX. 


Aspri Ruga, torrent in Chaonta, i. 7 
Aspro, r. /to.-Acarn. (Achelous), 
121; iii. 521. 544 
Aspropotamitiko, mn. 

418 
A spropotamo, 
289 
Assa, t. Chal. Mace. iti. 153 
Assia, vil. Cheroneia, ii. 100.199. 201 
Asso, fort. Cephallenia, iii. 67 
r. Beeo.-Pho. ii. 195, 201 
Astacus, t. Acarn. iv. 4.6 
Asterium, t. Thess. iv. 323. 502 
Astibon, t. Paonia, iii. 475 
Astreum, or Aistreum, t. Mac. iii. 466, 
467 
Astreus, vr. Mae. iii. 293 
Astycus, vr. P@onia, iii. 464. 475 
Asyla, gold mines, Philippi, iii, 217 
Aterra, pt. Cephallenia, iii. 67 
Athamantium, plain, Beo. ii. 306; iv. 
337 
Athamas, ii. 806. 308 


Athene, on x. Triton, t. Beeo. ii. 136. 
993 
293 


Athamania, 


dist. Athamania, i. 124. 


Assus, 


Atheneum, fort. Athamania, iv. 212. 


525 
Athens, arrival at, ii. 336. 388 
, excursions, ii. 426 

———, aqueduct of, ii. 427 

Atalanta, isl. Boeo. EF. coast, ii. 172 

Athos, Mount, iii. 114. 127. For the 
peninsula of Athos see Acte 

Athymia, or Aghia Thymia, vil. W. 
Loe. ii. 592 

Athyto, vil. Pallene, Mace. iii. 1604 

Atintanes, Atintania, iv. 118 

Atrax, t. Perr. iii. 369; iv. 292 

Atticus Herodes, ii. 301 

, Titus Pomponius, i. 95 

Audoleon, king of Paonia, ili. 463; 
iv. 575 

Auletic reed, in lake Copais, ii. 156 

Augeia, t. EB. Loc. ii. 179 

Augustus, i, 185. 193. 371; 

218, et sey. ; iv. 33, et seq. 
Aulis, t. Beo. ii. 249. 252. 263 
Aulon, t. Ill. (Avléna) i, 1 
pass, Mygdonia, Bisaltia, iii. 
170 

Autariate, peo. Lllyria, iii. 403 

Avariko, vil. Suli, i. 241 

Avdhéla, t. Mt. Pindus, i. 304 

Avlémona, pt. Tzerigo, iii. 69.74 

Axius, r. Mae. iii, 258. 289. 437. 469 

Ayan, vil. Pzeria, iii, 426 

Azerba, vil. Pharsalia, iv. 330 

Azorus, t. Perr. iti. 319. 342 

Baba Kitpresi, bridge of Penetus, iii. 
409 

Babatzik6, vil. Cassopea, iv. 50 

Babini, or Bambini, vil. Acarn. ili. 505; 
iv. 10. 

Bacchus, temples of :—at Anthedon, ii 
275; at Amphicleta, ii. 75: at Bulis, 
ii. 520; near Hleuthere, ii. 

a) 


270 
oo: ol 


B. Carpius at Gomphi, iv. 523; of 
B Nyc teltus at Megura, ii. 394; at 
Orchomenus, ii. 147; mountain of B 
near Philippt, iii. 190. 217 ; temple at 
Tanagra, iii. 459. 471; of B. Lysius 
at Thebes, ii. 234; coins and worship 
of B. at Nawus, iii. 95 ; worship of B. 
in Thrace, iii. 213 

Bagania, pt. Chaonia, i. 102 

Bagotjtis, vil. Ioan. d. iv. 78 

Bairam, Turkish feast, i. 36 

Bakrina, vil. Pelas. iii, 359 

Balamit, vil. near Tempe, iii, 384 

Balim Bey, vil. Gulf of Arta, i. 164 


Balitza, vil. Plateis, ii. 324 

Lyneestis, iii. 318 

t. Chaonia, iii. 328 

castle, and r. near Tepeléni, 


Banitza, vil. 

Bantia, 

Bantza, vil. 
Loe 

Baphyrus, v. Dium, Mace. iii. 412 

Bardjoia, mn. Magn. iv. 396 

Barkumadhi, vil. Loan. d. i. 269. 29] 

Barnus, t. Eordea, iii. 316 

Bartzi, vil. Ioan. d. i. 222 

Basileia, festival at Lebadeia, ii. 130 

Batie, t. Thesprotia, iv. 74 

Bazarli, vil. Perr. iii. 344 

Begorra, t. and lake Hordea, iii. ‘ 
316 

Bekir Aga, of Tepeleni, i. 38; iii. 550 

Jeldani, Mr. of, Matztki, i. 285 

Bélissi, vil. Pho. ii. 95. 97. 190. 200 

Bélitza, vr. Chaonia, i. 29. 57. 64 

Belovéda, vil. and r. Korytza d. i, 341 

Berat, t. Dass. i. 353—362. 380; iv. 
224, 544. 547 

Beratéri, or L[mperatoria, 
near Métzovo, i. 296; iv. 278 

Berga, t. Sintice, Mae. iii. 229 

Bermium, or Bermius, mu. 
i. 305; iii, 295 

Hettien c. Hmathia, iii. 290-—292 

Besikia, t. and lake Mygdonia, iii. 162. 
170. 330, 231 


ancient site 


Emathiu, 


——, pass of, iii. 46] 


Bessaritza, vil. Perr. iii, 344 
Bessa, t. 7. Loe. ii. 180 
Bessi, peo. Thr. iii. 190. 474 
Beve, t. and r. Lynce stis. iii. ak 
Bianco, cape, in Corfa, i. 94. 
Biklista, vil. Ovestis, i. 334 
Bira, or Trypa, hill near Suli, 
237. 239 
Bisaltes, v. Busaltia, iii. 2: 
Bisaltia, dist. Mae. iii. 
Bisdiini, vil. loan, d. t 
Bisdundpulo, vil. loan. d. i 
Bishopries of ( rreece — 
Agrafa and Lytza, 
Akhridha, iii. 273 
Anchiasmus, i. 13 
Ardhaméri, iii, 25] 
Arghyrékastro and Dhryndépoli, 
18. 77 
Arta and Naupactus, i. 205; iv. 255 
Athene, ii. 66 
Délvino and Khimara, i. 48. 65 


INDEX. 


Bishoprics of Greece, continued :— 
Dheminiko and Elasséna, iii. 345; 
iv. 303 
Deabolis, i. 340 
Dhebra and age: ya, iii. 273 
Demetrias, iv. 380 
Dodona, iv 200 
Eurheau, iv. 64, et seq 
Eg TIPO, ii. 
Fanari, iv. 27] 
Férsala, iv. 486 
Gardhiki, or Kardhiki, i. 433; iv. 
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Glyky and Buthrotum, i. 48. 238; 
iv. 56 

Gomphi, iv. 520 


Grevena, i. 302; iv. 216 
Hadrianopolis, ig 77 
leriss6 and Sige Oros, iii. 250 
loannina, i. 48; i 
Justiniana Prone: Wie Dhe 
Kambania, 7. e. the Campania ot 
Lower Mac. iii. 25]. 259 
Kastoria, i. 330 
Kitro, iii. 250 
K6énitza and Vela, iv. 109 
Kora and Mokra, iii. 273 
Korytza and Selasforo, i. 
Lidhoriki, ii. 597 
Lykost6mi = Platamona, iii. 250 
Medhinitza, ii. 66 
Moglena ina Molesk ha, iii. 273 
Ne6patra, iv. 27] 
Nicopolis of Epirus, i. 189, 199 
Paronaxia, iii. 93 
Pe rin (Bitolia) and Prillapo, 
ii. 319 
I hotioe , or Vela, iv. 97 
Pogoniant, iv. 101 
Radhovizdhi. iv. 27] 
Réndina and Lete, iii. 461 
Rogiis, iv. 255 
Serrés, iii. 204 
Sérvia and Kézani, iii. 250. 299. 
330 
Sisani and Siatista, i. 305. 32 
Skiatho and Sképelo, iii. 111 
Skyro, iii. 108 
Staghi, i. 420 
Talandi, ii. 171 
Thaumacus, (Dhomok6), i. 457 ; 
iv. 27] 
ab cnet aigerte ii. PAO 
Trikkala, i. 429; iv. 285 
Velégrada otis K: nina, i. 49, 364. 
379 ; iii. 273 
Vodhena, or Hdessa, iii. 272 
V énitza, or Vénditza, i. 165 
Zitaini, i. 457; ii. 1 
Bissikéni, or Bishkén, vil. Pho. ii. 96 
Bitélia, t. 2 or Shed iii. 319 
Blazdhu, wily Acrafa d. iv. 270 
Bletzi, vil. Hist. iv. 522 
Blitri, vr. Hist. iv. 514. 519. 521 
Boagrius, v. F2. Loe. ii. 67 


. 148. 200 
2 
) 


29n 
330. et seq. 


Bobashti, vil. Orestes, i. 322 
Bocche di ( 
6 


‘attaro, 1.5 


Beebe, t. and lake Pelas.-Magn. i. 445; 
iv. 403. 421—431. 445. 449. 514 

Bei, peo. Ll. iii. 328 

Beott, peo. ii. 140; iv. 501. 535 

Beeotia, geological structure and climate 
of, if. 387 

Beeotic dialect, ii. 113. 154. 300. 458 

Boéthon, fort. Bao. w. coast, ii. 520 

Baum, t. Doris, ii. 91. 94 

Boéfnia, mn. Dass. i. 348 

Boghatzik6, vil. Orestis, i. 32) 

Bogonia, vil. Acarn. iv. 14 

Bokhori, vil. A%to. i. 109. 112 

* lagoon te iii, 541. abs 

Bolbe, t. and lake Mygdonia*(Besikia), 
in. 170; 23k 462 

Boliana, vil. Mt. Olympus, iii. 350 

Bolyca, marsh, Chale. Mae. ili. 155. 457 

Bom, peo. AE to. ii. 623 

Bordji, vil. and castle Khimara, £p. i. 
64. 79 

Botargo, mode of making, i. 9 

Bottiea, dist. Mac. iii, 449 

Bottiei, peo. Mae. iii. 486 

Bottiate, peo. Chale. Mae. iii, 455 

Bétzari, Suliote family, i. 225. 238. 246 

Box tree, frequent on Mt. Pzndus, i. 411 

Bézovo, vil. Trikkala d. iv. 266 

Brachas, family of Thishe, Bao. ii. 5] 

Brasidas, the Lacedemonian, ii. 403; 
iii. 168. 192. 315 

Bralos, vil. Doris, ii. 72 

Bratzi, vil. Beeo. ii. 465 

Brélesis, vil. and bridge, loan. d. iv. 78 

Brennus, the Gaul, ii. 56 

Brilessus, mn. Att. ii. 430 

Brutus and Cassius, in Thrace 


5 iti, 215, 
et seq. 

Br secon Lyncestis, iii. 307 

Brychon, yr iv. 385 

Bubika, vl Beeo. ii. 327 

Buchetium, t. Thesprotia, iv. 73, 256 

Budja, dist. Hordea, iii. 297 

Bit: ia: pt. Hubeea, ii. 435 

Buiati, vil. Tanagrice, ii. 462 

Buffalos, i. 863; ii. 555 

Bukka, Palea, false mouth ef the Aruch 
thus, gulf of Arta, i. 20] 

Bulgarian conquest of Greece, i. 341 

—_—_—_—. language, : 342. 347 

Bulis, t. Beeo.-Pho, ii. 518—520 

Buamisto, mn. pclae . 163; iti. 24. 499 

Bunasa, mn. Hlimeia-Peri. iii. 385 

Bunila, vil. Ioan. d. i. 222, 223 

Buragan, vil. Pelas. iv. 402 

Burbutzik6, vil. Orestis, i. 322 

Barino, mn. Hlimeia, iii. 3038. 305 

Bushigrad, vil. Korytza d. i. 334. 342 

Bustard, called Tova, ii. 419 

Buthrotum, bay, t., vr. and lake Chaonia, 
i. 9I—J01; iv. 175 

Bylazora, t. Peonia, iii. 464. 470 

Byllis, or Bullis. t. Tl. i, 35. 70 


Cabeiri, temple of ce hea, ii. 214. 244 


, Sanctuary of Anthedon Beeo. ii, 
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‘uchales, v. Tithorea, Beo. ii. 78. 81 

‘admeia, citadel of Thebes, ii. 222, 228 

‘admus, ii. 234 

‘esar, C. Julius, i. 5. 7. 99. 423; iv. 
176—483 

Calamissus, t. W. Loe. 

Calarna, t. Chale. Mace. iii. 170 

Calliarus, t. E. Loc. ii. 180 

Callidromus, mn. Melis-Ctea, ii. 62, 
63; road over it, ii. 5, et seg. 39. 42. 
53. 59; described, ii. 68 

Callidromum, fort, ii. 63 

Callipeuce, forest, mt. Olympus, iii. 405 

ar Sa or Callium, t. Atto. ii. 58. 

323, 624 

Callsthora: . Thess. iv. 521 

Calucci, Mr. of Cefalonia, iii. 69 

Calydon, c. 4tto, i. 109. 112; iii. 533, 
et SEQ. 

Cambunii, mns. Perr.-Elimeia, iii, 308, 
338 
Camels, 

Campylus, r. AEto. i. 156 
Cammania, dist. Thesprotia, iv. 74 
Canal of Acrephium, Beo. ii. 311— 
316; of Larissa, iii. 359; iv. 296 
——, or dioryctus of Leucas, iii. 19. 21 
— of Xerxes, at Acaunthus, Mae. iii. 
143—147 
Canastreum, prom. Pallene, Mae. iii. 
156 
Candavia, mn. Ill. i. 343; iii. 280 
Canethus, hill on the Euripus, Beeo. ii. 
259, 270 
Caphareus, prom. Eubea, ii. 423 
Capots, or Greek cloaks, see Kapa 
Caprus, pt. isl. Chale. Mae. iii. 166 
Caracalla, the emperor, i. 421; ii. 300 
Caria, citadel of Megara, ii. 394 
Carnus, isl. Acarn. iv. 16 
Cars, rude agricultural, i. 304. 379. 
Cassander, king of Mae. i. 156. 
li, 229; iii. 484; iv. 363 
Cassandreia, t. Pallene, Mae. iii. 152 
Cassiope, t. Corcyra, i. 92. 94 
Cassius Longinus, L. iii. 892. 399 
Cassope, ¢} Ep. i. 245, 247 
dist. and peo. of, i. 


fo en en ee 


li, 622 
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75 
Cassotis, fn. Delphi, ii. 554 
Castalia, fn, Delphi, ii. 555—557 
Casthanea, t. Magn. iv. 383 
Castra Pyrrhi, of Melotis, Ep. i. 387. 
396 
Castrum Fereulis, station in L/L. iii. 476 
Catherine, St. prom. Corfa, i. 7. 12 
Cato, i. 62 
Celetrum, t. Orestis, 
12] 
Celydnus, vr. Chaonia, i. 3. 
Ceneum, penins. Hubea, ii. 67. 177 
Cephallenia, isl. Ionian sea, = 55—68 
Cephissis, lake Bao. ii. 157. 3 108—310 
Cephissus, vr. of Athens, ii. t17. 126. 428; 
r. of Hleusis, ii. 874. 379, et seq.; rv 
Beeo. ii. 71. 83. 95. 99. 144. 154, 189. 


et se qs 
if 


Cephissus, v. Baeo. katavéthra of, ii. 281 
—_——., subterraneous course of, ii 

283. 292 
———.—, issue of, m= 286, et sey. 
——, source of, ii. 70. 84 
Cerata, mn. Att. ii. 391 
Cercetium, mn. Hist.-Elimeia, iv. 528, 

529 
Cercin , an. Mae.-Thr. iil. 444 
Cerdylium, mn. Edontis, iii. 172 
Ceraunia, or Acroceraunia, mns. Cha- 

onia, yp Aes 79. 88 
Ceres, temples or sanctuaries of :—of C. 

and Proserpine, at Anthedon, Boo. 

ii. 274; of 2 ern at Dry- 

mea, Pho. ii C. Europe at Le- 

badeia, ii. 13a at Megara, ii . 394; 

of C. Mycalessia, near Miacaaac: ii. 

249, 251. 267; near SS dprege Phth. 

iv. 366; at Stiris, Pho. ii, 582: C 

Thesmophorus, at Thebes, ii. 234: 

Cc eae and P. roserpine, in the 

The bea, . 244 
Cercinium, z Hist. iv. 449 
Ceressus, fort Beeo. ii. 490. 500 
Cerigo, isl. Aig@an ( Cythera ), tii. 6975 
Cerycium, mn. Tanagrice, ii. 459 
Cestria, t. Chaonia, iv. 73 
, dist. of, iv. 175 
Cheroneia, t. Beeo. ii. 109. 112. 143 
————-, battle of, ii. 116. 192 
Chaleum, t. W. Loe. ii. 594 
Chalastra, t Mygdonia, ili. 450 
Chalcidice, dist. Mac. iii. 162. 454 
Chaleis, t. at the sources of the Ache- 

lous, i. 287; iv. 21] 

——, c. Hubeea, ii. 254. 266. 268 
——., t. and mn. 40. i. 110: iii. 538 
Chalcodonium, mu. Pherea, Th. iv. 442. 

452 
Chalia, t. Boo. ii. 473 
Chaonia, dist. Mp. iv. 117. 120 
Charadra, t. Molossis, i. 258: iv. 255: 

t. Pho. ii. 85, 86 
Charadrie, t. Acte, Mac. iii. 151 
Charadrus, vr. Molossis, i, 258 

a Marathonia. ii. 43] 
Ciara: fort. in Tempe, iii. 397 
Charops of Megara, i. 386 
Chauni, peo. The sprotid, iv. 76 
Chestnuts, forest of, i. 120; etymol. of, 

iv. 383 i 
Chimera, or Chimerium, t. Chaonia, i. 

90 
Chimerium, fort. The sprotia, 
Chiron, the Centaur, iv. 385 
Chryse, isl. Atg@an, iii. 113 
Chytri, va arse Thermopylae, ii. 156 
Cice TO, M., L: iv L7: 31 
Cichyrus, or pyre, 

i fp 8: lV. 53. ie 
Cicynnethus, isl. gulf of Pagase, iv. 396 
Cierium, t. Thess. iv. 499. 503 
Cimolia, isl. Afg@an, ii. 413 
Cirphis, mn. Pho. ii. 106. 535. 539. 

55] 

Cirrha, t. Pho. ii. 583 


iii. 5 


Thesprotia, iil. 
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Cissus, wan. and t. Mygdonia, ili. 453 
Cissusa, fn. Haliartus, Boeo. ii. 208 
Citheron, mn. Bevo. ii. 262. 325, et seq. 

335. 407. 461 

, passes of, ii. 330. 38] 
Citium, a summit of Pindus, i. 298 
, t. Hmathia, iii. 288. 447 

Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, il. 406, 486 
Cleon, of Athens, iii. 192 
Cleone, t. Acte, Mae. iii. 149, et seq. 
Clevas, an officer of Perseus, i. 73. 75 
Clientela, custom of, iv. 104 
Climate, ii. 119. 202. 504; i 

398. 427. 490 
Clodiana, t. Ill. iii. 280 
Cnemides, fort. &. Loc. ii. 176. 182 
Cnemis, mn. EH. Loc. ii. 66. 180 
. Thebea, ii. 32) 
Coe tus, r. 

iv. 53 


v. 159. 227 


o2i. 


Cnopus, ¥ 


Thesprotia, i, 232; iii. ¢ 


ie 

t. Dass. ili. 328 

Cela, pass, at Thaumact, 

otis, 1. 458 

Coins, ancient, iii, 213. 226. 457. 463. 
83. 486: iv. 405. 498 

Melis, ii. 21 

t. Nicopolis, Ep. i 


( odri won, 


Thess.-Phthi- 


Colaceia, t 

Comarus, p 
196 

Commerce, i. 
103 

Commodus, the emperor, ii. 299 

Comnenus, 
LEtolia, i. 204 

Comneni, his descendants, i. 204; iv. 208 

Cophus, pt. Sithonia, Mace. iii. 119 

Condylon, fort. Tempe, iii. 397 

Conope, or Arsinoé, t. Arto. i, 125, 148. 
152, 153; iii. 510 

Copais, lake Beeo. ii. 158. 310 

Cope, t. Beco. ii. 292. 306 

Corace, t. Magn. iv. 384 

Corax, mn. Ato. ii. 91. 624; ii. 40. 53 

Corcyra@i, colonies of the, i. 37] 

Corfa (Corcyra), i. 7, 8. 92. 104; 
iii. | 

——-, channel of, i. 16. 91; iii. 2 

Corinna, of Tanagra, poetess, ii. 459 

Corebus, tomb of, in Megara, 


$1] 


Coroneia, 


ii. 398. 


t. Beeo. ii. 132. 140; iv. 471 
—__——,, vale of, ii, 205 
Coronts, mythus of, iv. 446 
Corpili stena, pass, Thrace, iw, 215 
Corseia, t. I. Bao. ii. 18 
Corsiea, t. W. Beo. ii. 520 
Corycium, cave, Mt. Parnassus, ii. 578 
Corydallus, mn. Att. ii. 384 
Cotyleum, mn. Lubea, ii. 439 
Craneia, mn. Ambracia, i. 214 
Crania, or Cranti, t. Cephallenia, iii. 
61—63 

Crannon, t. Pelas. i. 446; iii. 865 
Crates of Chalcts, engineer, ii. 292. 316 
Craugallium, t. Pho. ii. 587 
( *-ausindon, Magn. iv. 385 
Crene, Gap hioain iv. 251 
Crenides, t. Thrace, ili. 189. 216 

o 

3 


Michael Angelus, despot of 


Crestonia, dist. Mae. iii. 448 

Creusis, or Creusta, t. and pt. Bao. w. 
coast, ii. 406. 505. 521 

Crissa, t. Pho. ii. 566. 585 

—— , gulf of, ii. 549 

plain of, ii. hsiy 


Crithote, t. Acarn. iv. 6 
Crocium, plain, / hth. iv. 332 
bags  E , Hihac a, ili, 49 


Cn. t. W. ie ii. 613. 618 
Crusea, Crosseéa, or Crusis, dist. Mac 
iii, 45] 
Ctemene, t. Thess.-Dolopia, iv. 516, 517 
Cuarius, or Curalius, r. Beeo. ii. 140; 
rv. Phthiotis, iv. 356 
-, or Cuerius, vr. Thess. iv. 499 
Cume, t. Hubeea, 440) 
Curetes, peo. Alto, i sr 
Curitum, mn. Ato. Ld 19 
Currant plantations at Mesolénghi, i. 
114 
Customs of the 
49. 87. 183 
Cyathus, r. /&to. i. 154; iii. 513 
Cycneia Tempe, pass, Eto. i. 154 
Cynia, lake, Ato. i. 110; iii. 573 
Cynoscephala, Thebea, ie 474 
—_—_——., Scotusse@a, battle of, iv. 


Greeks and Albanians, 


459—462 
Cynosura, prom. Marathonia, ii. 4382 
Cynthus, mn. pave. iii. 100, et seq. 
Cynus, t. EB. Loe. ii. 174, 182 
Cyparissus, t. Pho. tk 579 
Cyretia, t. Perr. iv. 304—310 
Cyrtone, or Corieain t. and mn. Beo. 

ii. 184 
Cytinium, t. Doris, 
Cythera, isl. and t. 


ii. 91, 92 
LEgean, 


ili. 69—/5 


Dedala, 
335 
Daghawi, Albanian sub-district, 

protia, iv. 71 
Daliani, family of Konispoli, i. 98 
a fay office A li, 232 


festival on Mt. Citheron, ii. 


Thes- 


Daphnus, t. £. Loe. ii. 176. 182 
Dardani, peo. Lll. iii. " 470, et seq. 1V. 
122 


Date-trees, ii. 249; iii. 14 

Datus, t. Thrace, iii. 189, 223 

Daulis, t. Pho. ii. 98. 100. 105 

Deabolis, town of the Greek Empire, in 
Dassaretia, i. 239 

Deceleia, Attic demus, ii. t24 

Dederiani, vil. Pelas. iv. 452. 473 

Deer, of several kinds, in the forests of 
Acarnania, iii. 496. 516; on Mt. 


Bermius, iii. 296; on Mt. Parnes, 
ii. 421; on Mt. Pelium, iv. 433 
Delikali, village (misprinted valley), 


Pherea, Th. iv. 435 

Delium, vil. and temple of Apollo, Beo. 
ii. 445. 450. 452 

Delphi, t. Pho. ii. 551—582 

———, attacked by Brennus 
ii. 60 ; 

Delphi, inscriptions of, ii, 635 


the Gaul, 
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Delphinium, pt. Oropia, ii. 445 

Delus, isl. JEgean. iii. 96—102 

Delvinaki, or Dhelvinaki, vil. Moloss?s, 
i. 398; iv. 100 

Delvinaképulo, or Dhelvinaképulo, vil. 
Molossis. iv. 79 

Délvino, or Dhélyino, t. Chaonia, i, 18 
21.605 

Demaratus, king of Sparta, ii. 44 

Demetrias, t. Magn. w. 363. 375 

Demetrius, son of Philip, iii. 466 

- Poliorcetes, ti. 384; iv. 363 

Demir Dost, of Gardhiki, i. 59, 60. 62 

Bey, of Kastoria, i, 825 

Demiglara, vil. Mygdonia, iii. 233 

Demirkapi (Aaii Stena), pass, Mac. 
Peonia, iii. 442 

Demirissar, t. Odomantice, iii. 201 

Demis, Ibrahim, of Filiates, Zp. i. 104 

Demosthenes, Athenian commander, ii. 
92. 450. 612; iv. 247 

——_____—., Athenian orator, ii. 435 

Denthelete, peo. Ill. iii. 474 

Dereli, t. near Tempe, iii. 359. 381 

Derengli, vil. Pharsalia, iv. 472 

Derdpugl, or Derdépoli, dist. Chaonia- 
Atintania, i. 25. 77 

Derrhis, prom. Sithonia, iii. 119 

Dervénia, description of the, i, 22 

Derveno-khéria, six villages of JJega- 
ris, li. 3874 

Dervises, bektashli, i. 86; iv. 284. 413 

Dervish Ag, vil. Att. ii. 417 

Deraxias, epitaph of, in Phthiotis, i. 46] 

Despréaux, Cousin, his History of Greece 
translated into Romaic, i. 855 

Desudaba, t. Medica, iii. 471, 472 

Deucalion and Pyrrha, rocks, in the 
gulf of Volo, iv. 359. 37] 

Dev6ol, r. and t. Orestis, Dass. i. 334. 
348 

hs yt Deabolis ), i. 339 

Dhadhi, t. Pho. ii. 69. 73. 107 

Dhafni, mon. Aft. ii. 384. 386 

Dhafniés, pass, Acarn. iii. 498 

Dhamasi, vil. Perv. iii. 870; iv. 299 

Dhamasta, vil. near Thermopyle, ii. 6 

Dhaskalié, isl. near Jthaca, iii. 46; isl. 
Pho. ii. 54) 

Dhavlia, vil. Pho. ( Daulis ), ii. 98 

Dhémata, pt. Acarn. near Leucas, i. 170. 

7) 
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Dhemata, near Aghia, Magn. iv. 414 

Dheminiko, vil. Perrh. (Cyretia) iv. 
30] 

Dhesfina, or Tjesfina, vil. Pho. ii. 546 

Dhésiani, vil. Pelaus.-Magn. iv. 407. 
418, 450 

Dhiles, isl. Afiga@an, (Delus and Rhe- 
new ), i. 95—104 

Dhilissi, vil. Bao. (Delium ), ii. 458, 
154 

Dhimiko, mn. Aff. ii. 433 

Dhimitrios, Aios, vil. near Mt. Olym- 
pus, iii. 331 

es eee ae —. vil. Thess. iv. 324 


9 


Dhimitrios, Aios, khan and vil. loan. 
d. i. 222. 224 

, mn. Aft. ii. 437 

te, MON, Mrerta, ii. 403 

Dhionysios, Aios, mon. Mt. Olympus, 
iii. 407 


——— , mon. Acte, Mae. iii. 
116 

Dhipotamo, (or two rivers), JMolossis 
i, 292 

Dhissikata, vil. Per7.-Elimeia, iii. 344 

Dhistomo, vil. Pho. (Ambrysus ), ii. 
535 

Dhokiariu, mon. Acte, Mace. iii. 120 

Dhokimi, a summit of Pindus, i. 413. 
415 

Dholiana, vil. Molossis, iv. 98 

Dhomok6é, vil. Phth.-Thess. 
mact ), i. 455 

Dhonatos, Aios, peak near Suli, i. 228. 
239 


( Thau- 


, pt. Acarn. ili. 29 
———_—., castle of Paramythia, Zp. 

iv. 76 

—______—, miracles of, iv. 64 

Dhoxa, mn. Hmathia, ( Bermium ), iii. 
297 

Dhragomano, or Tragomano, vil. Pho. 
ii. 83 ; 

Dhragomi, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 58 

Dhragonares, islands, Acarn. iii. 30; 
iv. 4 

Dhrakia, t. Magn. iv. 384. 392 

Dhrakonéria, salt lake, AZt. ii. 433 

Dhrakoplymata, Pho. ii. 95 

Dhrakospilia, vil. near Thermopylae, ii. 
6. 14. 35. 37. 53 

Dhrama, t. Thrace, (Drabescus ), iii. 
183 

Dhramisitis, vil. Joan. d. i. 263. iv. 80 

Dhrymadhes, vil. Khimara, Hp. iv. 101 

Dhryno, or Drino, river, branch of 
Aous, Chaonia-Atin. i. 25. 29. 56. 
77; iv. 19] 

Dhrynépoli, ruined 
Atin. i. 58. 77 

Dhrysko, or Drysko, mn. near loén- 
nina, i. 269. 291. 410; iv. 131. 164 

Dhumbliani, vil. Chaonia, i. 35 

Dhyo-vunia, vil. Melis, ii. 25 

Dium, c. Pieria, i. 147: iii. 409. 419 

——., t. Acte, Mac. iii. 149, et seq. 

Djudila, vil. near loan. iv. 89 

Djuma, dist. and t. Hord@a, i. 312; iii. 
298 

Djumérka, or Tzumerka, dist. and mn. 
Athamania, i. 271. 288: iv. 212. 229 

Dindymene, temple of, near Thebes, ii. 
244 

Diogenes, Count, repaired Megara, ii. 
390) 

Dirce, v. at Thebes, ii. 235 

Diana, temples of :—of D. Amarysta in 
Euhea, il. 265; at Bulis, ii. 520: of 
D. Eilethuia at Cheroneia, ii. 113; 
of D. Hucleia at Thebes, ii. 234; of 


town, Chaonia- 


INDEX. 


Diana Laphrea at Calydon, iii. 535 ; 
on Mt. Tiseum, Magn. iv. 396 ; foun- 
tain of, Plateis, ii. 333; 
Diana Sotetra, at Paga, ii. 408 
Doanji Ogla, vil. Mygdonia, iii, 2 
Doberes, peo. Thrace, iii. 212 
Doberus, t. Astrea, Mac. iii. 444. 467 
Dob6é, mon. Bao. near w. coast, ii. 517 
Dobrena, or Dobréni, vil. Bao. near w. 
coast, ii. 505 
Dodon, marsh at Dodona, iv. 189 
Dodona, c. Molossis, ii. 20; iv. 168— 
200 
Dodonea. dist. Molossis, i 
Doghiran, or Doran, t. 
trea, reiey iii. 440 
Doliche, isl. Acarn. iii. 574 
———., t. P err. iii. 344 
Dolopia, Dolopes, dist. peo. Th. 
iv. 274. 533 
Dombréni, vil. Dass. i. 350 
Domitius Calvinus, his camp on_ the 
Haliaemon, i. 314 


, his marches, 


v. 173—201 


Crestonia, Ats- 


ii. 21 ; 


1. 423: 
iv. 476 

Donacon, vil. Thespias, ii, 501 

Donafrés, vil. 21. 1. 3866 

Dorimachus, pretor of Astolia, i. 144; 
iv. 185 

Doriscus, t. Thrace, ii. 49 

Dorium, or Derium, t. Afto. i. 156 

Doro, Kavo, prom. Lubea. ( Cuphareus ), 
ii. 423 

Dotium, t. and plain, Pelas. iv. 420, 
447, 45] 

Dovra, vil. 

Dovrado, vil. 

Drabescus, t. 
183 

Dragéti, vil. near Tepeléni, Hp. i. 54 

Dremtja, mt. do. ii. 599 

Drépano, pt. Lewcus, iii, 17 

Drin, r. Lll. i. 77 

Dronovitza, vil. Z//. i. 366 

Drowning, a Turkish punishment for 
women, i. 401. 404 

Drymea, or Drymus, t. Pho, ii. 73. 87 

Dryopes, Dryopis, ii. 21, 22. 94 

Dugan, vil. Pelas. Magn. iv. 407 

Dukadhes, or Dukai, vil. Khimara, Zp. 
i. 2. 88. 90. 375 

eid AE Be AA 


Zagori, loan. d. iv. 126 
Elime UL, i. 305 
Thrace, (Drama), ii. 


on the Aous, 
Hip. i534 
Dultjtni, t 
Dukato, 
10. 2] 
Diaklista, vil. Perr. iii. 344 
Dulichium, ¥ Homer, inquiries 
cerning it, iii. 50, e¢ seq. 
Diardjova, 1, mn. AZo, ii. 603 
Dishari, vil. Dass. i. 348 
Dusiki, vil. and mon. //is#. iv. 526 
Duvlatan, vil. Scotusse@a, iv. 465 
Dymeai, of Achaia, iii. 556 
Dyras, vr. Melis, ii. 11, 26 
Durrhachium, ¢, Ill, i, 6, 380 
10 


Til. ( Olcinium ), i. 80 
prom. Leucas ( Leucate ), iii. 


con- 


statue of 


Dyce: mu. Mygdonia-Bisaltia, iii. 
211, et seq. 
Dystus, t. Hubeea (Dhysta), ii. 486. 439 


Earthquakes, iv. 316. 550 
Echidorus, x. Mygdonia, iii. 437. 439 
E’chinades, the islands, iii. 29, et seg. 51 ; 
iv. 4 
Echinus, t. Phth. ii, 20; iv. 346. 358 
. Acarn. iv. 23 
Edessa, or Atge, ¢. Emathia, iii, 272— 
279 
Edoni, peo. Thrace, iii. 180 
Education in Greece, i. 331; iv. 
Edylium, mn. Boo.-Pho. ii. 9 
190. 200 
Fels, i. 182; ii. 157. 281; iti. 184 
car via, a Roman read, i, 380; iit, 
180. 311. 317 
‘Egripo, t. Hubea (Chaleis ), ii. 247. 
254 
, bridge of, ii, 257 
; ere of, ii, 252 
Hilesium, t. Boeo. ti. 469 
Eton, t. Bisaltic. j iii. 173 
Ekali, vil. /ll. i. 365 
Elea, or Elea, pt. t. or 
tia, iii. 9 
El@us, t. and plain Chaonia, i. 73.75. 
393 
Elasonitiko, r. Perr. iii. 334 
Elassona, t. Perr. ( Oloosson ), iii. 345 
Elateia, t. Pho, ii. 82; iii. 38] 
———,, its plain, ii. 188 
———, t. near Tempe, iii. 381; iv. 298 
ira Thesprotia, iv. 74 
Elatia, mn. Bao. ( Citheron ), ii. 372 
‘Elato, mn. W. Loc. ii. 592 
——-, mn. C 
Elbassan, 
547 
————, mn. of ( Candavia ), i. 343 
Elefthero-khéri, vil. Picria-Bottiea, iii. 
428, 433. 435 
Eleftherokhéri, pass of, 


dist. Thespro 


Ll ot: 357 ; iii. 280; iv. 


Thesprotia, iv. 


dd 
bee mon. loan. d. i. 270 
Eleon, t. Beeo. ii. 322. 468 


Elerigova, vil. Chale. Mae. iii. 161 
Klefisa, vil. Paravea, i. 393 
Eleusis, on yr. Triton, t. Bao. ii. 136. 


aaa Ait. il, Of 4 


; “ui ; 
its plain aud bay, 


—_——, t ainda t of, ii 
Eleuthere, t. Att. ‘i. 3 7m 
9° 
oe 


yass of, ii 


Elia, pt. Thesprotia, iii. 8 
Elias, Aios, hill at Ambracia, 
vil. Fito. ti. 528 


i. 213 


——-—-—, mon. JW”. Loe. ii. 170 
————, mon. at Zitza, Molossis, iv. 
92 
———— of he almond-trees, vil, 
Mto. . 044, 


Elimoiy. dt, Fn ii. 30% 
Flint. peo. The sprotut, iv 


324. 339 


INDEX. 


Elladha, r. Melis--dinianes, 11. 8. 
17; iv. 532 

Ellomenus, t. Leucas, iii. 23 

Elone, t. Perr. iii. 345 

‘Elymo, mn. and vil. A?t. ii. 425 

Emathia, dist. Mac. iii. 225. 442—447 

Emperesium, prom, near Chalceis, Eu- 
bea, ii, 263 

Enipeus, v. Thess. i. 447; iii. 420; iv. 
320. 330. 469 


Eordeaa, dist. Mace. i. 315: iii. 305. 


Eordaicus, y. Tl. iii, 281 

‘Epakto, t. W. Loc. (Naupactus ), ii. 
607 

Epaminondas, ii. 131. 487 

Ephialtes, ji. 45 

Ephyre, t. Thesprotia, iii. 7; iv. 53. 175 

Ephyrei, or Crannonti, peo. Pelas. i. 
446 

Epicnemidii, peo. E. Loc, ii. 
178. 181] 

Epidamnus, or Dyrrhachium, c. 
Qn. 
BY e4 

Epirotes, defeated by the Ilyrians, i. 68 

———-, defeated and enslaved by the 
Romans, i. 216; iv. 81. 181 

——_—-, their cities destroyed by the 
Romans, i. 216; iv. 73 

Episkopi, site Hast. (Gomphi ), iv. 510. 
519 

FPretria, t. Eubeea, ii. 266. 443. 445 

——— Phthiotis, iv. 466 

Ericinium, t. Perr. iv. 315 

Evigon, branch of r. Aaius, iii, 275. 441 

Rrikhd, t. Chaonia, ( Oricus ), i. 3 

—-——, lagoon of, i. 88 

Erimékastro, or Rimékastro, vil. Bewo. 
ii. 478 

Erineia, t. Megaris, ii. 408 

Erineium, t. Phth. iv. 471 

Erineus, t. Doris, ii. 91 

Eriss6, or Teriss6, vil. Chale. Mac. iii. 
147; its gulf, iii. 142 

- , dist. Cephallenia, iii. 67 

Eritium, t. Perr. iv. 310. 313 

Ermitza, r. Ato. i. 126. 136 

Erochus, t. Pho. ii 89 

Erythre, t. Parasopia, Beo. ii, 329; t. 
W. Loe. ii. 618 

Eteonus t. Parasopia, Beeo. ii. 332 

Etesian winds, the, iv. 426 

Ethopia, t. Athamania, iv. 212. 525, 526 

Euboa, the channel of, or Huboic strait, 
ii. 422; iv. 346 

——, isl. (‘Egripo) ii. 252, et seq. 
)2 


av 
Evudeiclus, or Aspledon, t. Beeo. ii. 162 
Eudierum, on mt. Olympus, iii. 351. 
417, 418 
Euhydrium, t. Thess. iv. 493 
Eupalium, t. W. Loc. ii. 617. 620 
Euporia, t. Edonis, iii. 228 
Euripides, tomb of, at Arethusa, Mac. 
iii. 170 
Euripus, strait of Eubeea, ii. 247—258. 
264 


66. 68. 
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Huropus, t. on the A xius, ili, 444 

Eurotas, vy. Perr. iii, 345 

Eurylochus, of Sparta, his expedition 
into Atto. ii. 938. 117. 612. 615; his 
death, iv. 247 

Eurymene, t. Molossis, i. 253; t. Magn. 
iii. 402; iv. 415 ; 

Eurytanes, peo. AEto. ii. 623. 626 

Evenus, v. Asto. i. 107. 109; ii. 599 

Evgheénia, Kyria, mn. Afto. i. 120. 126 

Eutresis, t. Beeo. ii. 521. 522 

Eutretus, pt. Baeo. w. coast, ii. 520 

Eytimios, Papa, his rebellion, iv. 410; 
his death, iv. 542. 544 

Examili, pt. Chaonia, i. 92 

Exarkh6, vil. Pho. ii. 163 

Ezeré, vil. and lake near Mt. Olympus, 
iii. 349. 418 


Faga, mn. Bao. (Phieium), ii. 2 

Fanari, vil. Hist. i. 426; iv. 270. 509. 
518 

— , Porto, Thesprotia, i. 232; iii. 
4: iv, 5] 

———.,, plain of, Thesprotia, iv. 50. 54. 
192 

Fanaritiko, r. Thesprotia, i. 232 

Fanaroméni, mon. at Arta, i. 207. 213 

Fano, site in Phth. iv. 348 

Fares, or faria, or fratriés, Albanian, i. 
27. 85: iv. 59 

Fasidhero, vil. Adt. ii. 429 

Fasts, Gréek, i. 10. 14; iv. 425 

Ferat Aga, of Lidhoriki, ii. 605, 606 

Ferekisi, vil. Ioan. d. i. 224 

Férsala (Turk. Tjataltje) t. Thess.-Pith. 
i. 448—454; iv. 329. 474. 486 

Fersaliti, r. Thess, (Enipeus), i. 447 ; iv. 
320 

Feta Bey, of Zikhna, iti. 184 

Fever, the doppia terzana, i. 380 

Fidhari, or Fidharo, r. 4%to. i. 108; ii. 
599. 625 

Fidhdékastro, fort. A mbracia, i. 201. 214 

Filiates, t. Chaonia, i. 104; iv. 73 

Filothéu, mon. Acte, Mae. iii. 126 

Filarina, t. Lyncestis, i. 333 ; iii. 282 

Finiki, vil. Chaonia, i. 20. 66 

Fisheries, of Amphipolis, iii. 185; of 
Anatoliké and Mesolénghi, i. 114; 
ii. 530. 543; of Arta, i. 182; of lake 
Bebeis, iv. 403. 421; of Kastoria, i. 
327 ; of Prévyza, i. 182. 197; of Vut- 
zindré, i. 95 

Fiva Palea, site Pho. ii. 84. 

Flamininus, T. Quinctius, i. 
li. 542; iv. 305. 457. 528 

Flembiiko, peak at Delphi, ii. 568 

Fondana, pass 7, Loe.-Pho. ii. 67 

Forti, fort. Leucas, iii. 17 

Fortdési, vil. loan. d. iv. 217 

Fortune, temple of, at Thebes, ii, 234 

Forty Saints, vil. church, and pt. Cha- 
onia, i. 8B—15. 78 

Frango Limiéna, pt. Acte, Mac. iii, 142 

Franzi, vil. Melis, ii. 8. 13. 23 

Frashari, vil. Dass. i. 345 


71.385 ; 
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Frastana, vil, Adin. iv. 106 

Frikes, pt. Zthaca, iii. 52 

Frosyni, of Ioan. her death, i, 401. 403 
Mtelia, or Aftelia, pt. Chaonia, i. 102 
Ftelié, or Pteleé, vil. and pt. Phth. iv. 


Ftera, vil. Preria, iii. 335 

Fteri, pt. Magn. iv. 415 

Fulvius Nobilior, the consul, i. 209 
Funeral, described, ii. 104 

Furka, pass Phth. i. 461 

Furna, vil. ‘Agrafa d. iv. 270 
Furna, plain Phth, iv. 369 
Furniture, Greek, i. 448; iv. 145 
Furnus, pt. Cerigo isl. iii, 76 

Fyla, vil. Hubea, ii, 439 


Gaidharonisi, isl. gulf of Arta, i. 200 

—___——_—__, js]. Beeo. E. coast, ii. 270 

Galadra, t. Eorde@a, iii. 316 

Galata, mn. Atto. i. 107, 108 

Galatista, t. Chale. Mac. iii. 162 

Galaxidhi, t. and pt. W. Loe. ii. 593 

Galepsus, t. Mac.-Thr. iii. 155. 178 

Gallicum, t. Crestonia, Mace.. iii. 488 

Galliké, r. Mygdonia, iii. 258, 439 

Gambo, Ston, vil. Ato. i. 12] 

Gangites, or Gangas, ry, Edonis, iii. 217. 
225 

Gardhiki, or Kardhiki, t. Chaonia, i. 
29. 59.63 

—————., or Gardhik&ki, vil. Ioan. d. 


———, Paleé, vil. and Hel. ruins 
Hist. i. 431; iv. 288 
, t. Thesprotia, iv. 58 
Gargaphia, fn. Plateis, Boeo. ii. : 
343 
Gariani, or Kariani, vil. Chaonia-Atin, 
i, 27 
Gauls, the, in Greece, ii. 55. 57] 
——-, refuse the offers of Perseus, iii. 
47) 
Gavala, or Kavala, vil. /#to. i. 1 
155 
Gavrolimni, pt. to. i. 11] 
Gazorus, t. Hdonits, iii. 229 
Gelberini, mn, Ambracia, i, 205 
Geli, vil. #. Loc. ii. 170 
Gell, Mr. ii, 132 
Genusus, v. Ill. iii. 280 
Geraneia, mn. and fort. Meqgaris. ii. 
375. 409. 412 
Gerestus, t. and prom, ubea, ii. 4238 
Gheladha, prom. Acarn. gulf of Arta, 
i. 165 
Ghelanthi, vil. Hist. iv. 519 
Ghenitzarokhéri, vil. Phth. iv. 468 
Ghenokladha, vil dnianes, ii. 16 
Ghereli, vil. Pheraa, iv. 401. 451 
Gheremi, vil. Scotussea, ivy. 453 
Gherman6, pt. Megaris, ii. 373. 405 
Ghianota, mon. Perr. iii. 344 
Ghidhaki, pt. Ithaca, iii. 53 
Ghidék, vil. Path. iv. 331 
Ghiérghi, Ai, (George, St.) vil. and r. 
Molossis, i. 258. 261; iv. 80. 254 
12 


28. 


Ghiérghi, Ai, t. Seyrus, iii. 107 

——_——., vil. Magn. iv. 392. 400 

—_——, monasteries of, i. 102. 119. 
145): linear 

——_,, church at Dheminiko, iv. 305 

—, church and fortress at Pré- 
vyza, iv. 253 

isl. Saronic gulf, ii, 37] 

———., isl. bay of Crissa, ii. 593 

—_———, vil. r. and pass near Coroneiu, 
Bao, ii, 140. 14] 

————,, hill of, at Ioannina, iv. 136. 
154, 162 

Ghioztepé, mn. Elimeia-Eordea, iii. 
297 

Ghiustendil, t. Agrianes, iii. 475 

Ghyft6kastro, Hel. ruins near Mesolén 
ghi, i. 118; iii. 589; on mt. Citheron 
i. 375; in Pelas.iv. 292 

Ghymné6, vil. Hubea, ii. 439 

Ghynek6-kastro, Hel. ruins, Phth.- Thess. 
i. 455 

Gigantomachia, on the temple of Delphi, 
i. 573 

Gigonus, t. Crusea, Mae, iii. 451 

Gitane, t. Thesprotia-Chaonia, iv. 76 

Glaphyre, t. Magn.-Pelas. iy. 432 

Glaucus, temple of, at Anthedon, Beo. 
ii. 275 

Gletjadhes, vil. Zymphea, i. 417 

Glisas, t. Theb@ea, ii, 248. 250 

Glossa, prom. of Mts. Aeroceraunia, i. 
4. 374 

Glinista, vil. Pho, ii. 73. 87 

Glycys Limen, pt. Thesprotia, i. 185, 
DAYAR ili, 4: iv. 51, et seq. 

Glyfonerdé, pool at Larymna, Beeo.-Pho. 
ii, 288 

Glyky, dist. Thesprotia, 1. 231 

——, ruined vil. and church of, i. 
233; iv. 51—58. 66. 192 

Gold mines of Crenides, Mac.-Thr. iii. 
190 

Gémaro bay, near Nicopolis, Ep. i. 195 

Gomenitza, vil, and bay Thesprotia, i. 
103; iv 72 

Gomphi, t. Hist. iv. 212. 263. 510. 
520 

Gonnus, t. Pelas. iii..371. 379. 389, 397 ; 
Iv ole 

Gorana, vil. near Suli, i. 242 

Goritza, suburb of Berat, i, 354. 360 

, Hel. site near Volo, iv, 375 

Gortynia, t. on vr. Aatus, iii. 444 

Grabitza, or Garbitzi, vil. and pass Cha- 
onia, i. 23 

Graces, temple of the, at Orchomenus, 
Beo. ii. 148. 152 

Gradista, vil. and Hel. ruins on the Aous, 
Til. 1. 36. 70Y 365 

Graditza, or Gradish, Hel. fort. nea 
Siatista, Hlimeza, i. 313 

Grea, or Tanayra, t. Beeo. ii. 455 

Greasstethus, vil. Thebea, ii. 474 

Gralista, vil. ‘Agrafa d. iv. 518 

Gramista, or Grammos, t. and mn 
Orestis-Dass. i. 334, 335. 425; iv, 122 


INDEX. 


Grammiatik6, vil. Add. ii. 486 

Granitza, vil. near Lebadeta, Bao, ii. 
133 

—— , mn. of, ii. 140 

Gratziana, vil. Molossis, iv. 79 

Gravyia, vil. Doris, ii. 90. 92 

Greeks, modern, character and manners 
of, i, 204. 241. 323 

—_—_—_——, condition of their pea- 

saniry, ii. 108, 203; iii. 516. 545 ; iv. 
339. 345. 


—— , of their wo- 


men, iv. 146 


, their resemblance to 
the ancients, i. 279. 448; iv. 146 
, their language, i. 463 ; 


iv. 150 
Gregorius and Daniel, of Milies, Mt. 
Pelium, iv. 387, 391 
Gregérios, ’Aios (St. Gregory), mon. 
Acte, Mac. iv. 116 
Grevena, dist. Elimeia, i. 302—304 
Grevendista, vil. Mt. Pindus, i, 294 
Greven6, t. of Grevena, i, 302—304 
, river of, i. 303 
Griko-khori, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 72 
Grimadha, or Grimala, site of Tanagra, 
Beeo. ii. 455 
Gritziano, or Grisano, vil. ist. i. 432 ; 
iv. 290. 316 
Griva, mn. Chaonia, i. 32. 
, Dhrako, iii, 500 
Grébate Pliakes, vale in mt. Griva, 
Chaonia, i. 34 
Gulimidhes, Albanian tribe, Chaonia, 
1. 60 
Gumenitza, or Gomenitza, vil, and bay 
Thesprotia, iv. 74 
Gumerdjina, t. Zr, iii, 216 
Ginitza, vil. Pelas.-Perr. iii. 368 
Gura, mn. Pith. (Othrys), i. 459, 460 
, vil. iv. 330 
Gurgo-potamd, r. Melis, ii. 24. 26 
Guri Prei, or Comméno Lithari, fort. 
Dass. i. 349. 350 
Gurié, vil. Ato. on r. Achelous, iii. 521 
Gurianista, vil. Ioan. d. iv. 83 
Gurla, or r. of Suli (Acheron), iv. 52 
Gylacia, or Apollonia, c. Ill. i. 372 
Gyrton t. Pelas, iii. 382; iv. 534 


Hadji Barak, vil. Pelas. iv. 452 

Had)i Serét, his poem on Aly Pasha, i. 
463—496 

Hadjilar, vil. Pelas. {Crannon.) iii, 362 
—366 

Hadjimes, vil. Pheraa, iv. 401 

Hadjiran, vil. Llimeia, iii. 329 

Hadj6-bashi, vil. Thess. iv. 328 

, vil. in Amyric plain, iv. 

402 


Hadrianopolis, t. Chaonia, i. 76 
Hemus, mn. Thr, iii. 474 
Hale, t. Beo. ii. 184, 288 
Haliaemon, vr. Mac. i, 303. 314; iii. 292. 
437 
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Flaliartia, dist. Boeo. ii, 21) 
Haliartus, t. Beeo. ii, 137. 206 
, marsh of, ii. 310 
Halonesus, isl. AEg@an, iii. 112 
Hamilton, Mr. William, iii. 69 
Hammeno, station near Scupt, 
477 
Harma, t. Beeo. ii. 248 
» pass of, ii. 251] 
Harpessus, vr. Thr. iii. 215 
Hassan Aga, Tjapari, of Margariti, i. 
405; iv. 47, 220 
Hassan Tatari, vil. Pelas. iii. 362 
Hatera, t. Pieria, iii. 424 
Hebrus, r. Thr. iii. 216 
Hecatompedum, t. Chaonta, iv. 
road in Pelas.-Magn. iv. 406 
Helenus, son of Priam, iv. 175 
Helicon, mn. Beo, ii, 106. 205. 213, 
489—500, 506. 513. 526 
FTelicranum, vil. Chaonia, i. 69, 70 
Heraeum, see Juno. 
Fellas, site in Phth. iv. 470, 531 
Hellebore, ii. 542 
Hellenic remains :— 
of Abe, Pho. ii. 164 
of Acanthus, Mac. iii, 147 
of Acrephium, Bozo, ii. 295 


120 ; 


of Afgitium, W. Loe. ii. 617 

of Aginium, Hist. i. 421; iv. 537 
of Atgosthena, Megaris, ii, 405 

at Aeté in Jthaca, iii. 385 

of Agrea, Afto.-Acarn. iv. 252 
at pt. Alikés, Baco. W. coast, ii. 503 
of Alope, 2. Loc. ii. 176 

of Alus, Phth. iv. 337 

of Alyzia, Acarn. iv. 14 

of Amantia, Chaonia, i. 89, 375 
of Ambracia, Ep. i. 205 

of Ambracus, Ep. i. 214 

of Ambrysus, Pho. ii. 535 

of Amphane, Phth. iv. 368. 371 
of Amphicleia, Pho. ii. 75 

of Amphissa, W. Loc. ii. 588 

of Anactorium, Acarn. iii, 493 

at Andritza in Tanagrice, ii. 466 
of Anthedon, Beo. ii. 272 

of Anticyra, Pho. ii. 540 

of Antron, Phth. iv. 349 

of Aperanteia, Alto. i, 141 

of Apollonia, Lil, i, 369 

of Apollonia, Mygdonia, iii, 458 
at Ardhami, Hist, iy. 529 

of Argissa, Pelas. iii, 367 

of Argos Amphilochicum, iv. 238 
of Ascra, Boo. ii. 491] 

at Asso, Cephallenia, iii. 67 

of Astacus, Acarn, iv. 4 

of Athamantium, Beo. ii. 295. 307 
of Atheneum, Athamania, iv. 525 
of Atrax, Perr. iii, 368 

of Azorus, Perr. iii. 334, 342 

at Berat, i. 361 

of Berrhaa, Mac. iii. 292 

of Bebe, Magn, iy. 428 


INDEX. 


Hellenic remains :— 
of Bulis, Beo.-P ho. ii. € 
of Bullis, Ll. i, 36: 
of Bullis Maritima, Ill. i. 2. 376 


of Callidromum, near Ther Calg ii: 


63 

of Calydon, AXto. iii. 534. 

of Carnus, isl. Acarn., iii. 29; 

of Cassope, Ep. i, 245. 

of Cestria, or Llium, Ep. iv. 74. 

of (4 haleis, Lito. i. 1] 

of Chalets, Eubeea, ii. 254 

of Cheroneia, Beo. ii, 112 

of Charadra, Molossis, iv. 255 

of Charadra, Pho. ii. 70 

of Chimera, Chaonia, i. 89 

of Chimerium, Thesprotia, iii. 3 

of Cx ‘hyr us, or Hphyre, 
iv. 53 

of Cimolia, Megaris, il. 413 

of Cirrha, Pho. ii. “@ 

of Cnemides, EB. Loe. i. V77 

of Conope, or Arsinoé, Jto, 1.125 

of Cope, Beo. ii. 306 

of Coroneia, Boo. ii, 134 

of Coroneia, Phth. iv. 471 

of Cranii, Cephallenia, iii. 6] 

of Crannon, Pelas. iii. 363 

of Crithote, Acarn. iv. 5, 6 

of Cynoscephale, Scotus, iv. 454 

of Cynus, E. Loe. ii, 175 

of Cyretie, Perr. 304 

of C Iythe 1, degen iii. 73 

of Daulis, Pho. ii. 100 

of Delium, Beo. ii, 449 

of Delphi, ii. 552—581 

of Delus, Aig@an, iii, 96 —102 

of Demetrias, Magn. iv. 375 

of Dodona, Ep. iv. 127 

at Dhragomi, Thesprotia, iv. 70 


iv. 16 


near Dhramisits, in Molossis, i. 264; 


iv. 80 
of Dium, Mace. iii. 409 
of Doliche, Perr, iii, 344 
of Drymea, Pho. ii,73 


near Dugan, Magn-Pelasg. iv. 408 


450 
of Edessa, Mae. iii 276 
of Hion, Thr. iii. 173 
of Hlateia, Pho. ii. 82 
of Elateia, Pelas. iii, 38) 
of Hleuther@e, Att. ii, 875 
of Hretria, Eubea, ti. 265; 
of Fretria, Phth. iv. 466 
of Hrineium, Phth. iv.47) 
of Hritium, Perriv. 313 
of Erythre, Beo. ii. 329 
of uhydrium, Thes. iv. 493 
of HKurymene, Magn. iv. 415 
at Gardhikaka, loan. d. iv. 90 
near Gariani, Chiaonia-A lin. i, 75 
at the magila of Ghereli. 

iv. 45] 

Ai Ghidérghi,’Agrafa div. 272 
“a Glaphyre, Mayn. iv. 432 
of Glisas,Beeo. ii. 246.250 

14 
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Thesprotic 


Pherea, 


I 


icllenic remains :— 

of Gompli, Hist, ty. 519 

of Gonnus, Perr. iii. 388 

at Gétzista, loan. d. i. 292 

at Gurianista, Ioan. d. iv. 83 
of Gyrton, Pelas, iii. 361. 382 
of Haliartus. Beo. ii. 206 

of Harma, Beeo. ii. 247, 250 
of Heracleta Trachinia, ii. 26 
of Hyampolis, Pho. ii. 167 
of Hypata, Ainianes, ii. 18 
of Hyle, Beeo, ii. 313 

of Hysiea, Boo. ii. 327 

at Ai Ianni, Thesprotia, iii. 8 ; 
of the two Jdomene, 

iv. 250 

of Joleus, Magn. iv. 380 
of Ithome, Hist. iv. 510 
of Ithoria, Ato. iii. 577 
at Kaitza, ’Agrafa d. iv. 
on mt. Ka JAna, Agrais, iv. 25 
near Kalarytes, Ep. i. ae , 
near Kapsokhori, Bottiea, i 

at Kaputzi, Thes. i iv. 504 
near Kastania, ‘Agrafa d. iv. 2 27 72 

at Kastraki, Tymphea, iv: 537 
at Kastri, near lake Beebezs, iv. 404 
at Kastri, near Lélovo, Molossis, i 

256 

at Katafyghi, ‘Agrafa d. iv. 272 
near Katana, Acurn. 111. 503 
at Kekhriniatza, Agrats, i. 158 

at Kekhropfla, Acarn. i. 1723 iv. 24 
at Klaréntza, Thesprotia, iii. 4 

at Klima, W. Loe, ii. 618 


iv. 73 
A neph dloch ia, 


i. 436 


at Klisara, Aoi Stena, i. 384 
at Knisovo, ‘Agr be! d. iv. 272 
at Kolokoté, T'hes. 1. 431; iv. 290 


near Kombéti, ap d. iv. 286 
near Kometzadhes, Arta d. 1.220 
at Kiavelo, Avto, i: 126 

at Kyfu, “Agrafi de iv. 275 

of Lacereta, or Dotium, Pelas. iv. 445 
at Lakhana, Mace. iii. 230 

of Lamia, Phth. ii. 2 

at Langaza, Mae. iii. 233 

of Larissa, Pelas. i. 439 

of Larissa Cremaste, Phth, iv. 
of Larymna, Beo.-Pho. ii, 287 
of Lebadeia, Beeo. ti. 121 

of Ledon, Pho. ii. 83. 89 

of Leucas, [onian’sea, iii, 14 

of Leuctra, Beco. ii. 485 

at Liaskovo, ‘Agrafa d. iv. 272 
of Lilea, Pho. ii..71 

of Limnea, Acarn. i. 160; iv. 244 
of Limnea, Thes. iv. 324.512 

on lake Livadhi, Beeo. i. 278 
near Lukisi, Bao. ii. 275 

near Lykokhéri, 4¢fo. ii. 605 

of Lysima hia, Eo. i i. 153 
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< 


at Malandrina, W.Zoc. ii. 598 
of Mallea, Peri. iv. 312 


in Margariti d. Thesprotia, iv. 70 
at Mariolates, Doris, ii. 86 


at Mavro-dhilissi, A¢t. Boo. ii. 441 


INDEX. 


Hellenic remains :— 


of Macynia, Avto. i. 111 
on Mavrovani, Thess. iv. 3° 


of Medeon, Pho, ii. 548 

of Melibea, Magn. iv. 414 

of Melitea, Phth. iv. 469 

of Melus, Ac:ge@an, iii. 79 

of Mende, Mae. iii. 157 

of Metropolis, Acarn. iii. 511. 576 

—— -—_——., Pelas. iii. 360 ; iv. 298 

—_—___—__—., Up. Th, iv. 506 

of Molycreia, A&to. i. 111 

of Mopsium, Pelas. iii. 377 ; iv. 2 

of Mycalessus, Boo. ii. 246, 251 

of Myonia, W. Loe. ii. 592 

of Naryx, E. Loc, ii. 187 

of Naupactus, W. Loe. ii. 607 

of Nelia, Magn. iv. 379 

at Neokhéri, Thespias, ii, 499 

at Niausta, Hmathia, iii. 288 

of Nicea, EF. Loe. ii. 38 

of Nicopolis, Ep. i. 185 

of Nisea, Megaris, ii. 899 

of Ocalea, Beeo. ii. 205 

of Gantheia, W. Loc. in, 594 

of Geneon, W. Loe. ii. 616 

of niada, Acarn. iii. 556 

of Ginoé, Att.-Beo. ii. 375 

of Oloosson, Perr, iii. 346 

of Olpe, Amphilochia, iv. 251 

of Olynthus, Mace. iii. 154 

of Onchestus, Beeo. ii. 213 

of Opus, E. Loe. ii. 174 

of Orchomenus, Beeo. ii. 145, et seq. 

of Oreus, or Histiea, Eubeea, iv. 352 

of Orobia, Eubeea, ii. 176 

of Oropus, Att.-Bao. ii. 444 

of Peanium, Ato. iii. 577 

of Page, Megaris, ii. 407 

of Pagase, Magn. iv. 370 

of Palea, Cephallenia, iii. 65 

at Paleaé Mani, Acar. iii. 524 

at Paleédkastro, near Pella, Mac. iii. 
268 


-, on the Stngitic Gulf, 


iii, 153 
of Pandosta, Thesprotia, i. 232; iv. 55 
of Panopeus, Pho. ii. 110 
at Paradhisia, W. Loc, ii. 598 
on lake Paralimni, Beo. ii. 278 
at Paramythia, Thesprotia, iv. 61 
of Parapotami, Pho. ii. 191 
at Pazaraki, Thes. iv. 494 
of Peiresia, Thes. iv. 319 
of Pelinneum, Thes. i. 431; iv. 288 
of Pella, Mac. iii. 260, et seq. 
at Petriné, Thess. iv. 326 
at Pendérnia, W. Loc. ii. 622 
of Phacium, Thes. iv. 292 
of Phagres, Mac.-Thrace, iii. 176 
of Phalanna, Pelas. iii. 352. 379 ; iv. 
298 
of Phaloria, Hist. iv. 529 
of Pharcadon, Hist. iv. 317 
of Pharsalus, Phth, i, 449 
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Hellenic remains :— 


of Pharyge, or Tarphe, FE. Loc. ii. 
66, 179 

on Mt. Phelleus, Att. ii. 438 

of Phere, Peluas. iv. 439 

of Philippi, Mac.-Thrace, iii. 214 

of Pheenice, Chaonia, i. 66 

of Pheteia@, Acarn. iii. 575; iv. 12 

of Phylace, Phth. iv. 331 

of Phyle, Att. ii. 417 

of Phyteum, ZEto. i. 


of Pleuron, Ato. i. 11! 
on Mt. Pecilum, Att. ii. : 
at Poliana, Hist. iv. 52! 
at Polis, Zihaca, iii. 45 
at Polypértu, W. Loe. ii. 
near Prédhromo, Acarn. iii 
of Proerna, Phth, i. 455 
of Proni, Cephallenia, iii 
of Proschium, Ato. i. 119 
of Pteleum, Phth. iv. 342 
of Pydna, Mae. iii. 427. 429 
of Pyrrhasus, Phth. iv. 366 
at Rendhina, ‘Agrafa, d. iv. 272 
of Rhamnus, Att. ii. 434 
of Fheneia, AEgean, iii. 103 
of Rhoduntia, near Thermopylae, ii. 63 
at Ruga, gulf of Arta, ( Acarn. ) iii. 
495 
of Salganeus, Beeo. ii. 267 
of Same, Cephallenia, iii. 55 
of Sane, Mae. iii. 144 
of Setrone, Megaris, ii. 413 
of Scolus, Beeo. ii. 369 
of Scotussa, Pelas. iv. 455 
of Seyrus, AEg@an. iii. 108 
at Sesklo, Magn. iv. 399 
near Siatista, Mac. two ruins, i. é 
at Sidhiro-kafkhi6, Pho. ii. 538 
at Siékliza, Thes. iv. 505 
of Sirrhe, Mace. iii. 205 
at Sisani, Hlimeia-Orestis, i. 31 
at Smékovo, ‘Agrafa, d. iv. ‘ 
at Sofadhes, Thes. iv. 495 
at Sokhé, Mae. iii. 230 
of Stagetrus, Mac. iii. 168 
of Stiris, Pho. ii. 528 
at Straténi, near Acanthus, 
159 
of Stratus, Acarn. i. 137 
of Syeurium, Pelas, iii. 374 
at Syvisti, ‘Agrafa, d. iv, 252. ‘ 
of Tunagra, Beeo. ii. 455 
of Taphus, Cephallenia, iii. 67 
of Thaumaci, Phth. i. 457 
of Theba, Beeo. ii. 226 
————., Phthiotice, iv. 358 
of Thermus, A&to. i. 133 
of Thespie, Boeo. ii. 479 
of Thessalonica, Mae. iii. 244, et seq. 
of Thisbe, Bao. ii. 506 
of Thronium, E. Loe. ii. 178 
of Tichius, near Thermopylae, ii. 63 
of Tiphe, or Siphe, Pho, ii, 514 
of Tithorea, Pho, ii. 77 
Qaq 


INDEX. 


He lle nic remains :— 
of Tithronium, Pho. ii. 76. 87 
of four towns in Tjersemba, iii. 303 
on Mt. Tomér, Dass, i. 352 
of ieee aan on the frontier of 
Attica, ii. 38) 
af Tricca, " 429. iv. 285 
Tri 10 seus. 


oe to the islar s Trazénia, W. 
Loce- ii. 616 
near Varlam, loan. d. two fortresses, 
999 


i. 222 
near Varnakova, Atto. a town and a 
fort. ii, 605 
Ai Vasili, Acarn. iv. 2] 
at Vatopédhi, Acte, Mac. iii. 140 
at Vathy, port of Thisbe, Beo. ii. 507 
te — > Tthaca; iii 28 
at Veliani, Thesprotia, iv. 69 
at Velitzista, Ioan. d. iv. 196 
at Velukhovo, W. oc, ii. 600 
at Vithari, W. Loe. ii. 621 
at Vonitza, Acarz. i. 171 
ata magila near V6énitza, i elt 
at Vraniana (little), ‘ hovetee d. iv. 272 
at Xeropotami, Acte, Mae. iii. 17 
of Xynia, Dolopia, i. 460 
Helloma, Ep. iv. 88. 171. 184. 193 
FHeracleia, t. Acarn. iv. 24 
Athamania, iv. 212 


5 Jiyneestisy sik lil. 
28] 

te  Ptoria, Mae, \ni., 405 

fr Sintica, iii, 226 


— Trachinia, ii. 2. 10. 27. 29; 
iv. 846 

Heracleius, ry. Bulis, Baeo.-Pho, ii. 519 

Hercules, his temples ;—near Marathon, 
il 430; near Orchomenus, Boeo. ii. 
161. 320: at Thebes, ii. 232; in the 
Thebaa, aaeasacel Hippodetus, ii. 
320; at Thespie, 1i. 483; at Thisbe, 
ii. 508 
624 


, his death on Mt. Gita, ii. 20 


small statues of, in brass, 
purchased by the author, i. 125; iii. 
389; iv. 536 

——_——., port of, near Alyzia, Acarn. 
iv. 15 

————, son of Alexander the Great, 
murder of, iv. 276 

Hereyna, v. at Lebadeia, Beco, ii. 118 
126. 142 

Hermeum, near the Hurtpus, ii. 260. 
267. 269; at Tanagra, ii. 459 

ITiera, or Nea, isl. Aige@an. iii. 118 

——-, isolated position of all the more 
celebrated, iv. 197 

Fierenses, peo. of Melis, ii. 20 

Hippocrene, fn. Mt. ee ii, 494. 499 

Hippodrome at Thebes, ii. 243 

—— ~ near Delphi ii, 588.595 

HTistie@a, c. and plain i in Mubeay iv. 352 

HTistieotis. U Pp: Thi 1V. 511, 586 

Hoes, wild, in- the Acarnanian forests 
in, 496 
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Hogs, wild, in Mt. Bermius, iii. 296 


—__—_—_——,, in Mt. Parnes, ii. 42] 
—_—_+— ,, in Mt. Pelium, iv. 433 


Holland, Dr., i. 25. 35, 379 
Holmones, vil. Orchomenia, Bee. ii. 
183., 184 


Holophyxus, t. Acte, Mac. iii. 149 


Homeole, oy’ Ai oiesléeny: oe Magn ili. 


402; iv. 415 

Hoplites, fn. and rv. Haliartia, Beo. ii. 
209 

Horrium, bs Molossis. iv. 81 

Hortensius, ii. 79. 98. 193 

Hostilius, the consul, i. 73, 74 
iv. 48] 

Hughes, Rey. T. 8. i. 248; iv. 46 

Hyampeia, peak of Delphi, li. 558. 568 

Hyampolis, t. Pho. ii. 168—170 

—_——,, pass of, ii. 188 

Hydarnes, the Persian, ii. 6. 8. 39. 46. 
53 

Hy ttus, vil. Orchomenia, Beeo. ii. 183, 


Q4 
O+ 


Hylethus, Hyletus, or Hyleus,r. ZEto.- 
W. Loe. ii. 619 

Hyle, t. Thebea, + Oe 13 

——, t. We'Loe: ii.619 

Fylice, lake, Thebea, ii. 318. 315 

Hymettus, mn. Att. ii. 420 

Hypata, t. Ainianes, ii. 19. 23 

FHypatus, mn. Thebaa 219 

Hypereia, fn. Th. iv. 434. 440. 485 

[yphantetum, tan. Orchomenta, Beeo. 
ii. 97. 100. 145 

TTypocnemidii, W. Loc. ii. 181 

Hyria, t. Boo. ii. 469 

——, or Lysimachia, lake Atto. i. 153 

Hysia, t. Beeo. ii. 827. 3877. 474 


iii. 416; 


Jackalls, i. 99 

Jamphorina, t. Medica, iii, 473 

fanaki, captain of Gematolis 244, 253 

[ankovo, vil. Hlimeza, i. 305 

lanni, Ai, or St. John, mon, near Ther- 
mopyle, ii. 39 

—__——, pt. of Kakésia, Bao. ii. 507 

—, pt. near Parga, /p. iii. 4. 8; 
iv. 73 

lanni, Katziko, ii. 500 

lannitza, or Yenidjé,.t. near Pella, 
266 

trees, An, GE, aK 

—_—., lake of, iii. 288. 287. 486 

landla, r. Adt. i. 426 

Jason, iv. 381. 399 

—.-, of Phere, ii. 30. 168 

Ibrahim Pasha of Berat, i. 45,.338— 
358 

Ibrahim Pasha of Skodra, i. 45 

fearius, mn. Att. ii. 429 

Icus, isl. Atgean, iii. 112 

Idomeneg, mn. and. two «forts,» .Am- 
bracia-Amphilochia, iv. 249, 250 

Tdomene, t. on vr. Avius, Mae, iii. 442 

lénitza, r. Zl. i. 367 

lerakfinia, (Ital. Faleonéra),. isl. 
/Eqean, iii. 77 
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INDEX, 


Jews 443: ji}, 248: iv. 137. 570 

57] 

lgenatius, bishop of Arta, i. 202. 403 

Ilex, (quercus ilex), described, i. 128; 
ii. 535 

Tlissus, Yr. Att. il. 427 

Tlium, t. Dass.-Atin. iii. 328 

or Troja, t. 
Chaonia, iv. 74. 176 

Imperatoria, site and plain, Tymphea, 


i. 399; iv. 278 


Cestrine, 


Tnachus, r. LE nian. ii. 22 


——_—-, r. Amph. iv. 239 
Ineli, vil. Phth. iv. 331. 468 
‘Inia, vil. Tanagrea, ii. 462. 46° 
Injé-kara-su, r. Mac. (Haliacmon.), i. 
303. 332; ii. 293. 303. 329 
Ino, or Leucothea, mythus of, ii. 414. 
Inopus, rv. Delus isl. iii. 102 
Inscriptions, ancient :-— 
at Acrephium, Beo. ii. 295, et seq. 
632 
at Actium, Acarn. iv. 27 
114, Magn. iv. 417 
Eiginium, Hist. i. 42) 
Aigosthena, Megaris, ii. 405 
Ambracia, Ep. iv. 234 
Amphicleia, Pho. il. 75 
Amphipolis, Mae.-Thr. iii. 187 
Amphissa, W. Loc. ii. 589, et 
seq. 
at Anticyra, Pho. ii. 541 
in Antiparus, isl. Aegean, iii. 89 
at Apollonia, Ill. i. 370, et seq. 
at Athens, Att. iii. 463; iv. 576; 
Ins. Pl. XIII. Nos. 57, 58, 59 
at Berrheea, Mac. iii. 292 
at Bee, Laconia, Ins. pl. XXIV. 
No. 114 
at Bullis, Til. i. 35 
near Calydon, /Eto. i. 112 
at Cheroneia, Boo. ii. 113, et seq. 
628 
at Ciertum, Thes. iv. 498, et seq. 
at Cope, Boo. ii. 306 
at Coroneia, Boo. ii. 133 
near +--+, ii. 134 
in the Corycium, (cave on Parnas- 
sus ) ii, 581 
at Orannon, Pelas. iii. 365, et seq. 
at Cyretia, Perr. iv. 305, et seq. ; 
Ins. Pl. XX XVIII. No. 182 
at Daulis, Pho. ii. 101, et seq. 627, 
et seq. ; Ins. Pl. V. No. 23 
at Delphi, Pho. ii. 558, et seq. 635, 
et seq. iv. 574 
in Delus, Alg@an, iii. 96, et seq. 101 
at St. Demetrius, Kravari, d. Ins. 
pl. XXIIL. No. 103 
at Dhamasi, Perv. iv. 300 
at Dhésiani Magn. iv. 418 
at Diwm, Mac. Ins. Pl. XX XI. No. 
155 
at Edessa, or 4Ega. Mace. iii. 277, 
et seq. 
at Hlateia, Pho, ii. 82 
17 


et seq. 


5 


Inscriptions, ancient : 

at Hretria Phthiotis, iv. 466 

near Gomphi, Hist. iv. 523, et seq. 

at Ginitza, near Atrav, Perr. iv. 
300 

near Hyampolis, Pho. ii. 169 

at Hypata, AEnianes, ii. 18; Ins. 
Pl. III. No. 17; Pl. IV. No. 19 

at Joannina, Hp. i. 254; iv. 204 

in Ithaca, iii. 37. 52 

at Kalamo, AZz. ii. 440 

at Karfites, W. Loc. ii. 597 

at Kastri, Magn.-Pelas. iv. 405 

at Katokhi, near Gintad@e, Acarn. 
ii. 556 

at Khaivat, 
Mae. iti. 235 

at K6zani in 
300 

at Lamia, Melis-Phth. ii. 2 

at Larissa, Pelas. i. 440; Ins. Pl. 
II. Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12 

at Lebadeia, Bao. ii. 129, et seq. 

at Lepenti, near Stratus, Ins. Pl. I. 
No. 2 

at Leueus, iii. 17 

at Mavrodhilissi, Att.-Beo. ii. 441 

at Menidhi, Ad. Ins. Pl. XII. No. 
ob 

in Melus, Egean, iii. 81; 
XXIV. No. 115 

at Metéora Tymphea, iv. 539 

at Metropolis, Up. Th. iv. 509 

at Naupactus, W. Loc. Ins. P1. 
XXIII. Nos. 104, 105 

at or near Nicopolis, Ep. i. 188. 
192; iii. 492; Ins. Pl. XXXIV. 
Nos. 161, 162 

at Oloosson, Perr. ili. 347 

near Opus, 1. Loe. ii. 173 

at Orchomenus, Boeo. ii. 152, et seq. 


near Thessalonica, 


Elimeia, Mae. iii. 


Ins. Pl. 


630, e¢ seq. 

at or near Oropus, Att.-Beo. ii. 
447. et seq. 

in Parus, Aigean, iii. 87. 91 

at Pagase, Magn. iv. 368; Ins. 


Pl. XX XIX. No. 198 


at Paramythia, Thesprotia, Ins. 
Pl, XXXIV. No. 169 

at Pazaraki, T’hes. iv. 494 

at Pelagonia, Mac. iii. 319, et seq. 

at Pelinneum, Hist. iv. 289 

at Petra, Dotian plain, Pelas. iv. 
414.5 

at Pharcadon, Hist. iv. 317 

at Pharsalus, Phth. i. 454 

at Phere, Pelas. iv. 443 

near Pteleum, Phth. iv. 343 

at or near Pydna, Mac. iii. 426, et 
seq. 

in Sciathus, Alg@an, iii. 111 

at Sirrhe, Mac.-Thr. iii. 205 

at Sisani in Elimeia, Mae. i. 318 

at Sitrpi, Path. iv. 341 

at Sofadhes, Thes. iv. 495 

at Stiris, Pho. ii. 531 

Q q ay 
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INDEX. 


Inscriptions, ancient :— 
at Tanagra, or in the Tanagrice, 
Boo. ii. 457. 464. 470, et seq. 
at Tatari, Pelas. iii. 8361; Ins, PI. 
XXXI. No. 148 
in Tempe, Th. iii. 392 
at Thaumact, Phth. i, 457 
at Theba, Beeo. ii. 223, et seq. 
———., Phthiotice, iv. 359, et 
seq.; Ins. Pl. XX XIX. Nos. 195, 
196, 197 
at Thespie, or in the Thespias, 
Beo. ii. 480, et seq. 488, et seq. 
493. 500, et seq. 
at Thessalonica, Mae. iii. 236. 242. 
246, et seq. 
at Thisbe, Boeo. ii. 511, et seq. 
at Throntum, BH. Loe. ii. 178 
at Tithorea, Pho. ii. 78; Ins. Pl. 
V. Neo¥22 
at T'ricca, Hist. iv. 285 
at Tfarnavo, Pelas. iii. 356. 371; 
Ins. Pl. XXX. No. 145 
at Aio Vasili, Acarn. iv. 21 
at Vatopédhi, mon, Acte, Mae, iii. 
140 
at and near Vonitza, <Acarn. iv. 
21; Ins. Pl. XXXIV. Nos. 166, 
167 
at Volo, Magn. iv. 387; Ins. Pl. 
XL. Nos. 201, 202, 203 
Ioannina, city of, i, 401; iv. 84. 130 
—165; 219 
—_—— , citadel of, iv. 187 
—— — ., climate of i. 268 
——_——.,, history of, iv. 202. 553—567 
—, the author’s house in, iv. 141 
—— ——, lake of, i. 219. 403. 409; iv. 
127. 134. 155 
————., island of, iv. 154 
————, plain and valley of, i. 22>: 
iv. 187 
————, metropolitan see of, i. 48. 199 
John, St., church and festival of, near 
Ioan. iv. 88 
——~—-—, mon. near Dhesfina, Pho. 
ii. 546; at Mphyre, Thesprotia, iv. 53. 
73; at Melibeea, Magn. iv. 414. See 
Ai [anni 
Tolcus, t. Magn. iv. 379 
Ton. rv. Hist. iti. 342; iv. 279. 546 
Ionian Islands, iii. 21 
Jones, Mr. i. 248. 379 
Trini, Kyria, Hels ruin, ito. i, 115. 
130 + iii, 539 
Trus, or Ira, t. Melis, ii. 21 
lsidhoro Ai, ‘pt. near Anticyra, Pho. ii. 
540 
Ismail Bey, of Serves, iii. 202 
Ismenus, r. Thebes, ii. 235, 236 
Issoria, t. Thesprotia, iv. 64 
Isthmia, dist. Phth. iv. 351 
Isthmus, the, ii. 389 
Istib, t. Pa@onia, iii. 469. 475 
Isus, t. Megaris, ii. 408 
Ithaea, iii. 25—50 
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Ithome, t. Hist. i. 429; iv. 510 
Ttonus, t. Phth. iv. 356 
Iviron, mon. Acte, Mae. iii. 124 
Juniper, the tree, ii. 523 
Juno, temples of :— 
Basilas, at Lebadeia, ii, 129 
at Platea, ii. 364 
at Coroneia, ii. 139 
Jupiter, temples of :— 
at Dodona, iv. 196—201 
of J. Acreus, near Ethopia, Athama- 
nut, iv. 525 
J. Acteus, on Mt. Pelium, iv. 385 
J. Anesius, in Cephallenia, iii. 59 
J. Ammon, at Thebes, ii. 234 
J. Aphesius, Megaris, ii. 414 
J. Basileus, or Trophonius, at Le- 
badeza, 11. 123. 130, 131 
J. Conius, at Megara, ii. 394 
J. EHleutherius, at Platea, ii. 366 
J. Hypatus, in Thebea, ii. 248 
J. Hypsistus, at Thebes, ii. 233 
J. Laphystius, near Coroneia, ii. 
139, 140; at Alus, iv. 362 
J. Megistus, at Bulis, ii, 520 
J. Olympius, at Megara, ii. 393 ; 
at Dium, ivi. 410 
J. Palamnius, worship of, at Gom- 
phi, iv. 523 
Jupiter’s spear or sceptre, at Cha- 
roneia, ii. 115 
Justinian, edifices of, i. 67; 
65. 97 
Justiniana Prima, or Achris, t. Mace. 
or Z1, iii. 273 
Justiniana Secunda, or Ulpiana, t. 
Thrace or Mae. iil. 476 
Justinianopolis, t. Chaonia, Ep. i. 76 


li, 64; iv, 


Kad, khan of the, Bao.-Pho. ii. 96. 
190 

Kafkana, pt. Chale. Mae. iii. 166 

Kaienitza, r. Doris, ii, 72.86 

Kaitza, vil. ‘Agrafa, d. iv. 272 

Kakardhitza, or Kakardhista, a sunimit 
of Pindus, i. 283 

-_ oo ee prospect 
from, i. 286—289 

Kakiskala, mn. Afto.i. 107; ii. 608 

Kakosia, vil. Beo. ( Thisbe), ii. 506— 
513 

Kalabaka, or Stagfis, t. Hist. ( Afgi- 
nium ), i. 419—424; iv. 262.536 

Kalama, vr. Thesprotia ( Thyamis), ii: 
26. 103. 400 ; iv.. 79294 ;-valley of the 
Upper Kalama, iv.191] 

Kalamaki, mills near Lecbadeia, Boo. 
ii. 138. 504 

Kalamitza, pt. Scyrus, isl. iii. 107 

Kalamo, vil. Att. ii. 438 

———-, isl. Acar iii. 29, et seq. 5 iv. 
13. 16 

Kalana, mn. Agrais, i. 288 ; iv. 258 

Kalapédhi, vil. #. Loe. ii. 170.186 

Kalarytes, t. Mt. Pindus, i. 271283: 
iv. 207, 214 
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Kalbaki. vil. and khan, Molossis, i, 400; 
iv. 97 

Kaléntzi, vil. Bubeea, ii. 439 

Kaliani, vil. H/imeza, iii. 304 


Kaliari, t. Hordea, i. oe 3; iii. 317 


Kaliasa, vil. Chaonia, i. 18. “ 
Kaligéni, ruins of Leucas at, iii. 14 
Kalk6éndasi, vil. Zd/. i. 379 

hill near ‘Egripo, ii. 262, 


Kalogheritza, 
264 

Kalitzi, on the Aous, Chaonia, i. 85 

Kamares, vil. Doris, ii. 73 

Kamarina, vil. Cassopea, i i, 244 

n ’ Hellenic ruins at; i. 250 

———+, 1iver,of) iva A/ 

Kambo, sub- dist. of Arta, i iv. 

Kamenitza, ruined vil, Chaonia, i. 65 

Kanaki, Kyr Khristo, of Délvino, i. 18 

Kanalaki, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 50 

Kanal, vil. Cassopea, iv. 47 

Kanalia, vil. on lake Bebeis, Th. 

420—428. 435 

Kanavé ari, or Kanavri, rv. Thebea, ii. 
216. 478. 485 

Kandili, mn. Att,-Meg. ii. 275. 371. 409; 
iii, 24 

Kanina, vil. and castle near Avléna, 771, 
i. 2. 884; iv. 554 

Kanza, vil. Molossis, i. 256; iv. 254 

Kapa (Ital. Cappa), its manufacture, i. 
45, 274, 284; iii. 835. 407; iv. 394 

Kapa, vil. 7Zist. iv. 518 

Kapandriti, vil. A?t. ii. 465 

Kapesnitza, vil. Orestis, i. 333 

Kaprena, vil. Magn. iv. 43] 

Kapsali, pt. Cerigo, i. 69 

Kapsokhéri, vil. Mygdonia, Mace. iii. 
259. 436 

Kapurna, vil. 
109. 1125192 

, inscriptions at, ii, 628 

Kaputji, vil. Thess. iv. 504 

Karabairam, vil. Scotussea, Th, iv. 468 

Karabebér, Hassan, of ‘Egripo, ii. 253 

Karaburna, prom. Crusea, Mae, iii. 
438. 452 

Kara Mustafa Pasha besieges Corft, i. 
42; iv. 566 

Karadagh, mn. Pelas. i. 444. 
442. 451, 464 

Karadanli, vil. Phth. iv. 332 

Karaderé, or Ligara, vil. Pelas.-Perr. 
111. B52 

Karadjéli, vil. Pelas. iii. 35 

Karagtnidhes, shepherds, iv. 8542 

Kar: kAxa, mn, Att. ii. 444 

Karamusa, vil. Beo. ii. 201 

Karasmak, or Mavronéri, r. 
iii. 270 

Karasi, Turk. name of 2 aoa Evrigon, 
Strymon, and Nestus, ii 268. 275 

Karatjair, lake near Erica ( Nessonis ), 
i. 445 s iv. 408 

Karadagh, or Mavroyini, 
444! 

Karakalo, mon. Acte, Mae. iii, 130 

Karalar, vil. Pelas. ili, 373 
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229° 


Beo. (Cheroneia ), 


447 ; iv. 


Bottiea, 


mn. Thess.°i 


Karamiinghi, a summit of Helicon, ii. 
506 
Karamuratates, the, Albanian tribe, Up. 
Ep. 101] 
Karemsl prom. 
Mae. iii. 437 
Karava, mn. ‘Agrafa, d. 275 
Karavéporo, bridge, Trilkal d. iy. 530 
Kardhenitza, vil. £. Loc. (Opus), ii. 
174 
Kardhiki, vil. Doris, ii. 72. (For other 
places of this name see Gardhiki) 
Kardhitza, or Gardhitza, vil. Bao. 
( Acrephium ), ii. 219, 279. 295 
t. Up. Th. iv. 505 
Kariani, or Karaianni, dist. Hordea, 
312 
Karidti, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 59 
Karitza, t. Mt. Ossa, iii. 401; iv. 415 
—_——.,, vil. Molossis, iv, 92 
Karla, lake of, Th. ( Beel ws ), iii. 373 ; 
iv. 403. 419. on 
Karlili, district of, i. 123—125; iii, 510. 
540 
Karpenisi, t. Dryopts, ii. 17 
-, kaza of, i. 119. 124 
Kariites, vil. W. Loe. ii. 596. 620 
Karvunari, vil. Chaonia, i. 35 
Karvunaria, r. Melis (2 Asopus ), ii. 
Karvuniari, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 70 
Karya, vil. #, Loc. ii, 67 
pean es be Dolopia, i. 460 ; ii. 16 
————, i . Beo. ii. 138 
——, = Mt. be bape iii, 349 
Karydhi, mn. Megaris, ii. 871. 409 
Kary és, or Karés, t. ats Mae. iii. 121 
Kassandhra, ( Pallene ), Mace. iii. 163 
—_—_—_—— _,, gulf of, iii. 162 
( Potidea ), iii. 


mouth of Aaztus, 


» gate of, 
152 
Kassdépo, vil. Corfa, i. 12. 93 
—, channel and rocks of, i. 12, 91 
Kastamonitu, mon. Acte, Mace. iii. 120 
Kastania, vil. on Mt. Bermius, Mac. iii, 
296 
, Megali, val. 
270. 508 
Kastoria, t. and lake, Orestis, i. 323— 
332: iii, 336 
Kastraki, vil. 
iv. 536 
Kastri, Hel. site, Molossts, i 256 
——., Hel. site on Mt! Ossa; tiv. 414. 
——, vil. Pho. (De phi ), ii. 553 
—— vil. and Hel. site, Thesprotia, i. 
232: iv. 51°55 
—— —, vil. and Hel. site, near Mt. 
Pelium, iii. 873; iv. 403. 447 
Hel. site near Pimave; Pelas. 
iii. 360. 380; iv. 298 
ruined fort. Gulf of Arta, 


“Agrafa, d. iv. 


Hist.-Tymphea, i. 419; 


Kastridtissa, 
iv. 237 
Kastrites, (the inhabitants of Arghyré- 

kastro, ) i, 26 
Kastritza, mon. near Ioan. i, 269. 29] 
, Hellenic city at, iv. 127, 196 
Kastro, vil, Melus, iii. 78 
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Kastroskia, vil. Cassopea, iv. 48 
Kataférno, pt. Amphilochia, iv. 237.250 
Katafyghi, vil. Pieria, iii. 297 
Katafyghi, vil. ‘Agrafa d. iv. 271 
Katait6, pt. Chaonia, i. 102 
Katavoéthra, mn. Melis, ii. 4—24 
—_—_—_—_——,, or abyss of the Cephissus, 

Beeo. ii. 185. 280, et seq. 

ee of the Halhartia, ii. 309, 

310 


—_—_——-—- of Ioannina, i. 410; iv. 135 

Katerina, t. Preria, iii. 414. 424 

Kato Marasi, or Logothéti, vil. Adt. ii 
427 


Katina, vil. Acarn. i. 168; iii, 511; 
iv. 13. 499 
Katzika, vil. near Ioannina, i. 269 


Katokhi, vil. 4to. iii. 543. 5: 56 

Ketone vil. Thespias, Boo. ii. 478 

Katziila, vil. Parasopia, Beo. ii. 327, 
328 

Kazaklari, vil. 

Kazik-burna, 
iii. 438 

Katzik6-Ianni, iii. 549 

Kavala, t. Mac.-Thr. iii. 180 

eet ONS tel fink iis 179 

—-_—_—_-— , mountain of, iii. 222 

Kavaya, hill of, ZU/. i. 374 

Kefalari, r. Haliartia, 
212. 497 

Kefali, prom. Chaonia, i. 12 

Te peninsula, near Anticyra, Pho. 

. 540 

Kefald, isl. gulf of Arta, 1. 200 

Kefalonia (Cephallenia ), iti, 55—68 

Kéfalos, or grey mullet, i. 9; iii. 185 

Kefalosi, fn. and Hel. site, Phth. iv. 
336. 355 

Kefalovryses of the 
70. 84 

Kekhrenia, vil. Bourn. i Mie 

—____—-, ridge of, 1b 9: ii, 505 

Kekhreniatza, pass ty Hel. fort. 
i. 158 

Kekhropfla, Hel. site, 
iv. 14, 24 

Kelberini, mn. A mbracia, i. 215, 220 

Kendrémata, mon. Acarn. i. 163 

Keramidhi, vil. Magz. iv. 416 

Kerasia, pt. Chaonia, i. 102 

Kérata, mn. Ad. ii. 409 

Kervasaia, pt. aud § 


He 
160. 162 2 


Pelas, iii, 360 


prom. mouth of Awius, 


Beo,. ii. 207. 


Cephissus, Beeo. ii. 


Acarn. 


Acarn. i. 172 


i, site, Acarn, 
2: iv. 229. 243 
Kervél, vil. ///, i. 366 
Kesaria, vil. Hlimeia, iii. 304 
Ketjel, Ak, vil. Phth. iv. 357. 359 
Keuzlar, vil. Phth. iv. 331. 469 
Khadova, vil. on Mt. Bermius, Mae. iii. 
297 
Klisali, vil. Mygdonia, iii. 23 
Khaivat, vil. n¢ 
i. -nass of, in. 46] 
Khalia, vil. Bao. ii. 474 
Khaliki, vil. at source of 
987. 294: iv. 210 
—- —, prom, gudf of Arta, ti, 495 


ar Saloniki, iii. 234 
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Khalki, vil. Plat@is, ii. 324 

Khalkitza, miu. Acarn. iii. 544 

Khamako, vil. PAth. iv. 343 

Khanko, mother of Aly Pasha, i. 29. 
42 ; 

Khanopulo, khan and pass near Arta, 

219; iv. 135. 256 

Kharalambo, St., 
pie, ii. 483 

Kharkiopali, vil. Agrais, iv. 253 

Kharfib tree, i. 164; iii. 498 

Khasika, villages Chale. Mac. iii. 162 

Khasnési, vil. Dalia, Pho. ii. 98. 216 

Khassia, mn. and sub-d. Hist. i. 426. 
430; iv. 266 

, vil. Att. ii. 382 

Khelidhéni, r. Dass. i. 346, 348 

Khierasovo, vil. dvto. i. 120; vil. Mo- 
lossis, i. 262; vil. Paravea, iv. 111; 
vil. ‘Agrafa d. iv. 253 

Khilandari, mon. Acte, Mace. iii. 14], 
15] 

Khilidhrémia, isl. 4ig@an, iii. 112 

Khlim6é, mn. Phth. iv. 338 

Khlom6, mn. Beo. ii. 163. 167. 180 

Khimara, t. and dist. Chaonia, i. 2. 8) 
pt. 82; manners, 84, 85. 89 

Khoéika, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 57 

Kholomén, or Solomon, mn. 
Mae. iii. 162. eee 

Khol6é, vr. Phth. iv. 333, 356 

Khépari, or ‘¢ oak mn. Dass. i. 348. 345 

Khoreft6, pt. Magn. iv. 393 

Khérmovo, vil. and mn. Afin. i. 30, ef 
seq. 56, 57. 469 

Khortiatzi, mn. near Saloniki, iii. 232 

Khorté-kastro, ruins Magn. iv. 381 

Khésia, or Khéstia, t. Mt. blow, 
513 

Khrysovitza, vil. Zagori, loan. d. i. 293 

Khtypa, mn. Bao. ( Messapius ), ii. 219. 
247, 267. 271 

Khiabavo, vil. Pho, ii. 95. 190 

Khumelitza, vil. Chaonia, i. 57. 60 

Kiafa or Ghiafa, vil. and castle near 
Suli, i. 228 

Kiari, dist. Dass.-Orestis, i. 342 

Kieperia, vil. and valley Atin. i. 892 

Kieperé, vil. Khim4ra, Ep. i. 79; vil. 
Grevena 4 Up. Mae 1<k 30] 

Kiepina, mon. near Kalarftes, Mt. Pin 
dus, iv. 2138 } 

Kitista, vil. Act. 1. 428 

Kinéta, r. Beeo.-Pho. ii. 96.190. 195 

Kidni, pt. Lthaca, iii. 52 

Kirtzini, vil. AZist. iv. 287, 333 

Kiseli, vil. W. Loe. ii. 621 

Kiserli, vil. Mt. Ossa, iii. 880 

Th. (Ossa ), iii. 384; iv. 


church of, near Thes 


Chale. 


Kissavo, mn. 
407 

Kitro, vil. Preria, iii, 427 

Klaréntza, vil. Thesprotia-Cassopeca, 


ili. 4 i 
Kleftes, the, iii, 551: iv. 206. 353 
Kliminé pt. Leueas, iii. 23 
Klinovo, vil. A¢thices, iv. 265 
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Klistra, vil. castle, Hel. site, and pass 
on the Aous, df 

———_——., beys of, i. 41 

——-, or pass of Mt. Zygés, Alto. i 
119, 122 

—_—-; of Suli, i, 23]. 237 

—_——., of Siatista, # limeta, i. 31] 

——_——. of Portes, or Gates Cf Trikkala, 

519 


—— SW lakchorcts 
329 


Orestis-Eordea, i. 

Knisovo, vil. Agrafa d. iv. 272 

Kokhla, vil. Bao. ( Plated ), ii. 323 

K 6kkina, pt. Phth. iv. 366 

K6kkino, vil. near lake Copazs, ii. 280. 
292 

,r. Atto. ii. 600 

K 6kkino-lithari, vil. 7ymphea-Aithicia, 
i. 417 

Kokkinopld, vil. Mt. Olympus, ili, 335 

Koklébashi, vil. Phth. iv. 330 

Kokotiis, vil. Mt. Othrys, iv. 3 

Koki, dist. Mt. Othrys, iv. 83 

Koliadhes, vil. Molossis, i. 220. ‘ 

Kolles, a summit of He licon, ii. 529 

Kolokoté, vil. Hist. i. 431; 290. 316 

Kolonia, Albanian dist. Dass.-Orestis, 
i, 322. 342; iv. 113, 123 

Rakinoes vil. near Arta, iv. ‘ 

, river of, iv. 236 

Kometzades, vil. Ambracia, i, 219 

Kommeéno Lithari, fort. Dass. i. 348 

Komoladhes, vil. Anianes, ii. 14 

Konask6, vil. Hlimeia, i. 319 

Kondoianni, Mitjo, captain of armatoll, 
iv. 252 

Kondo-yini, mn. Pelas. iii. a 

Koniaridhes, Turks of Thessaly, i, 144; 
iii, 174. 357; iv. 327. 419 

Koniaro-khéria, villages. near 
iii. 357 

Konidhari, vil. near 


i. 166.'172 


Larissa, 


V 6nitza, Acarn. 


Konispoli, t. Chaonia, 1. 98 

— ruins on Mt. Olympus, iii. 
350 

Konitza, t. Paravea, i. 396; iv. 108— 
115, 124 


Konopitza, vil. Acarn. iii. 503 

Képrena, pt. Gulf of Arta, Ep. iv. 236 

Kéoraka, rocks in Jthaea, iii. 39. 41 

Koraku, bridge of, Achelous, Atha- 
mania, iv. 269. 272 

Koranépulo, vil. Thesprotia, i, 405 ; iv. 
50 

Koriani, or Goriani, 
Beeo. ii. 135 

Korombili, mn, 
— 502 

Koréni, mon. 


vil. near Coroneia, 


Beo. w. coast, ii. 500 

Agrvafa d. iv. 271 

Kérono, mn. Naxrus, iii. 95 

Kortikhi, vil. Hist. iv. 316. 512 

Korytza, or Gortja, Dass. i. 336, e¢ 
seq.3 iii. B29” 

Kosmira, vil. loan. d. 

Kostaléxi, vil. A@nianes, ii. 14 


Tymphea, i, ALO 


Kotovazdhi, vil 
2] > 


Kotovazdhi, river of, i. 417 
Kotra, vil. near Tepeléni, i. 56. 389 
Kétziaka, or K6étjaka, mn. and sub- 


dist. of Trikkala, i, 419; iv. 277. 
cor 
VJLU 
K 6tzika, vil. Chaonia, i. 104 
Kétzista, vil. Mt. Pindus, iv. 83 
Kovéltzi, vil. near Trikkala, i. 424 
K6ézani, t. Hlimeia, iii. 299 
Krania, vil. Grevena d. i. 300; iii. 404 


Kratzova, sub-dist.. Trikkala, i. 418 
iv. 265 

: , or river of Miritza, iv. 262. 546 

Kravari, dist. Atto. i. 124: ii. 599, 602 

Krevasara, vil. Pho. ii. 95 

——, hill of, ii. 95. 189.194 

K o-aet. sources, foot of Mt. Chaleis, 
/Kto. i. 107; sources near Ioan. iv. 
134 

Krisso, vil, near Delphi, ii. 583. 586 

Kritiri mn. Perr. ii. 358 

Krupi, vil. Bao. ii. 143 

Kriipista, vil. Gaus. hioow 

Krfftissa, vil. Hvimeza, i. 304 

Ktinia, vil. Eiimeta, iii. 304 

Kubla, vil. Grevena d. i. 305 

Kfidhesi, mn. and dist. Chaonta-Ill. i. 
4, 35. 352 

Kuf6, pt. Stthonia, Mae. 

Kufas, vil. Mt. Othrys, iv. 

Kughni, mn. near Suli, i. 22 

Kiakia, fort near Suli, i. 228 

Kiikora, vil. Mt. Helicon, -1i. 205 

Kukurava, vil. near Mt. Pelium, iv. 
403. 418 

Kulakia, t. Mygd. iii, 258 

Kuliaradhes, vil. Pe rv.-Ep. iv. 217, 218 

Kulindrés, vil. Péerta-Lmathia, iii. 293. 
20 


Kuloritza, vil. Chaonia, i. 26 

Kumeérki, or Komérki, r. near Trikkala, 
iv. 264. 530 

Kaindura, vil. 

Kurbali, vil. 

Karendo, sub-dist. 

Kurila, mn. Thesprotia, iv. 57. 73. 192 

Kurt Pasha, of Berat, iii. 540 

Kurt- ya. vil. Ato. (( ‘alydon ), i. 109. 
1125, ii. 533 

Kui . The chet iv. 7] 

irik. a summit of Helicon, ii. 373 

Kurtzolari, prom. /¢/o, iii. 57] 

Kut ert ip mon. Acte, Mac. iii. 124 

Kurutjai, r. Thrace, iii. 216 

Kutzanspulo vil. Cassopad, i, 243 

Kutzi, vil. on up. Thyamis, Ep. iv. 95 

Kutzés, vil. Strymonic plain, iii. 198 

Kivelo, vil. and Hel. ruins A2to. i. 126 
150 

Kyfu, vil. ‘Agrafa d. iv. 275 

Kyras, bridge of, r. Arachthus, i, 292; 
iv. 259 

Kyriaki, vil. near 
526 


Megaris, ii, 374. 408 
Hist. i. 430 
loan. d. iv. 165 


Pho. ii. 518. 


Stiris, 


Labanitza, mn. Thesprotia, iv. 72 


Labovo, t. Atin. 1. 27.:417 
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Lacereia, or Dotium, t. Pelus. iv. 446 

Lacmus, a2 summit of Pnudus, iv. 240. 
276 

Laius, death of, ii. 105 

Laka, sub-dist. Arta, iv. 229 

Lakhana, v il. Bisaltia, Mac. iii. 208. 
231 

Lakhandékastro, ruins Tymphea, i. 294 

———____——., vil} and castle AZolossis, 
iv. 106 

Lakia, vil. Molossts, i. 225 

ate TIVEL.Gh, lb 4p. gay 

Lamari, sub-dist. Arta, i. 244; iv, 229 

Lamia, t. Phth.-Melis (Zittni) ii. 2,,20 

Lamia, dist. Acarn. near Leucas, ili. 14. 
23 

Langaza, vil. Anthemus, Mae. iii, 208. 
9 2, 933 

Luphystium, mn. Beo. ii. 139. 141 

Lapsista, lake of, near Ioan, i, 400; iv. 
90. 127. 133 

Lari, r. at Zanagra, Boo. ii. 455. 460 

Larissa, c. Pelas. i. 485—443; iii, 360. 
372; iv. 294,534 

— , Palea, vil. Pelas. iii. 361 

Larissa Cremaste, t. Pith. iv. 294 

Larmes, mills of, Bao. E. coast, ii, 286. 
292 


Larnaki, pt. Crissean bay, ii. 5938, 594 

Larymna, upper and lower, t. Bao.- 
Pho. ii. 287. 289 

Lapathus, fort. near Tempe, iii. 350. 
397. ¢ 

Lasalle, Mr. i. 164. 181 

Laspokhéri, vil. near mouth Penevus, 
v. 328 

Latani, vil. Bao. ii. 46] 

Laurence, St. vil. Magn. iv. 392 

Laurium, mn, Att. ii, 426 

Lavdhari, vil. Dass. i. 845 

Lavra, mon. Acte, Mac, iii, 128 

Lazari, a summit of Pindus, i. 317. 397, 
iv. 107. 12 

Leather, dye for, iv. 280 

Lebadeia, t. Boo. ii. 120, et seq. 

Ledon, t. Pho. ii. 89 

Lefka, vil. Ithaca, iii. 37 

—-—-, ruined vil. Bao. ( Thespe@ ), ii. 
479 

Lefkadha, (Leucas, ) iii. 10—22 

, strait of, 1. 165,172 

Léfkimo, prom. Corfa, iii, 2 

Léfta, vil. Pho. ( Elateia ), ii. 8? 

Leftheridha, isl, Chale. Mac. iii. 167 

Lefthero-khéri, vil. Perr. iv. 315 

Leftokarya, vil. Mt. Olympus, iii. 406 

Legion, the Roman, iv. 462 

Lekhli, vil. Chaonta-Atin. i. 54 

Lekhénia, vil. Magn. iv. 378. 392 

Lelantum, plain Eubea, ii. 265 

Lelex, tomb of, Megara, ii, 399 

Lélovo, vil. Molossis,.i. 250; iv, 254 

Lénia, mn. Dass. i. 342. 346 

Leonidas, a r of Sparta, ii, 6. 40 

Lepent, or Lepenia, vil. near Stratus, 


Acarn, i. 188. 143 
ees Walley Of wd: iLod 
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Lepsina, vil. Ad. ( Eleusis ), ii. 379 

Lesche of Delphi, ii. 554 

Lete, t. Mygdonia, iii. 461 

Letheus, y..at Tricea, Th. i. 425; iv. 
285. 289 

Leucate, prom. Leucas, iii. 10, 41 

Leuctra, vil. Beo, ii. 480. 484 

—, battle of, ii, 13]. 485 

Leucimne, prom. Corcyra, i. 94; iii. 2.5 

Lia, pt. Jthaca, iii. 58, 54 

Lidkwry summit of Mt. Parnassus, ii. 
105. 52 7. 535 

Liape, Albanian tribe, i. 60, 61 

Liaskoviki, t. Paravea, iv. 109 

Liaskovo, vil. ‘Agrafa d. iv. 272 

Libethrias and Petra, fns. Mt. Libe- 
thrium, Beeo. ii. 139 

Libethrium, mn, Boo. ii, 139, 141; ii. 
113. 422 

Libékhovo, t. Atin. i. 24; iv. 10] 

Lichades, islands, Huboie straits, ii, 177 

Lidhoriki, t. W. Loc, ii. 597 

Liéntja, Albanian dist. i, 24 

Lightning, the hill of, at Suli, i. 228. 
2312239 

Lilea, t. Pho. ii, 71. 84. 90. 119. 58 

Liméni, lagoon at Vonitza, Acarn. i. 
166 

Limnea, t. Acarn. i. 144, 148. 162; 
dike SLO pave 4d > ot. Lesst. iv. 
512 

Linghiadhes, vil. Zagéri, Ioan. d. i. 399 

Lingon, mn. Molossis, i. 3887. 398; iv. 
167 

Linovrékhi, lake Acarn. i. 173 

Lipso, vil. Kuboeea ( Aide psus ); ii, 176 

Lissus, t. Ill. (Lesh), iii. 477 

Litharitza, castle and serai, in Loan. i. 
405; iv. 151 

Litékhoro, vil. Mt. Olympus, iii. 406. 


Lits, isl. Algeun (Cerigotto), iii. 75 
Livadhi, or Vlakholivadho, t. Perr. i. 
319; iii, 384 


, or lake of Sénaina, Theba@d, ii. 
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Livadhia, t. Bao. ( Lebadeia ), ii. 118, 
et seq. 202; ef seq. 

Livadhé, t. and.dist., Cephallenia, iii. 60 

Livadhostra, pt. Bao. w. coast, ii. 504 

Livanates, vil. 2, Loe. ii,,175 

Lixtiri, t. Cephallenia, iii. 60. 64 

Lizat i, wil. near Eepstenh ie 56 

Locri, Ozole, or western, ii, 91.615 

meen, CBSLOINg “Ii, (L4H 

Logarf, lagoon near Arta, i, 202 

Logothéti, or Khondrodhima of Livad 
hia, ii. 202 

————, or Khalikiépulo of Vo6nitza, 
i. 166; iii. 18] 

Longuri, vil. dons, iii. 181) 

Lépesi, or Lidpesi, vil. on lower, Aous, 

34; vil. Thesprotia, i. 102 

Lophis, v. Haliartia, Booo. in, 209, 498 

Love, worship of, at Thespie, i. 462 
196 


Loxadha, vil. Ast. iy. 509 
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Lozétzi, vil. loan. d. iv. 217 
Liari, vil. /d/. i. 366 
Luke, St. church at Thebes, ii. 22: 
—____—, mon. at Stirts, Pho: iic 5% 
Lukisi, vil. Bao. E. coast, ii. ¢ 
Lukovikia, vil. donis, iii. 199 
Liikovo, vil. Chaonia, i. 79 
Lunji, vil. Chaonia, i. 35 
Luro, vil. castle, and sub-dist. Arta, i. 
243. 255; iv. 254 
—, river of, i. 181. 258; iv. 256 
Lusiéri, Roman artist, iv. 160 
Lustina, vil. Toan. d. iv. 79 
Lutraki, pt. Gulf of Arta, Aearn., i. 163, 
164; iii. 498; iv. 243 
Lutzi, vil. Orchomenia, Beeo. ii. 159 
Lutziana, vil. Acarn, iv. 5 
Lybjadha, plain, pt. and isl. Chale. Mac. 
iii, 165, 166 
Lychnidus, t. Ill. iii, 28) 
Lychnitis, lake, iii. 280. 328 
Lycoreia, summit of Parnassus (Lia- 
kura), ii. 81. 579 
Eycostomium ( Tempe), iti 389 
Lydias, or Ludias, rv, Bottiea, iii. 270.437 
Lygovitzi, mn. and mon. Acarn, iii. 511 
, lake of, 1. 157; iti. 512 
Lykokhéri, vil. Afto. on Mt. Viéna, de- 
stroyed by a landslip, i. 131 
, Atto. on the Mornd, ti. 605 
Lykéstomo, khan and bridge near Joan. 
i. 401; iv. 127 
-_— ( Tempe ), iii. 384. 388 
Lykarsi, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 53 
Lyncestis, or Lyncus, dist. Up. Mac. iii. 
282. 311 
Lysander, death of, ii, 207 
Lysimachia, or Hyrie, t. and lake Eto. 
ic 22, 168 
Lysimachus, king of Mac. i. 
464; iv. 576 
Lysippus, the work of at Diwm, iii, 415 


153; iii. 


Macedonia, distinction of Upper and 
Lower, iii. 805; iv. 123. 186 

——_-—-—, division into four provinces 
by the Romans, iii. 227. 480; iv. 124 

Macynia, t. W. Loe. i. 111 

Madhemokhé6ria, vils. Chale. Mace. iii. 
162 

Medica, or country of the Medt, Thr. 
iii. 447. 472 

Muacaria, fn. Marathon, ii. 448 

Magnetes, city of the, iv. 381. 396 

Magiila, various Hellenie sites named 
thus, i. 123. 171; ii. 584; iii. 361. 
543. 5535 iv. 451. 52] 

Mahomet II. iv. 267 

LV. i. 440 

Maize, the reed a material for cottages, 
i; LOS 

Makariétissa, 
493. 511 

Makhal&, vil. Aearn. ii. 505. 510 

Makhera, vil. Acarn. iii. 5055 iv. 10 

Makriarakhi, vil. Magn. iv. 394 

Makrikhori, vil. near Tempe, iii. 38] 


)2 
=0 


Mt. fZelicon, ii. 


mon, 


Makrinitza, t. Magn. iv. 388 
Makri, isl. Echinades, iii. 574: vil. 
Acarn. iii. 505 
Makrinéro, mn. Ambracia-A mphilochia, 
i. 138. 162; iv..253 
——_——,, the pass of, i. 162. 215 
Makryplai, mn. Megaris, ii. 875 
Makryvoro, mn. Afto, ii. 602. 607 
Malakassi, dist. Ioan. iv. 165 
——_—_-—, vil. Tymphea, i. 416 
— -—, khan of, 1. 416; iv, 261. 546 
Malakastra, dist. 71. i. 366 
Malamata, vil. W. Loc. ii. 607 
Malandrina, t. and dist. W. Zoe. ii. 
598. 601. 622 
Malathria, vil. Peria ( Diwm ), iti. 408. 
413 
Maléa, prom. Laconia, iii. 76 
Malesina, vil. B@o. ii. 286 
Madliac forest, the, i. 461 
——— gulf, ii. 4. 16 
——— plain, iv. 504 
Malienses, or Melienses, ii, 20 
Maliséya, t. Atin. i. 470 
Mallea, t. Perr. iii. 379; iv. 311 
Malta, vil. Bao.-Pho. ii. 106 
Mamas, Aio, vil. Chale. Mac. ( Olyn- 
thus ), iii, 158 
Mandili, prom, Lubeea ( Gerestus ), ii. 
423 
Mani, Palea, Hel. ruin Acarn. iii, 520, 
524 
Manina, forest Acarn. i. 
Manto, the prophetess, ii. * 
Manufactures, i. 45; iii. ¢ 
273. 390 
Manuscripts, Greek, ii. 518; iii. 127 
Marandali, a summit of ZZelicon, ii, 493 
Marathia, plain, W. Loe. ii. 618 
Marati; suburb of Arta, i. 218 
Marathon, t. Att. ii. 430 
, lake of, ii. 433 
Marathus, t. Pho. ii. 549 
Mardonius, campaign of, ii. 336. 408 
, his death, ii. 350 
Margariti, t. Thesprotia, i. 405; iv, 17 
Margus, vr. TU, iii, 448 
Marképulo, vil. Adt. ii, 442 
Marina, Aghia, vil. Melis, ii. 95 
Mariolates, vil. Pho. ii. 72, 86. 90. 94 
Maritza, r. Thr. ( Hebrus ), iii. 216 
Marmara, site of Amphipolis, iii. 183 
Marmari, vil. Hubea, ii. 432 
Marmariant, vil. Mt. Ossa, 373, 379 
Mars, fn. and sanct. of, at Thebes, ii, 238. 
404 
Martino, vil. Beo. ii, 286 
Maskolifiri, vil. Chaonia, i..57 
—-, vil. Thess. iv. 496 
Masléra, isl. near Corffi, i. 7 
Masonry, styles of Hel. in N. Greece, 
iv. 69, 314, 432 
Mataranga, vil. Thess. iv. 316. 496, 498 
Mati, fn. and marsh Pers... iv. 299 
Matzaki, vil. Mt. Pindus, i. 282. ° 
290: iv. 210 
Mavra, Aghia, fort. Leucas, iii, 10 


¢ li, 519 
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Mavra-néria, sources, Melis, ii. 25 


Mavroneré, r. Bao.-Pho. ( Cephissus ), 
ii. 98. 191 

Mavrilo, vil. Dryopis, ii. 17 

Mavroghéni, family of Paro, isl. iii. 85 

Mavromati, family of, Acarn. iii. 501 

eet. ville ABHOA A EuOD 

Mavron6ro, prom. Ep. i. 108 

—_—--- —, mn. Att. ii. 437 

Mavrovo, vil. Orestis, i. 329 

———.., vil. and lake Bisultia, iii. 230 

Mavro-dhilissi, Hel. site Adét.-Ba@o. ii. 
440 

Mavroviini, a summit of Pindus, i. 296 

———-—, mn. Magn. iv. 407 

SS nnn. Vinassiiveaen 

—__—___—,, mn. Pelas. see Karadagh 

es , vil. Zagéri loan.d. 1.39 


azaraki, vil. /Molossis, iv. 95 
—,. vil. Thebea, ii. 216 
Mazarakia, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 71 
Mazi, vil. Haliartia, ii. 205, et seq. 
Mazoma, lake of Nécopolis, i. 178. 186 
Mecyberna, t. Chale. Mae. iii. 154 
Medeon, t. Bao. ii. 215; t. Pho. ii. 548. 
550: t. Acarn. iii. 575 
Medhinitza, or Pundonitza, vil. #. Loe. 
il. 66 
Mega, r. 


Zito. ii. 599 


Megabuzus, commander of the ships of 


AXerves, ti. 268 

Meganisi, isl. near Leweas, ii. 30; iv. 
16 

Megara, li. 389. 392—401 

Megaris, defiles of the, ii. 374 

Mehmét Ali, viceroy of Egypt, iii, 174. 
237; iv. 219 

Mehmét Pasha, of Pliassa, i. 336. 355 

Mehmét, or Quirini, i. 54. 223. 406. 408 

Mehmetjaus, or Mamutjaus, vil. Arta 
d. iv. 229. 254 

Meilichii, the gods so called, ii. 592 

Melambium, vil. Scotussea, iv. 458. 
473 

Melampus, temple of, at Afgosthena, 
Megaris, ii. 406 

Melampygus, rock at Thermopyle, ii. 
42. 52 

Melas, vr. Melis, ii. 11. 26; r. Orchome- 
nia, Boo. ii. 154. 161. 185; rv. Thess. 
iv. 515 

Meleniko, t. Odomantice, iii. 20] 

Meletius, mou. of St. act. ii. 371. 377 

Melibea, t. Magn. iv. 414. 

--, gulf of. iv. 412 

———~-, t. Hist. iv. 536 

Melicertes, or Palemon, mythus of, ii. 
414 

Me lissurg?, t. near Thessalonica, iii. 46] 

Melite, lake Afto. iii. 573 

Melitea, t. Phth. iv. 470, 471 

Melotis, dist. Molossis, iv. 101. 119 

Melina, pass Perr. iii. 351 

Melus, isl. (Milo), iii. 77—83 

——--, ancient city, iii. 79 

Vemnon, statue of, at Egyptian Thebes. 


Mende, t. Pallene, Mae. iii. 155 
Mendéli, mn. Att. (Pentelicum ), ii. 
430 
Menidhi, vil. Att. ii. 417 
--, pt. gulf of Arta, Ep. iv. 
236 
Menzil, or Turkish post, i. 337 
Mera, vil. Beeo.-Pho. ii. 109 
——-, torrent of, ii, 11] 
Merali, vil. Pho. ii. 95. 189 
Mertzi, vil. near Trikkala, iv. 536 
Mesolonghi, t. ito. i. 113; iii. 582 
——,, lagoon of, i. 113; iii. 583. 
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Messapia, t. W. Loe. ii. 622 

Messapium, min. Boo. E, coast, ii, 219, 
276 

Messeis, fri. near Sparta, iv. 485 

Metapa, t. Afto. i. 145. 149. 15] 

Meteris, trenches used by Turkish and 
Albanian infantry, i. 46. 231] 

Metéora, mons. and rocks, Tymphea, 
i. 418. 458; described, iv. 5387, et 
seq. 

Methone, t. Pieria, iii, 435 

Metjobé6n, Albanian officer, iii. 294 

Metropolis, t. Doris, ii. 91 

———--, t. Acarn. iii. 511. 576 

—_—---, twoin Thes. iii. 371; iv. 498. 
506—511 

Métzovo, t. Tymphea, i. 294; 

, river of, i. 292 

———.. Zygos or mn. of, i. 294, 41] 
—AlS ssi. 261 

Midas, king of the Bryges, or Phryges, 
ili, 447 

Mideia, or Lebadeia, t. Beeo. ii. 120 

Mikhalitzi, vil. and hill at Nicopolis, i. 
180; iv. 217 

Milcorus, or Miacorus, t. Chale. Mac. 
iii. 456 

Milia, vil. Grevena d. i. 299 

Miliés, t. Magn. iv. 392 

Milyngis, vil. loan d. i. 263 

Minas, bay of St. at ‘Egripo, ii. 256 

Minerva, temples of :—at Alalcomene, 
Bao. ii. 135. 1388; of M. Alcidemus, 
at Pella, iii. 264: at Ambracia, i. 
213; of M. Area, at Plataa, ii. 364; 
of M. Cranea, near Elateia, Pho. ii. 
83; of M. Jtonia, near Coroneia, 
Beo. ii. 139; two others of M. J. in 
Thessaly, iv. 501; of M. Pronea, at 
Delphi, ii. 553, 562; of M. Telehinia, 
at ZLeumessus, Boo. ii. 245: in AL 
cathoé, Megara, ii. B96: at Daulis, 
ii. 105; at Amphissa, ii. 592; altar 
and statue of M. Orga, at Thebes, in. 
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Minoa, is]. Megaris, ii. 40) 

Minyas, the treasury of, at Orchomenus, 
Beeo. ii. 147, 148° 

Miritza, vil. Talares, Up. Th. iv. 262 

Misalari, vil. Thess. iv. 326 

Mithradates, his army in Greece, ii, 1938. 
302 

Mitys, vr. Pieria, iii, 420 


iv. 260 
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Mitzikéh, mn. near loan. i. 400; iv. 
126. 163 

Mizakia, dist. /d/. i. 351. 366, 367 

Modhi, vil. Pho. ii. 77 

Moglena, dist. t. and r, Mae. iii. 268. 
270. 276 

Mola, or Molo, vil. near Thermopyle, 
Gi. 5.12, BFL 109 

Molo, gulf of, Zthaca, iii. 24 

Moloe 8.5: Plateis, ii. 348 

Moldéghusta, vil. Perr, in. 801, 31] 

Molossi, peo. Ep. i. 74. 268. 298; iv. 
118. 179 

Molossia, or Molossis, dist. Ep. iv. 117, 
178, 256 

Molossus, son of Pyrrhus, iv: 75 

Molus, vr. near Cheroneta, Beo. ii, 198 

Molycreva, t. Abto. i. 110 

Monastiri, or Bitélia, t. Pelagonta, iii. 
319 

Monoxyla, or canoes of the lake of Kas- 
toria, i. 825; of the lake of Mesolén- 
ghi, iii. 542; of the lake of loannina, 
iv: 9. 

Mopsium, Mt. Pelas. iii. 377 

Morier, Messrs. J. and D. i, 283 

Moritzi, vil. Thebea, ii. 244. 278. 318 

———-, lake of, or Paralimni, ii. 277 

Morius, rv. near Cheroneia, Bao. ii. 
196. 199 

Mornos, rv. Avéo. ii. 
619 

Morzena, vil. Chaonia, i. 22. 70 

Moskokhori, vil. Melis, ii. 24 

Mosk6poli, t. Dass. i. 343, 344 

Mossiari, vil. loan. d. iv..98 

Mothone, t. Magn. iv. 384 

Mudhari, prom. Cerigo isl. iii. 76 

Mukhtar Pasha, i. 404; iv. 153. 410. 
549 

Muliana, vil. Arta d. i. 220; iv, 229 

Mulki, vil. Pho. ii. 76. 86; vil. Beeo. 
ii, 213 

Murex, fish yielding a purple dye, ii. 520 

Mursia, vil. Chaonza, i. 97 

Musa Pasha, at ‘Epakto, ii. 610; at Sa- 
loniki, iii, 256 

Musaki, pass of, iv, 52] 

-, vil. Mist. iv. 523, 524 

Muses, grove and games of the, in Mt. 
Helicon, ii. 492. 494 

——--, sanctuary of the, Mt. ZLibe- 
thrium, Bao. vi. 139. 141 

Mustafa, Pasha, of Délvino, i. 19 

Mustafadhes, vil. Parasoma, Bao. ii. 
469 

Muziakati, vil. Thesprotia, iv, 51 

Mutja Hushaf, or Musa Yusif, bey of 
Tepeléni, i. 4] 

Mycalessus, t. Boso, and its dist. ii. 249 
—252. 264 

Mychus, pt. Pho. ii. 549 

Vyconus, isl. Aige@an, (Mykono), iii. 
104 

Muygdonia, dist. Mace. ivi, 448 

Vale, fort. Perr. 11 31] 
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92. 596. 598, 602. 
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Mylopétamo, vil. Cerigo isl. iii. 76; 
cavern there, ibid. 

Myonia, t. W. Loe. ii. 592 

Myonnesus, isl. Phth. iv. 348 

Myre, t; Magn. iv. 416 

Myrcinus, t. Hdonis, iii. 180 

Myron, works of, at the Museium of 
Helicon, ii. 495 i 

Myronides, the Athenian, victories of, 
li. 463 

Myrtari, mon. at Vénitza, i. 167; 111, 494 

Myrtles, ii. 38. 517 

Myrtuntium, lake Acarn. i. 173; town 
Acarn. iv. 24 

Mftika, vil. near Prévyza, i. 178 

— bay of, i. 195 

conference 
near, iv. 45 

Mytpoli, Hel. ruins ( Eleuthera) ii. 


3/1, 373 —376 


aes with Aly Pasha 


Nuissus, t. Mysia, iii. 468 

Narthacium, mn. and t. Pharsalia, iv. 
472 

Naryx, t. H. Loe. ii. 187 

NaAsseri, mn. near Suli, i. 242 

Naupactus, t. A&to. ii. 607, et seq. 

Nauplia, peak of Delphi, ii. 568 

Nape, Parnassia, Pho. ii. 527. 550 

Narcissus, fn. of, Thespias, Bao, ii. 496. 
501 

Naxia, isl. Ag@an ( Naxus ), iii. 93 

Neapolis, or Neopolis, t. Mace.-Thr. lil. 
180. 217. 224 

Nefterépoli, pt. and ruins, Mace.-Thr 
iii. 179 

Netium, mn. Ithaca, iii. 47 

Nekhori, vil. Magn. iv. 388. 392 

Nelia, t. Magn. iv. 379 

Nemeius, temple of Jupiter, W. 
ii. 613. 617 

Nemesis thamnusia, temple of, Att. ii. 


Loe. 


434 

Nemeértzika, mn. Atin.-Paravea, i. 24. 
384. 389, 390; its precipitous rocks, 
i. 395. 398 

Neokhori, or Neokhério, vil. Am- 
philochia, iv. 237; vil. near Me- 
solénghi, i. 118. 124: vil. Mae.- 


Thr. ( Amphipolis ), ili, 181. 183; 

vil. Perr. iii. 335; vil. on lower 
Achelous, ii. 5433; vil. Thesprotia, 
iv. 72: vil. The spias, Beo. ii. 488; 
vil. near Pella, Mae. iii. 261 

Neon, or Tithorea, t. Pho. ii. 79. 130 

Nedpatra, or Badrajik, t. A’nianes, ii. 14 

Nepos, Caius Antonius, iii. 68 

Neptune, temple of, at Onchestus, Boeo. 


ii, 214: at Atge@, Hubeea, ii, 275; N. 
Cuerius, worship of, at Cterium, iv. 
499 


Nericus, t. Leucas, ili. 16 
Neritum, mn. Ithaca, iii. 37 
Nessonis, lake Pelas. i. 445; iv. 403 
Nessus, the centaur, i. 108 

Nestor of Oropus, i. (4 
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Nestus, r. Tnrace, iii. 215 
Nevoliani, vil. Mt. Ossa, iv. 413 
Nevroképo, t. Thrace, iii. 183 
Neyr6poli, pass of (Mt. (Eta ), ii. 31 
——_—_—-, plain of, in ‘Agrafa, iv. 272 
Negéghe, tribe of Albanians, i. 61 
Nicea, t. near Therm&pyle, ii. 6. 10. 
14. 38 
Niceus, tem. of Jupiter, Molossis, i. 
299 
Nieander, the &tolwan, i. 211 
Niausta, t. Hmathia, iii. 283, et seq. 
Nicephorus. Gregoras, his journey into 
[llyrva, iii. 467. 478 
Nicias, Athenian commander, ii. 402 
Nicopolts, c. Ep. ruins of, i. 178. 185— 
501 ; iii. 49] 
———_— , aqueduct of, i. 244. 256. 
259. 261 
Nigrita, vil. Béisaltéa, iii. 226 
Niklitzi, vil. Ast. iv. 263.,277. 531 
Nikéla, Aio, mon. near Mt. Helicon 
( Museium ), ii. 492 
Nisi, vil. Acarn. Gulf of Arta, i. 164; 
iii. 495. 497 
Nikolitza, vil. Orestis-Dass. i. 334 
Nikoraki, vil. #. Zoe. ii. 177 
Nitjé, mn. Mae, (Bora? ) iii. 270 
Nivitza, vil. near Délvino, Chaonza, i. 
16. 33 
———,» vil; 
89. 375 
Nizvoro, or Akbunar, vil, Hlimeia, iii. 
329 
——-—, or Sidherokapsa, vil. 
Mue. iii. 142. 158. 160 
Normans, the, i. 339; iv. 202 
Notes, Additional :— 
on the life of Aly Pasha, i. 463 
Valiaré khan, i. 497 
History of Suli and of Parga, i, 524 
Inscriptions of Dauilis, ii. 627 
of Cheroneia, ii, 628 
of Orchomenus, ii. 630 
——_—_—_—_——. of Acrephium, ii..632 
—— of Delphi, ii. 035 
Anathémata of Delphi in the time 
of Pausanias, ii, 639 
History of loannina, iv, 553—6 
Nine. Ways. of the Adonz, afterwards 
Amphipolis, iii. 181 . 
Nisa, ox Isus, t. Boo, ii. 275 
Nisea, pt. of Megura, il. 395. 401, 410 
Nisia, Kala, islands. Corinthian Gulf, ii. 
504 
Nympheum, prom. Acte, Mac, iii. 114. 
149 
Nymphs of Citheron, cavern and. oracle 
of the, ii. 834,335 
————, cave of the, Ithaca, iii. 40 


——-——)} worship of the, iii, 91 


Khimara d. Chaonia, i. 


Chale. 


Oak timber, where: most remarkable, i. 
88. 164..172..181 ;. iv. 49,50 
Ocalea, t. Baeo. ii, 206 
Oche, man. Bubea,iiy 423 
26 


Octolophus, in Lyncestis, iii. 308. 310 

—— , in Perrhebia, iii. 417 

Odomanti, peo. Peonia, iii. 210. 306. 
465 

CEneon, t. W. Loe. ii. 616 

(Enia, Old, t. Acarn, iii. 526 

Cniadea, t. Acted, ii. 94 

————, ¢. Acarn, ii, 556—570 

CEnoé, demus and fort. Aét, ii. 375, e¢ 
seq. 

Gnophyte, vil. Tanagrea, ii. 463 

Oé€roe, rv. Plat@is, ii, 324. 330. 359 

(Eta, mn. and t. Aitea, ii. 4. 9. 19. 
25 


fla, summit at Vlokhé or Thermus, 

ito. i, 13] 

Olenus, t. A8to. i. 154 

Olizon, t. Magn. iv. 384 

CLantheia, t. W. Loe. ii, 621. 594 

(Echalia, t. AEBto. ii. 623 

a , t. Hast. iv; 531 

O'dipodia, fn. at Thebes, ii. 241, 242 

Olmeius, or Olmius, vr. Beeo. ti, 212. 497. 
499. 501 

Olocrus, mn. Pieria, iii, 433 

Oloosson, t. Perr. iii. 345; iv. 316 

Olpe, fort, W. Loe. ii. 622 

——, pass near Saloniki, iii. 234 

——, fort, Amphilochia, iv. 246. 251 

Olympia, games, at Diwm, Pieria, iii. 
41] 

Olympus, mu. Perr.-Mae. i. 319. A34 
ii, 297. 336. 341. 348. 384, et seg. 
407; iv. 296. 445, 497. 513.529. 


532 


Olynthus, ¢. Chale. Mac. iii. 154. 455, 
459 

Olytzika, mn. Loan, d. i. 221. 224. 263; 
iv, 182 

Omér Vridni Bey, iv. 219 

Omphalium, t. Atintania-Paravea, iv. 
120 

Onchesmus, pt. Chaonta, i. 13. 92 

Onchestus, t. Baeo, ii. 214 

—— ,r. Pelas. iv. 458 

Ondoklari, vil. Pelas. iv. 452 

Oneia, mns. Megaris, ii. 381. 409 

Onochonus, rv. Pelas. iv. 512. 514 

Onthyrium, t. Thess. iv. 505 

‘Opari, mn. Dass. i. 342. 345, 346 

Oplhienses, or Ophionenses, peo. Ato. ii. 
614, 628 

Ophthalmia, the, i. 262 

Oplias, or Isomantus, vr. Coroneia, Bao, 
ii, 14] 

Opus, t. EL. Loc. ii. 67. 178. 181 

——, its gulf, 1.174 

Oracles, of Apollo at Delphi, ii. 411. 
147, 209. 411. 484. 574; at Abe, ii. 
165; on Mt. Ptowm, Beeo. ii. 279; 
at Tegyra, ii. 153 

———, of Bacchus at Amphicleia, ii. 
753; among ‘the Satre, Thraee, iii. 
190 

——., of Jupiter at Dodona, iv. 56. 
170, 183. 199 


INDEX. 


Oracles, of Trophonius at Lebadeia, ii. 
99 


———, a modern near Tepeléni, i, 50. 
56 

Orbelus, nn. Mae.-Thr. ni. 211. 463 

Orchalides, vil. Haliurtia, ii. 210 

Orchomenian plain, the, ii. 155.158 

———_——-- inscriptions, li. 630 

Orchomenii, peo. Bao, ii. 294 

Orchomenus, or Eerchomenus, 
1438, et seq. iv. 355 

Oreine, dist. Megaris, ii. 405 

Oreite, peo. Ambracia-Amphilochia, i. 
215 

Oreés, vil. and bay, Hubea, iv. 350 

Orescii, peo. Thrace, iii. 213, 214 

Orestis, dist. Up. Mae. iii. 305; iv. 121. 
124 

Orfana, dist. Mac.-Thr. iii 

——, gulf of, iii, 145 

- , vil. Thess. iv. 327 

Orieum, t. [Ul-Chaonia, i. 3. 6.90 

Orio, Count Angelo, iii, 12. 21 

Oriuns, rv. Ill. iii. 477 

Ormanli, vil. Perr. iii. 344 

Ormenium, t. Thess. iv. 434 

Orminium, t. Magn. iv. 483 

Orm j lia, Ermylies, t. Chale. 
iii. 153 

Orobia, t. Eubeea, ii. 176. 275 

Oropus, t. Att.-Beo. (‘Oropo), ii. 440 
—449 

Oros (‘Aghion), see Acte 

Orpheus, tii. 412. 422 

‘Orsova, vil. Bisaltia, iii. 182 

Orthe, citadel of Phalanna, 
380 

Ortholithi, mn. of Argolis, ii. 423 

Orthopagium, mn. Cheroneia, ii. 196 

Osman Bey, of ‘Epakto, i. 107 

Osna,; a summit of ¢ ‘itheeron, ii. 373 

Osphagus, ¥ . Lyncestis, iii. 310 

Ostrovitza, mn. Dass. i. 345 

‘Ostrovo, t. and lake, Hord@ea, 
282. 305 

Ossa, mn. Magn. i. 484; iti. 880. 390, 
et seq. 401; iv. 298. 411, et seq. 518, 
514. 533 

, t. Bisaltia, iii. 213: 236 

Ostanitza, vil. Mi vboma\D Laloeate i. 
396 ; iv. 119 

Othonis, isl. near Corff, i. 7, 8 

Othrys, mn. Phthiotis, iis 17 5 iv. 
344 

Ovrié-kastro (ruins of hamnus, Att. ) 
i. L11; tis 48 

——__—_——- (ruins of | Chaléts; 
is )ll 

Oxi: a, isl. Atto. iii. i SFA, 

Oveia, or Thoe, ‘: 

Oxen, Wallac hian, i 

Ox0i1, vil: Lthaea, tii. 39, et seq. 

Oxyne tat) Talares, Up. Th. 

Peonia, dist. Mac. 
805. 462. 470 

People, peo. Thrace, 

Pagase, t. Magn. 


7 f 


t. Bao. ii. 


. 174,175 


Mace. 


Pelas. iii. 


iii, 275. 


330 


Ato; ) 


iv. 279 


A cquisita, iii. 212. 


iii. 212 
iv. 369, et seq. 398 


Page, or Pega, t. 
407 
Payondas of Thebes, ii. 45) 
Pakhtos, vil. Atintania-JU. i. 364 
Palerus, t. Acarn. iv. 18 
Padlepharus, t. Pherea, Th. iv. 493 
Palama, vil. Thess. iv. 324 
Palasa, vil. Khimara, Chaonia, i. 5 
Palati, islet, Naxus, iii. 93 
Pale, t. Cephallenia, lil. 50, 64 
Palea, mn. Beeo. ( Ptous ), ii. 
-, mon. ii. 279 
Paleavli, vil. Délvino, Chaonia, i. 65 
Paleé-Gardhiki, ruins Afist. iv. 136 
Paleé Ghélissi, ruined vil. Parasopia, 
Beeo. ii. 328 
-aledkastro, vil. 


and pt. Megaris, ii. 


277, 278 


near Sykia, Perv. iv. 
Paledkastro, vil. near Suli, i. 225 
————-—,vil. near Blazdhu, ’ Agrafa, d. 
iv. 506. (For Paleékastro in general 
see “* Hellenic remains.) 
Paleokhéri, ruins in the Megaris, ii, 
Paleo-panaghia, ruins Then, ii. 488 
Paledépyrgo, ruins, ii. 175; 236. 250 
Paleovuna, or Paleovini, “(Mt Fel 
con ), ii. 205. 506. 514. 527 
-,mn. in Zagéri, IoAn. d. iv. 
166 7 
Palérimo, pt. Chaonia, i. 7.78, 79 
Palitiri, or Jerusalem thorn, i. 164 
Pallene, Macedonian peninsula, iii. 152. 
155. 453 
Paleuxari, vil. Atto.-W. Loe. ii. 602 
Palim-Bey, or Balim-Bey, vil. Acarn. 
Gulf of Arta, i. 164; ii. 497 
Pambeotian festival near 
Beo. ii. 140 
Pambotis, (lake of Ioan.) iv. 189 
Pamisus, v. Th. iv. 512. 514 
Pamphium, t. Afto. i. 145. 147 
Pan and the Nymphs, worship of, iii. 
9] 
Panactum, fort. Att.- Bao. ii. 370 
Panei, peo. Hdonis, iii. 465 
Panetolium, mn. ARto. i. 181; 
Panaghia, vil. Thespias, ii, 489 
—_——.,, porting Pith, ix. iN 
—__——,, prom. Gulf of Arta, iv. 29 
Pandokratora, mn. Corft, i. 7 
3; mon: Acte, 


Coroneia, 


ii. 512 


—_——.——__— Mae. ill. 
130 

Pandosia, t. Thesprotia, iv. 55. 73 

Pangeum, mn. Mace.-Thrace, iii. 176. 
190. 212 

Pani, mn. Afé. ii. 426 

Panopeus, t. Pho: ti, 109: 199 

Panormus, pt. near Oviewm, Chaonta, 


, pt. near Chimera, Chaonia, 
, pt. in Cephallenia, iii: 67 
Pa yadhate »s, vil. Afio, (Lysimachia ); is 
[59, 153 
Papadhates, 
ili. 505 


Acarn, 


or Papalates, vil. 
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Papingo, vil. and mn. Paravea, i. 397; 
iv. 126 

Papyrus, the reed, ii. 309, 310; iv. 156 

Paradhisia, vil. W. Loe. ii, 598. 622 

Parakalamo, dist. Chaonia, i. 104; 
71 

Paralia, dist. Mae. iii. 460 

Paralti, peo. Melis, ii. 20 

Paralimni, or lake of Moritzi, Thebea, 
ii. 277. 318. 320 

Paramy hig, ¢ . Thesprotia, i. 233; 

68. 76 

Paraporti, fn. Thebes, ii. 217 

Parapotamii, t. Pho. ii. 97. 191. 195 

Paraptinghi, vi il. Beeo. ii. 324 

Paraskevi, Aghia, vil. Pallene, Mae. ii. 
164 


iv. 59 


a pass at Suli, i. 237 
24] 
Parasopia, dist. hae ii. 331. 369 
i 
Puravea, dist. Ep. iv. 115, 126 


————_-, its nese: 1. coor, 1¥e 017. 
195 
Parembole, site Lyncestis, iii. 313 


Parga, t. Thesprotia, i. 185. 237; iii. 
3. 8 

——--, history of, i. 501. 524 

Parigoritissa, church at Arta, i. 202 
214. 218 

Parikia, t. Parus isl. iii. 85 

Parnassian upper Haine ii. 528 

Parnassus, mn. Pho. ii. 70. 77. 81. 106 
527. 551 

Parnes, wn. Att. ii. Mb 420 

Parus, isl. Aig@an ( Pubs). iii. 85—92 


Parthicopolis, t. Sintice, iii. 229 

Pashaliman, or Porto Raguséo (Panor- 
mus of Oricum) i. 3 

Passaron, te Molossis, iv. 8] 

Passes, gorges, or straits, i. 119 :— 
near Acrephium, Boo, ii. 306 


of Amphipolis, iii. 182 


the /auces Antigonenses, or straits of 


the Aous, 1. 32. 52. 68. 72. 383, e¢ 
SEC ‘ 
Arethusa. ov Aulon, Mace. iii. 170. 
46] 

of the r. Aaus, at Demirkapi, 
442 


of Mt. Bermius, Mace. iii. 275. 295 
of the r. Cephissus, Boo.-Pho. ii, 
95. 97.107 
of Mts. Citheron and Parnes, 11. 534. 
370, et seq. 438 
f Cela, or Thaumaci, Phth. i. 458 
of 8 ytinium, Doris, ii. 93. 593 
of ’ Delphi, ri. 582. 593 
of Demiglara, near Saloniki, iii. 234 
of Dhafni, Mt: Peeilum, Att, ii. 
385 
of Dhafniés, Acarn. iii. 498 
of Eluteia, Pelas, iii. 38) 
of Eleuthera, ii. 379.38) 
of Eordea-Lyncestis, iii, 314 
of Fondana, E. Loe.-Pho. ii. 67 
of Karates, W. Zoe. ii. 596 
of Karya, Anianes-Th. i. 460 
28 


Passes, gorges, and straits: 

of Makrinéro, p.-Acarn. i. 162; 
iv. 236 

of Marathonia-Rhamnusia, ii. 433 

of the Megars, li, 374 

of Métzovo, i. 298. 412: iv. 261. 546 

three near Paramy thia, iv. 70, et seq. 

of ‘Aghia Paras! li, 1. 237 

of Pe lagonia, ‘ 

of Pendepigadhia, Molossis, i. 220 

of Petra, Bao. ii. 137. 205 

of Petra, Mt. Olympus, iii. 337 
130 

of Mt. Pindus, i. 297. 322; 11] 

of Portes, near Servia, Elineia-P. err. 
iii. 332 

of the Portes of Trikkala, i. 426: iv. 
oa 


oe) 
we 
rs 
bo 


O24 
of Pyle, near en pp, iii. 217 
of P ‘lene, ‘Eto. i, 119 


of r P ylon, Lynce stis- JU. iii. ov 314 
of the Sapei and ( orpili, iii. 180, 215 
of Siatista, H/ymeia-Eordea, i. 311; 
ii. 298 
of the r. Strymon, near Demirissar, 
iii. 201. 209. 465 
of The rmopyl@, ii. 5. 31, et seq. 
of Tjangén, Orestis- Dass. i233 
of Vigla, Perr.’ i. 469 
of Vladova, [Einkthia- Linden, iii. 275 
Vid. also the names Klisfira, Stena, 
and Tempx 
Pastra, a summit of Helicon, 11. 373 
Pasvan, Ogla, i. 268. 477 
Patriétiko, or Patratzikiédtike, mn. 
(tea, ii. 8. 19 
Patronis, vil. Delia. Pho. ii. 98. 104. 
193 
Paul, St. in Greece, i. 189; iii. 330 
, mon. Acte, Mace. iii. 115 
Paullus, L. Aimilius, iii. 429. 480; iv. 
81 
Pausanias, king of Sparta, ii. 3 
the traveller, ii. 1 


w 


4: 
. 22. 309. 
390 

Pautalia, t. Peonia, iii. 475 

Pavla, vr. Chaonia, i. 15 

Pavliani, vil. Doris, ii. 72 

Pavlo, vil. Orchomenia, Beeo. ii. 159 

Pazaraki, vil. Thess. iv. 492. 494 

Pazarfidhi, t. Mygdonia, iii. 458 

Pedienses, peo. Pho. ii. 89 

Peirasia, t. Magn. iv. 388 

Peiresia. t. Thess. iv. 322. 502 

Pelaghisi, is sl. Egean, iii. 113 

Pe lagonia, ¢ . Up. Mace. iii. 318 

Pe lasgi, migration of the, iv. 174 

Pelasgiotis, dist. Zh. i. 444; iv. 172. 
532 

Peleus, iv. 435. 532 

Pelicania, site in Orchomenia, Boo. ii. 
156 

Pelium, mn, Magn, iii. 310; iv. 872— 
384. 393. 407 

Pella, c. Mae. iii. 262 

——.-, lake of, iii. 270. 289 

Pelodes, pt. Buthrotum, Ep. i. 100 
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Pe lopidas, at Tegyra, ii, 159 

—_—_——, at Cynoscephale, iv. 465 

Peade Pigadhia, or the Five Wells, vil. 
and khan JMolossis, i. 220; iv. 257 

Pendenisia, islets, gulf of ‘Eghina, ii. 
$24 

Bandera, Hel. site W. Loc. ii. 622 

Peneius, vr. Th. i. 481; iii. 382. 395, e¢ 
seq 403, iv 283 291. 318. 403. 513 

I rentelic um, mn. Aft, li, 428. 430; iv. 
573 

Pentheus, ii. 369, 370 

f ,eparethus, or Tripolis, is] LEgean, ill. 
112 

Pepélas, mn. Dass. i. 342 

Perakhéra, vil. Megaris, ii. 503 

Pérama, vil. loan, d. iv. 154 

Peratia, vil. Acarn. iv. 14 

Perdiccas, king of Mae. iii. 315 

Pergamus, t. Pieris, Thrace, iii, 178 

Pergandi, mn. Acarn. i. 165, 166. 172; 

20 

Perrheli. city of the. iii, 340; iv. 31] 

Perrhanthe, hill at Ambracia, i. 209 

Peristéri, a summit of Pindus, i. 284. 
289. 294 

Perivélio, vil. Mt. deine) i awe 

Permessus, v. Mt. FTelicon, . 212, 497 

Perseus, king of Mac. if (2. 140. aul. 
298; iii, 179. 288. 338. * B78, 416. 
47] 

Persian history, ii. 50 

armies,—at Marathon, ii. 431 ; 

at Platea, ii. 336, et seg. ; at Ther- 
mopyle, ii. 49, et seq. 

Pesta, vil. lon. . i. 22] 

Peta, vil. Arta.d. i. 205; iv. ie 

Petala, isl. seen tik b1..b7 1; 

Petalia, is\s. Eubaa (Petalits), i. 423 

Peteon, t. Thebea, ii. 805. 320 

Petitarus, y. Aide tage ifl4]; iv. 253 

Petjali, vil. Ioan. d. i. 400 

Petra, vil. Pelas. iv. 420. 444 

— -, mon. ‘Avrafa d. iv. 27] 

——., pass Mt. Olympus, iii. 337. 430 

——-, pass and hill Beo.. ii. 186. 142 

Petrachus, mn. ee in ii, 112. 197 

Petrilu, vil. ‘Agrafa fi 5 270 

Petrin6, vil. The a 304. 326 

Petrogheraki, fn. Mt, ( ‘itheron, ii. 373, 
374 

Petros, Kyr, of Korytza, architect, i. 
223 229. 258 

——-, Aios, pt. Acarn, (site of Anac- 
torium), i. 173; iii, 498 

Petis, vil. Thesprotia, iv..77 

Petzari, vil. Chaonia, i. 58 

Phacium, t. Pelas. ot 493. 535 

Phestus, t. Thess. ii. 621 

Phagres, t, Pieris, Thrace, iii. 177 

Phalacrum, prom, Coreyra, i. 93, 94 

Phalanna, t. Pelas. iii. 379: iv. 298 

Phalanx, the Macedonian, iv. 462 

Phalara, t. Melis, ii. 20: iv. 858 

Phalarus, r. Boo. ii, 138. 140 

Phaloria, t. Hist. iv. 528 

Phanote, t. Chaonia, i. 72.74 

99 


Pharcadon, t. Hist. iv. 316. 318. 535 

Pharsalia, battle of, iv. 476—484 

Pharsalus, pt. Chaonia, i 5, 6 

———., ¢. Phth.-Thess. i, 449—454 ; 
iv. 463—48] 

Phare, vil. Tanagrice, ii. 468 

Pharyge, t. H. Loc. ii: 179 

Pharygium, prom. Pho. ii. 549 

Phayllus, Phoctan commande , jis LBZ 

Pheca, vil. near Gomphi, Hist. iv. 522 

Phemia, t. Thess. iv. 505 

Phere, ¢ ai es las. iv. 499. 493 

Phicium, mn. Beo. ii. 216. 309 

Phidias, the works of ii. 365. 394 

Phila, t. Pierta, iii. 405. 417. 422 

Phileum, temple, Att. ii. 38 

Philerus, t. Mygdonia, iii. 451 

EME? son of Amyntas, king of Mue. 

. 116. 435; iii. 188 
———4:96n of Demetrius, king of Mae. 


i. 71.,142—146. 385. 35 aon il. 
94. 381; iii, 19. 307. 473: i eet 
457. 493. 525 


Philippi, ¢. Mace.-Thr. iii. 189, 216 

—-—- the battle of, iii. 214, et seq. 

Philippopolis, c. Thr. iv. 364 

Philippus, Q. Marcius, consul, iii. 338. 
348. 405. 416—424 

Philobeotus, hill Pho. ii. 194 

Phocicum, building near Daulis, ii. 106 

Pheenice, t. Chaonia, i. 20. 66. 70 

Phenicitum, or Phicium, mn. Boo. it. 
214. 219 

Pheenicus, pt. Cythera isl. iii. 74 

Pheenix, son of Amyntor, iv. 434 

ca nay Tor mopyle, 1. TT. 82: x: 
Thess. iv. 515 

Pheeteia, or Phytia, t. Acarn. iii. 574 

Phorcys, pt. Lthaca, iii. 32. 40 

Photice, t. Ip. iv. 96 

Phryne, of Thespie, ii, 482 

Phthia, or Phthiotis, i. 450. 155; leo 
Q1; iv, 484. 535 

——., neeunssiRe of iv. 32] 

Phylace, t. Phth. iv. 332. 364 

Phylacus, pee nus on at Delphi, ii. 562 

Phyle, fort. Att. 11. 417. 440 

Phyllus, t. Thess. iv. 323. 326 

Physcus, t. Hordea, iii. 316 

Phyte@um, t. Avto. i, 145, 155 

Pialia, t. Hist, iv. 529 

Piélago, an Adriatic vessel, 

Preres, peo, Mac.-Thr. i 

Pieria, dist. Mae. iii. 177. 337. 413. 446 

t. Mae. iii. 414 

Pierium, or Cierium, t.. Thess. ix. 503 

Pierus, mn. Pieria, iii. 413 

Pigeons, wild, at Thisbe, ii. 507 

Pikérnes, vil. Khimara, i. 79 

Pilala, plain near Naupactus, ii. 606. 
608 

Piliuri, vil. Khimara d, i. 88 

Pilorus, t. Sithonia, Mace. iii, 153 

Pilo-vini, mm. Chaonia, i. 64 

Pimpleia, Preria, iii. 423 

Pinaka, isthmus Pallene; iii, 152 

Pinakates, vil. Magn, iv, 892 
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Pindar, his house at Thebes, ii. 244 

——-—, his contest with Corinna, ii. 
459 

Pindus, central ridge of Northern Greece, 
i. 272. 317. 415. 418; ii. 91; iv. 111. 
113. 125. 186 

Pipe, shepherd’s, i. 290 

Piresia, t. Thess. iv. 493 

Pirnari tree, varieties of it, ii, 53¢ 

, mn. Mac.-Thr. ( Pangeum ), 

iii. 176 

Pirustea, peo. Dass. iii. 329 

Piskopi, vil. Kalamo isl. 
24 

Pispir, r. Adé. ii. 4 42 

Pitch, foeail:- . 4. 

Pityonesus, isl. near AEgina, ii. 423 

Plaghia, vil. and mn. Acarz. i. 165. 
172; iii. 23. iv. 14 

Plaka, skala in pt. of Thisbe, Cor. Gulf, 
ii. 507 

, prom. Leueas, 

Platea, ruins of, Beo. 

, history of, ii. 3. 359 

, battle of, 

Platanaki, mon. Theb@ea, ii. 246 

——_—, torrent of, ii. 250 

Plateis, the, HL. 333. 335. 342 

——_-—-, land of the, ii. 347. 357 

Platamoéna, r. vil. and castle, Pieria, 
Maes iii. 349. 409. 421 

Platani, vil. Plate@is, ii. 333 

Platania, r. Bao. ii. 99. eg 19] 

—-, vil. Cerigo isl. iii. 76 


5 


Acarn. iii. 


Q 
oO 

k |70 
» 0/0 


rj 10 
ii. 323, 325 


ii. 395, et seq. 


Platano, t. Phth. iv. 339 

Platanus, v. Coroneia, Boeo. ii, 174. 287 

Platia, or Pandeleimona, pt. <Acarn. 
lv, 4 


-. isl: Mubeea, ii. 432 
Platé, vil. Acarz. i. 160 


F laty, pt. Acte, Mac. iii. 142 
ig ee r. Thebes ( Diree ), ii. 217. 
227. 236 


Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, ii. 462 

Pleistus, vy. Pho. ii. 550. 583 

Plessaritza, vil. Chaonia, i. 104 

Plessia, vil. Pelas. iv. 406. 454 

Plessidhi, summit of Pelium, iv. 384 

Pleuratus, king of Illyria, i. 211 

Pleuron, t. AEto. Old and New, i. 117, 
118. 154; iii. 539 

Pliassa, vil. Dass. 1. 336 

Piough of Greece, iii. 546; iv. 496 

Pluvina, t. Pelagonia, iii. 309, 310 

Podhogora, vil. Arta, d. iv. 229 

Podhogoriani, vil. Molossis, iv. 98 

Podholovitza, vil. on the Lower Ache- 
lous, Acarn, iii. 521 

Pos or Sachrag 8 dist. Molossis, 

34, 397, 398: iv. 100 


Polina, sub. -dist. of Trikkala, iv. 265. 
529 

Polichne, t Megaris, ii. 410 

Polighero, t. Chale. Mac. iii. 459 


Poliéna, vil. Chaonia, i. 60 
Polis. fort. W. Loe. ii. 615, 619, 620 


Polis, pt. Ithaca, iii. 44, {f) 
30 


Politika, vil. Hubeea, ii. 275 
Politzia, plain near Métzovo, i. 296; iy. 
278 a 
Pollina, mon. Jd. ( Apollonia ), i. 368 
Polyandrivm at Ther mane ii. 48 
Polyanthes, vr. Chaonia, i. 376 
Polydhéndhri, vil. joan iv. 416 
Polygnotus, Lesche of Delphi painted by, 
ii. 560 ; 
Polypértu, Hel. ruins, W. Loe. ii. 621 
Pompetus, Cn. iv. 476—A484 
Pons Servilii, bridge of Drilo, Til. iii 
279 
Poplar, the Lombardy, i. 344 
Pori, vil. Magn. iv. 394 
Poro, vil. Leucas, vil. iii, 41 
Porta, sub-dist. Trikkala, iv. 265 
——-, mon. and Hel, site, Acarn. iii. 
510. 575; iv. 11 
Portaria, t. Magn. iv. 392 
Portéiko, r. Fist. iv. 521—527 
Portes (or Gates of Trikkala), pass, 
Flist.-Athamania, iii. 332; iv. 269. 
426. 521 
, two villages there, i. 426; iv. 
524 
Porthmus, pt. Eubeea, ii. 435 
Posidium, from. Chaonia, i. 92 
, prom. Padllene. Mae. iii. 156 
Potamia, vil. and r. Molossis, i, 259. 
261, 262 
Potidania, t. W. Loe. ii. 613. 618 
Potide@a, t. Pallene, Mae. iii. 152 
Potnia, vil. Thebea, ii. 323 
Pouqueville, Mr. iv. 46. 552. 562 
Poyani, vil. Dass. i. 336 
——, vil. Ill. ( Apollonia ), i. 368 
Pramanda, vil. Mt. Pindus, i. 371 
Pramoritza, r. Hlimeia, i. 316 
Prasias, lake Edonis, iii. a 
Pravista, t. Pieris, Thrace iii. 178. 222 
Praziteles, works of, ii. 233, 393. 398. 
482 
Pregonati, vil. Chaonia, i. 33 
Premedi, Permedi, or Perméti, 
ved, i. 24, 391 
Prespa, dist. Lyncestis-Ill. i. 334 
Prevéntza, vil. on Achelous, Atto. i. 141 
Prévyza, t. Ep. i. 175—199, 237. 481; 
iii. 488. ; iv. 550 
—, strait and harbour of, i. 174. 
180; iv. 31. 41, 42 
—— —, guif of, 1. 174 
Prisrénd, t. Fil. iii. 477 


t. Para- 


Probatia, ry. Orchomenia, Beo. ii. 143 

Prédhromo, vil. Acarn. iii. 514 

Proerna, t. Thess.-Phth. i. 459 

Proni, or Pronesus, t. Cephallenia, iii. 
66 

Prénio, family of Paramythia, iv. 60. 
67 


Présako, pt. near Anticyra, Pho. ii. 540 
Proschium, t. Afto. i. 119; iv. 246 
Proskyna, vil. Bao. ii. 174. 184, 287 
Protépapas, vil. Dass. i. 348 

-, vil. Molossis, iv. 91 


Prodhovali, vil. Toan. d. iv. 219 


INDEX. 


Prévlaka, isthmus of, Acte, Mae. iii. 
143 

Psaphara (Antigoneia), t. 
Mac. iii. 460 

Psaphis, t. Alt. ii. 441 

Psathé, pt. Megaris, ii. 407 

Psilirakhi, mn. near Thebes, ii. 219 

Pteleum, t. Phth. iv. 341 

Ptoum, mn. Beeo, ii. 159 
308 

Pundonitza, or Bundonitza, 
ii. 5. 66, et seq. 179 

Punta, prom. Acarn. ( Actium ), i. 174; 


c ‘vus@a, 


219, 277. 279. 


vil. E. Loe. 


—_——, prom. Pho. ii. 538 
Puria, pt. Scyrus, iii. 110 
Purnani, vil. Pho. ii. 186 
Purnari, inundation, Thebea, 
Pydna, t. Pieria, iii. 426. 4! 2), 432 
—, battle of, iii. 433 
Pyle, pass near Philippi, iii. 217 
Pylene, t. Aito. i. 119 
Pylon, pass Lyncestis, Til. iii. 313 
Pylea, palace of the Amphictyones, at 
Delpht, ii. 567 
Pyra, on Mt. Gta, ii. 20, ae 
Pyramidal stones, edb of, ii. 399 
Pyrgaki, Hel. ruin (2 deere ii. 49] 
Pyrgo, Hel. ruin, Bao. W. coast, ii. 
503° 
Pyrgotés, vil. Mt. Olympus, i ii. 404 
Pyrrha, prom. Phth, iv. 359, 360. 371 
Pyrrhasus, t. Phth. iv. 357. 362 . 007 
BE yer hetum, palace in Ambracia, i. 210. 
> 
Pyrrhus, or Neoptolemus, iv. 175 
-——-, king of Epirus, iv. 181. 22: 
50] 
Pythian games, 
583, 595 
Pythium, t. Perr. iii. 341. 430 
Pythodorus of Thebes, sculptor, ii. 139 


Hippodrome of the, ii. 


Quirini, Marco, alias Mchmét Effendi 


i. 54 


Radhi, vil. Orchomenia, Beeo. ii, 159 
Radhotdpi, vil. Toan. d. iv. 91 
Radhovisi, or Radhovizdhi, sub-dis 
and vil. of Arta, i, 288; iv. 27] 
Radostin, vil. 7/. i. 367 
Raguséo, pt. gulf of Avléna, i. 3 
Raiko, vil. Ioan. d, iv. 94, 23] 
Rakhi, vil. Bao, ii, 138 
Rakli, vil. Cephallenia, iii. 67 
Ramazan, fast, i. 36. 111. 200 
Rapsani, t. Mt. Olympus, iii, 350. ¢ 
Rapsista, vil. Ioan. d. i. 228. 263; 
——_—_—__, vil. Hist. iv. 523 
Rashid Bey of 'Kegrino, ii. 219 
Rastamyti, vil. Halurtia, Boo. 
205 
Ravéni, vil. Zavéri, Toan 
95 
Renaud, Paul, of Siatista, i. 308 
Rénk lina, gulf of, Mac.-Thrace, 
173. 462 
VOL. I 


Reveniko. vil. Chale. Mae. 

Rhecelus, ov Atneia, t. 
Wi. 453 

Rhamnus, Aft. 
ii. 434 

Iheithrum, pt. Ithaca, iii. 47 

Rheiti, salt streams in 
383 

Rheneia, isl. Atgean, iii. 103 

ection: Gulf, 71. (¢ fattaro ), i. 5 

Rhizus, t. Magn. iv. 384 

Ppt fort. near 
10. 62. 64 

Rhus, plain in Megara 

Riba, vil. Arta, d. iv. ¢ 

Rigani, mn. Ato. ii. 

Rimokastre, or Erimékastro, 
pias, ti. 478 . 

Riniassa, vil. and 
5; iv. 48 

Riza, lake near Buthrotum, i. 96 

Riz6, sub-dist. of Trikkala. iv. 265 

Rizémylo, vil. Pherea, Th. iv. 401 
44] 

Roads, remains of Hellenic, ii. 270, 277. 
380. 383; iv. 406 

Roman, through Greece, i. 76. 
377 3 iii. 179.: 311. 440. 423. 461. 468. 
17] 

Rodhini, summit at Delphi, ii. 568 

Rogts, ruins, Arta, d, iv. 255 

Romans, transactions of the, i. 71, 72. 
209. 216. 314. 385. 423: ti. 61. 160. 
193—201; in. O45210— D5. 2838. 307, 

326. 338. 343. 375, ¢ t seq. 

416 —421. 3. 480, 
. d2—AD 13.1 8 16 9, 18 


ni. 16] 
Crusea, Mae, 


its temples and fortress 


Attica, ii. 382, 


Thermopyle, ii. 


vil. Thes- 


castle, Cassoped, iii. 


et seq. 322. 
301. ae 


176484, 502. 


et seq. ; 

305, et se qs 453iG4. 

512. 528 

, structure of the legion and 
mode of forming the vallum, iv. 462 

Romani, vil. #. Loe. ii. 178 

Romanates, vil. near Suli, i 


225 

Rosa, General, i. 475. 480 

Rovies, vil. Eubea ( Orobie et, T76: 
219 

Ruga, Hel. ruins, Gulf of 
i. 171; iii. 495; iv. 243 

Rughin, vil. near Tempe, iti. 384 

Rumili, the castle of, coast 
11) 

Russotari, a summit of Pindus 

Rustém Aga, of Nizvoro, iii. 160 

Russians, conduct of the, i. 
545 

Rissiko, mon. Acte, Mae. iii. 120 


Arta, Acarn. 


4 


Saened Way of Ele usis, il. 38° 
Saiadha, pt. Chaonta, i. 102 
Shichi. vil. Pelas. iv. 402 
Sakellarios, Dr. G., of Kézani, 
380; i. 301 
aghora, pt. ef Arta, i. 200 
unis, ish. Att. ii. 409 
mvria, or Salambria, 1 


78) 


INDEX. 


Salganeus, t. Boeo, E. coast, ii. 267 

Salik, son of Aly Pasha, i. 37 

Salitza, bs mouth of Ac he lous, iii. 
Salona, t. W. Loe. ( Amphissa ), ii 

Balonice: or Saloniki, c. Mae. iii. 285— 
257 

Samarina, t. Mt. Pindus, iii, 333; iv. 
11] 

Samata, or Siamata, vil. and mn, TZhe- 
bea, ii. 219, 245. 250 

Same, t. Cephallenia, iii. 55, et seq. 

Samiki, site, Jthaca, iii. 44 

Samoniva, vil. near ie i. 228 

Samuel, priest of Suli, i, 240. 474. 492 

Sane, t. Acte, Mace. iii. ‘ 44. 149, 157 

Sapei, passes of the, Thrace, iii. 180, 
215 

Sarakiniko, pi. Zthaeca, iii. 53 

Sarakino, isl. Atgean, iii. 112 

Sarali, vil. on the Aous, Chaonia, i. 34 

Sarandaforo, r. Perv. iii. 334 

Saranda- -potami, or Sarandaporo, r 
Eleusis ( Cephissus ), ii. 874. 379 

Sarandi, pt. Bao. W. coast, ii. 514. 
516 

Sarapis, tem. of, at Cheroneia, 11. 115 

Sarighioli, dist. Horda@a, i. 311] 

Sarémata, mn. near Thermopyle ( Cal- 
lidromus ), ii . 8. 13. 53 

Sarta, t. Sathonia, Mae. iii. 153 

Saraa, t. Mac.-Thrace, iii, 227 

Sation, t. Dass. iii. 328 

Satre, peo. Thrace, iii. 190, 210. 218 

Saunium, fn. Bulis, Beeo.-Pho. ii. 519 

Sazona, isl. gulf of Avlona (Saso J, 
2,3 

Scampis, t. Zl. iii, 280 

reheat ae t. C; oreo. isl. ili, 73. 75 

Scarphe, t. Parasopia, Beeo. ii, 331 

Scarphe 20h, t. KE. Loe. ii. 178 

Scerdilaidas, prince of Lilyria, i . 69, 70 

Schiste, pass in Phocis, ii. 105, 106. 551. 
553 

Scheenus, t. Beeo. ii. 320 

Schools of Ioannina, iv. 14€ 

—— of Magnesia, iv. 388 

Sciathus, isl. ZEigean, iii. 1] 

Scione, t. Pallene, Mace. iii. 155 

Scipio, commander under Pompey, i. 
314; iv. 477 

——., Nasica, iii. 43 

Scirone, vil. Megaris, ii. 413 

———., its rocks, ii. 406. 413 

Sidrpi, vil. Phth. iv. 338 

Scolus, t. Beeo. ii. 330. 369 

———,, t. Chale. Mac. iii, 456 

Scomius, or Scombrus, mn. Mesia- 
Thrace, iii. 474 

Scopade, family of Crannon, i, 446 

Scopelus, isl. Atg@an. iii. 111 

Scordus, mn. Ill, iii. 477 

Scotussa, t. Pelas. iii. 227; iv. 455 

Scupi, t. Dardania, iii. 468. 479 

Scyrus, isl. Aigean, iii. 106 

Selasforo, ruined town, Dass. i. 339 

Selenitza, vil. on the Aouws, Chaonia 
T.1. 866. 317 


2) 
~ 


Selim Bey of Monastir, tomb of, i, 313 

- Koka, i 98 

Sélitza, vil: Elimei ota, i. 316 

Selitzani, vil. Mt. Ossa, iv. 413 

Selos, vil. Mt. Olympus, iii. 344 

Selli, or Helli, peo. Epirus, iv. 170. 
184, 189. 192. 199 

Sénitza, vil. Chaonia, i. 65 

Sénzina, vil. Thebeea. i ii. 278. 314 

Sepias, ase Magnesia, iv. 382 

Serdica, t. Mesia, iii. 468 

Serghis, vi Thebea, ii. 246 

Seriana, vil. loan. d. iv. 218 

Seritziana, vil. near Suli, i. 242 

Sermyle, t. Chale. Mae. iii. ~ 

Serres, t. Odomantice, iii. 
479 

Serrium, prom. Thrace, ii. ‘ 

Seérvia, t. Hlimeia, iii, 303. E 

kingdom of, iii, 205. 47 
203. 553, et seq. 

Sesklo, vil. Magnesia, iv. 398 

Sfaka, vil. and lake Phocis, ii. 95. 188. 
190 

Sfeliniki, vil. loan, d. i. 26] 

Sheikh, ridge of the, Pharsalia, i, 446, 
447 ; iv, 464 

Shepherds of Mt. Pindus, i. 290; 
O15 >». 548 

Sifitista, vil. Molossis, iv. 94 

Skafidhaki, vil. and peninsula, Gulf of 
Arta, Ep. iv. 29 

Skarfitza, pass Chaonia, i. 63, 64 

Skarmanga, peninsula Attica, ii. 38: 

Skimatari, vil. Tanagrea, i ii. 449. 464 

dies keveas dist. Chale. Mac. iii. 159. 
211 

Sidhiro-kafkhié, prom, and ruins, Pho. 
ii. 538. 549 

Sidhiro-péliko, Hel. site Perr.-Pelas. 
iii, 368 

Siékliza, vil. Dolopia-Thess. iy. 505. 
516 

Sifno, isl. Aig@an, iii. 84 

Silver mines of Nizvoro, Chale. Mac, 
iii. 161. 189, 213 

Siménu, mon. Acte, Mac. iii. 140 

Simikli, vil. Thies. iv. 491 

Simdpetra, mon. Acte, Mac. iii. 116 

Sinatziko, mn. Orestis-Z2limeia, i. 317. 


319 


Sindus, t. Myadonia, iii. 450 

Singus, t. Stthonia, and its gulf, iii. 153 

Sintice, dist. Mae. iii. 227 

Siphe, t. Beo. W. coast, ii. 515 

Siro-p@ones, peo. Paonia, iii. 209 

Sirra, Sirrhe, or Serre, t. Odomantua 
(Serres), iii. 204 

Sisani, vil. Hlimeta-Orestis, i. 318 

Sitalces, king of Thrace, iii. 442 

Sithonia, peninsula, Mace. iii. 455 

. isthmus of, iii. 146 

Sialissi, vil. Adé.-Boeo. ii. 370 

Sidtista, t. Elimeia, i. 305—313 

, klisfira of, i. 311, 312 

Stlana, t. Fist. iv. 529 

Skamnia, vil, Mt. Olympus, iii, 350 


INDEX. 


Skanghero, isl. A?ge@un, iii. 111 
Skhino, pt. Ithaca, iii. or 32. 53 


Sklatina, vil. ‘Agrafa d. iv. 273. 536 
Sklavena, vil. Attibhodtie 39 iv. 14 


Skopia, t. Dardania ( Scupi ), iii, 469 

Skortis, vil. Acarn. iii. 511 

Skotini, glen, Chaonia, i, 64 

Skrepari, vil. and mn. Dass. i. 375. 391 ; 
iv. 113 

Skrip@, vil. and mon. Beo. ( Orchome- 
nus ), ii. 144-154 

Skroponéri, a summit of Mt. Ptoum. 
Beo. ii. 219. 277. 28) 

Skurta, vil. Aét. ii. 370 

Sligani, vil. near Kastoria, Orestis, i. 
333 

Sling bullets (glandes ), iii. 176 

Smighes, bridge of /Zalzaemon at, near 
Kastoria, i. a 

Smodkovo, vil. Acrafa, d. iv. 516 

Smolika, a summit of Photius; iv. 1]] 

Sofadhes, vil. Thess. iv. 824. 494 

Sofadhitiko, or r. of Sofadhes, Thess. iv. 
321]. 494, 500 

Sofik6, bay of, Saronze gulf, ii. 424 

Sokh6, or Sakha, vil. Bisaltia, iii. 230 

Sollium, t. Acarn. iv. 18 

Solomén, or Kholomén, mn. Chale. 
Mae. iii. 162 

Somalési, mn. Pho. ( Cirphis ), ii. 546 

Sopiki, vil. Atint. iv. 101. 105 

Sopoti, vil. and mn. Chaonza, i. 64 

Sopot6, vil. and castle, Chaonia, i. 79 

Soré, mn. Tanagrea, ii. 245, 330. 455. 
405. 470 

Sosko, t. Hordea, iii. 480 

Soteria, games, at Lebadeia, ii. 302 

Spahiliks, ii. 203 

Spakhidhes, vil. Tanagrea, ii, 246. 473 

Spalathra, t. Magn. iv. 384 

Spaniards, tradition as to the, i. 913; iv 
62 

Sparté, vil. and mn. Acarz. i. 138, 159, 
et seq.; iv. 237 

Spartolus, t. Chale. Mae. iii. 455 

Spercheius, r. Me lis, LEnianes, Dryopis, 

BHT 16.33%. ive 

Sphinx, mn. of the, Bao. ii. 214. 309, 
310. 319, 320. 481 

Spragidium, cavern Mt. Citheron, ii. 


ghi, vil. Péeria, ii. 414 
a, pt. Chaonia, i. 79 

Spiragr, or Spiragri, mn. uear Berat, i. 
360. 375 

Splantza, pt. Thesprotia, (Glycys Li- 
men), iv. 51, et seq. 66 

Stafiri, vil. ZU. i. 367 

Stageirus, t. Chale. Mae, iii. 159. 168 

Stagis, or Kalabaka, t. Hist. ( Aigi- 
nium), i. 419—424; iv. 268. 511 

Stadium, at Delphi, ii. 577 

—, at Diwm, iii. 409 


———, at Nicopolis, i » 19] 
St: unata, vil. Mt. Brile one Att. ii, 429 
Stamna, vil. Ato. ii. 528.544 
Stana, mon, ‘Agrafa, d. iv. 274 
33 


Staniates, or ‘Inia, vil. Tunagrea, ii. 
162 

Stanu, vil. Acarn. i. 160 

Stavrokoraki, mn. near Marathon, ii. 
433 

Stavropighi, mon. ‘Agrafa, d. iv. 270 

Stavronikita, mon. Acte, Mac. iii. 130 

Stavros, vil. Chale. Mac. ( Stagetrus ), 
iii. 167 

Stéfano, ‘Aio, mn. and mon. of, near 
Stagiis, i. 419, 424 

Stena, of the Aous, or Antiyoneia, i. 
32. 52. 69. 72. 383. 385. 390; iv. 116 

Ber 9, of the r. Cephissus, ii. 95. 97. 
07 


of the Peneius € Tempe ), iii. 


423 
—, of the Awius, iii. 442 
———, of the Strymon, iii. 201. 209. 
465 
——, of the Haliacmon, iii. 290. 297. 


330. 332 

Stend, pt. near Anticyra, Pho. ii. 540 

Stephen Duscian, king of Servia, iv. 
203. 553 

Stepézi, vil. Chaonia, i. 57 

Stiris, t. Pho. ii, 528—532 

Stobi, t. Peonia, iii. 306. 440 

Strada Bianca, or Aspri Ruga, torrent 
Khimara d. i. 

Strakavétzi, mn. "Adin i. 398 

Stratoni, Hel. site and pt. Chale. Mac. 
iii. 159 

Stratoniceia, t. Chale. Mac. iii. 160 

Stratus, c. Acarn. i. ili iii. 513 

Stravolimiéna, pt. — iv. 14. 19 

Stravovini, mn. Pith. i 349. 351 

Strézi, mn. near Saloniki, ii. 233 

Strivina, vil. Arta, d. i. 219 

--——_—, river of, iv. 256 

Stramitza, t. distrei, Mac. iii. 465, et 
seq. 

Strinitza, vil. Tymphei-Talares, i. 417 

Stritzina, a summit of Mt. Ptouwm, 


Beo. ii 7 

Strymon, river, iii. 183, 225—229. 465, 
475 

——, its ferry, iii. 172 


, sources, iii, 20] 
Strymonic gulf, iii. 167 
— lake, iii. 210 
plain, iii. 182. 200, 201] 

—— straits, i. 201. oe 
Stura, t. Hubea (Styra), ii. 422. 432 
Stylidha , pt. of Zitéini, Nelis. ji ii. 4 
Stymbara, t. Up. Mae. iii. 306 
oy, bridge of the, near Tepeléni, i. 

30. 
gudhend, vil. Zagori, Toan. d. iv. 126 
Sukha, r. Atint. i, 27;.397 
, Vil. Thesprotia- Molossis, i, 226, et 
seq. 474, 488; iv. 193 


——, the wars of, i, 225.284, et seq. 
246 
——, its history, 1.501 
——, mountain and rocks, i, 225. 241: 
iy. 57 
Rr2 


INDEX. 


Suli, river of, i. 225-231; iv. 5 

of ews on the Kalama, vil. 
loan. d. i. 226; iv. 79. 94. 193 

Suliman Bey, of Arghyrékastro, i. 41 

Sulinaria, vil. Zlimei td, iti. 298 

Sulinari, vil. Bao. ii. 135 

Sulla, mn. Thebea, 4k 330 

Sulpicius, the consul, i. 330; ii. 807 

Supli, vil. Scotuss@a, iv. 4 5d 

Surbi, vil. and summit Mt. Flelicon, ii. 
106. 529 

Surovigli, vil. Acarn. (Stratus ), i. 140. 
143 

Sus, vr. Pieria, iii. 422 

Sitzista, r. Chaonia, i. 35. 76 

Suvala, vil. Pho. ii. 70. 86 

Sybota, islands Thesprotia, i. 1033 ii 

, continental vil. ii. 3 

Sybaris, t. Italy, iv. 501 

Sycurium, vil. on Mt. Ossa, iii. 376 

Sykamino, vil. Oropia, ii. 448 

-, vil. Paravea, iv. 106 

—-, vil. Perr. iv. 302 

Sykia, vil. Sithonia, Mod: iii. 153 

Syleus, bass Strymonic gulf, iii. 168. 170 

Sylla, ii. 79. 116. 143. 93-201. 229 

Sahelian: mn. Thr. iii. 217 

Syndhikno, or Syndekna, vil. Amphilo- 
chia, iv. 253 

Syra, isl. Ag@an, iii. 84 

Syrako, or Serraku, t. Mt. Pindus, Lp. 
i. 27]. 274; iv. 214 

Syvisti, ruins in ‘Agrafa, iv. 252 


Tabakidhes, vil. near Thebes, ii. 223 
Tagus, 1 Thessalian magistrate, iv. 309. 
408. 494 
Takhynés, vil. on the Strymonic lake, 
iii. 198 
Palanda, t. #. Loe. ii. 171. 186 
Tulares, peo. Ep.-Th. iv. 195. 278 
Tamiik hi wi, pt. Ges iv. 383 
Taumyne, t. ” Eubeea, ii. 439 
Tunagra, t. Beeo. ii. 454.460 
Tunagrice, ‘dist. Beeo. ii. 424. 462 
Faphis isl. Acayn. (Meganisi), iii. 47 ; 
. 16 
——., t. Cephallenia, iii. 67 
Taphiassus, mn, Asto. i. 110 
Tarimari, vil. Bao. ii. 330. 309 
Tarphe, t. #. Loe. ii. 179 
Tatar, rapid journey of a, i, 291 
Patani, vil. near Larissa, iii. $60. 382 
—-—-, vil. Pharsalia, i. 447 
Tateza, vil. Thespias, ii. 500 
Tatoy, vil. Alt. ii. 424. 428 
Taukli, vil. and lake Dolopia, i, 459, 
160; ii. 16 
Tauriana, t. Crestonia, Mace. iii. 440 
Taushan, vil. Crannonia, Th. iii. 367 
Taxiarches, St. mon. Bao. ii. 514 
Tawilles, officer of Mithridates, ii. 193 
Feemon, t. Molossis, iv. 82 
Teqyra, vil. Orchomenia, Beco. ii. 153.159 
Teichius, fort near Thermopyla, ii. 10 
Teiresias, tomb of, 138. 23 
Tekeli, vil. near Saloniki, iii. 258 
34 


Telolalia, an art of the mountaineers, i. 
279 

Telovfini, mn. Aft, ( Hymettus), ii. 425 

Temenide, of Mae. iii, 445. 463 

Tempe, valley and pass, Th.-Mace. i. 
309, 434; ili. 350. 384—401 

Teneric, plain Thebea, ii. 215. 320 

Te spe léni, t. Chaont ia, Fa 3 30— 56 

Tereus and Procne, m) thus of, ii. 105 

Ternitza, vil. Pho. ii. 73 

Tervitziana, or Derv idjané, vil. Moloss?s, 
i, 224 

Tetarna, mon. ‘Agrafa d., i. 288; iv. 


Tetranisa, pt. Chaonia, i. 92 
Tetraphylia, t. Athamania, iv. 212 
Tetrapolis, of Doris, ii. 91 
Tetrarchy of Macedonia, ili. 227. 480 

iv. 124 
——— of Thessaly, iv. 535 
Tewmessus, vil. and hill Thebaa, ii. 245. 

248, 47 i 
Teuta, queen of reg i. 68, 69 
Thanatu, t. Mt. Ossa, iv. 414 
Thasus, isl. AEg@an, iii. 217 
nine t. an wee r. 416 
Thaumaci, t. Phth. (Dhomok6), 1. 457 
Theatres, anc en Greek ci 

at Cheroneia, ii. 112. 115 

at Cassope, Ep. i, 247 

at Delphi, ii. 561 

at Delus, iii. 100 

near Dhramisitfis, Molosszs, i. 264 

at Diwm, iii. 409 

near Libékhovo, i. 75 

at Melus, iii. 83 

at Nicopolis, i. 190 

at Giniada, iii. 561 

at Pheenice, Chaonia, i. 66 

at Pleuron, i. 116 

at Tanagra, ii. 456 

at Thebe, L -*hth. iv. 362 
Thebe Corsic. @, t. Boo. w. coast, ii. 521 
Thebe Phthiotice, t. Phth. ii, 21; iv. 


358—305 


Thebes, city, ii. a — 244, 388. 473 
——-, gates of, ii. 231. 236. 239 
, pli iin of, ii. 216. 218. 318 
Ponto of ii, 220. 228 

Theium, ; Athamania, iv, 2Lz 

Theedere , ot. fn. Thebe 8, ii. 227. 242 

Theorie, or sacred missions to Delphi, 
ii. 564; iii, 97 

Therambus, t. and prom. Pallene, Mac. 
ii. 155 

Theranda, t. Ill. iii. 477 

Therapne, vil. Thebea, ii. 369 

Theriakhates, vil. Chaonia, i. 28 

Therma, or Chytri, of Thermopylae, ii. 
41. 51 

Therme, t. Mae. iii. 244 

Thermodon, vr. Beeo. ii. 249 

Thermopyle, pass Melis-E, Loc. ii. 5— 
14, 3] 

—————, ancient and modern pass 
compared, ii. 40, e¢ seq. 


——___—, the false, ii. 32, 34 


INDEX. 


Thermopyle, military transactions at, ii. 
41—64 

Thermus, c. Atto. i. 

Theseus, of Athens, ii. 235. 237. 

Thespie, t. Boo. ii. 479. 499 

Thespias, or Thespice, its extent, ii. 502. 
510 

Thesprotia, dist. Hp. situation and ex- 
tent of, iv. 74. 174. 195, et seq. 

Thessalian community, the, iv. 
495. 521 

Thessaly, its soil and climate, i 
iv. 280. 397. 400, 401. 426. 
505 

——-—., distinction of upper and lower, 
i. 426. 445; iv. 186 


126—136. 


998r O77 


146, 
414 


151 


425, 
414, 


430; 
490. 


description by Herodotus, iv. 


Ko 


, Homeric geography of, iv. 53 
Thestia, t Ato; 1-158 THbs i 56 
Thetidium, t. Pietaaee 0 472 
Theudoria, t. a aed ( Thodhé- 
riana), iv. 21] 
Thisbe, t. Beo. (Kakésia), ii 
Thoe, isls. Atto. iii. 571 
Thomas Prélubo, governor of Ioan. i. 
254; 204, 553 
Thrasybulus, at Haliartus, ii 
Thria, t. Att. ii. 384 
——., plain of, ii. 380. 382 
Thronium, t. Chaceaaie i. 376 
Se yy Dig Sa ste |W 
Thucydides, at Scapte a iii. 195 
Thumai, vil. near Larissa > - 435 
Thurium, mn. Cheroneta, ii. 196. 
Thyamis, v. Ep. i. 103; iv. "33 97 
Thyamus, mn. Agrais, iv. 246, 251 
Thyrium, . Acarn. iv. 16. 97 
Thyssus, t. Acte, Mac. iii, 149, e¢ seq 
Tichium, t. Atto. ii. 61". 618 
Tichius, fort near Thermopylae, ii. 62, 63 
Tilphossa, or Tilphusa, fn. and pass.— 
Tilphossium, Tilphusium, or Tilphos- 
seum, mn. and fort. Beo. ii. 137. 
142, 205, 211. 524 
Timariétes, holding lands by personal 
service, i. 327 


. 506 


209 


oI 


199 


325; 1. 327 
Timotheus, the naval victory of, at Aly- 

zia, iv. 15 
Tiphe, or Siphe, t. Boo. ii. 515 
mn. Magn. iv. 396 
Titanus, mn. Thess. iv. 323 
Titaresius, vr. Perr. iii. 304, 

396; iv. 295 
Titarus, mn, Perr. iii. 3845 
Tithorea, t. Pho. ii. 78, et seq. 
Tithronium, t. Pho. ii. 87 

aittbe 1, vil. Ati. i. 28 
Tjamali, vil. Orchomenia, Beco. ii, 
Tjangaradha, vil. ue iv. 394 
Tjangli, vil. Phth. iv. 466 
Tjangon, vil. and eo Dass. i. 
se eas 1 derveni, pass of Mt. Pi- 
997 


raat 
Tiseum, 


162 


29 
ov 


99% 
5 000 


dus, 


In Gieck the sound Tj is expressed 
be found in the 
30 


ibe 


Tjara, or Zara, vil. Beco. ii 
Tyas apl: ma, vil. Molossis, 
Tjaritzena, t. Perr. of 347; iv. 297 
Tjartkhi, isl. Pho. ii, 54] 
T jaterli, two vils. / ssh 
Tjélova, vil. Lyncestis, 
Tjepo, vil. Chaonia, 
eat ta, vil. 
. 166 
Teresina, vil. Ioan. d. iv. 98 
Tjerséva, vil. Paravea, L 394 


Tjerpa, and Tjérpista, vils, Bisaltia, 
226 


. 106. 
106 


aT) 


i. 333 
i: 57 


Ioan. d. i. 263 


Tje rsemba, dist. Hlimeta, iii. 302 
th jerasia, vil. Hlimeia, i. 316 
Tjervéna, mn. 2 limeia, i. 312, 
Tjeutma, vil. Phth. iv. 470 
Tjighidti, i. 432; iv. 290, 318 
Tyjikurates, vil. near Suli, i. 229. 242 
Tjikuréla, or Tzukuréla, 
Pindus, i. 293 
Tjikari, vil. Thesp, iv, 53 
Tjimovo, site on the Arachthus, 
218 
Tjingari, vil. near Suli. 
rs ge or Kedjel, 
Phth. iv. 355. 367 
Tyire aghistiko, mn. Phth. 452 
Tivri, vil. and summit of Mt. Flelicon, 
ii, 518—526 
Tjoanno, vil. eae ii. 216 
Tjoban, vil. Orestis, i. 322 
Tjukalia, lagoon near ‘bcos i. 202 
Tjumérka, or Djumérka, mn. Atha- 
mania, iv. 229 
Tjurkhi, vil. Llimeia, i. 304 
Tobacco, its culture at ¥ enidjé, 1 
at Sérvia, iii. 
Tocco, Charles, iv. 204. 558 
Toéivasi, vil. Pilas, ili, 380 
Tolophon, t. W. Loc, ii. 619, 620 
Tomarus, mn. Dass. iii, 32 28 
, mn. Molossis, iv. 190.192. 196 
Tomarokhoria, vils, Ioan. d. iv. 196° 
217 
Tomor, 


313 


a sumumit of 


iv. 


999 


pt. of Armyrd, 


i. 267 ; 
a 
» 659 


mn. and vil, Dass. i. 350, 351. 


353. 375; iii. 828 
Tomoritza, valley and dist. Dass. 
Topalti, plain near Berat, i. 360, 
Topiakos, vil. lake of Kastoria, i. 
Topolia, vil. Bao. (Cope), ii. 
306 
———, vil. Cassopa@a, iv. 49 
Toronaic Gulf, Mae. iii. 1538 
Torone, t. Sithonia, Mae. iii. 119. 
155 
Toryne, or Torone, t 
iii. 8; iv. 569 
Toshke, Albanian tribe, i. 
Tétjer, vil. and khan Atin. i. 38 
near me i serge Beo. 


Trachin, vil. 
sl 


1. 350 
306 


a<)7 
327 
281. 


155. 
Thesprotia, i 
61. 346 
ii, 143 
Trachis, t. Melis, 


prec ipic es "Oe. 
29 


2 
rs oO. 
°%" 


il bya whenwe: many of these names will 


places referred to written with Tz. 


INDEX. 


Tragamésti, vil. Acarn. iv. 5 

- , Skala of, iv. 4 

Tragilus, t. Edonis, iii, 228 

Trampya, t. Tymphea, iv. 276 

Tristolus, t. Sintice, iii, 229 

Trakhila, prom. Pho. ii. 538 

Trebusin, mn. Afin. i. 31. 382. 389 

Tren, vil. Orestis, i. 334 

Tria khania, (three inns) Mt. Pindus, 
i. 293. 410; iv. 259 

Triadha, St. mon. Aét. ii. 418 

—___———,, mon. Mt. Olympus, iii. 349 


————_—_—,, mon: Ato! ‘ili. 642 
Trichonium, t. A8to. and its lake, i. 128. 
137. 145, 151. 155 
Tricorythus, t. Att. ii. 433 
Trikardho, marsh of, iii. 574 
Trikardhé-kastro, Hel. ruins 
( Gniade ), iii. 556—570 
Trikeri, peninsula Magn. iv. 379. 396 
, town, iv. 395 
Paled, island, iv. 396 
Trikkala, t. Hist. (Tricea), i, 425— 
430: iv, 279—287. 530. 536 
Trikorfa, mn. W. Loe. ii. 605 
Tripodi, or Tripodiscus, t. Megaris, ii. 
103. 410 
Tripolis, t. Pelagonia, iii. 319 
-, Scea, vil. near Larissa, iii. 375 
Tripolitis, of Perrhebia, iii. 339. 341; 
iv. 312 
, of Pelagonia, iii. 318. 340 
Triporu, prom. W. Loe. ii. 593 
Triphylia of Melotis, dist. Molossis, iv. 
119 
Tripétamo, site Alto. iv. 253 
Trisénia, or Trazénia, isls. W. Loc. ii. 
618. 620 
Tritea, t. Pho. ii, 89 
,t. W. Loe. ii. 622 
Triton, rv. Boeo. ii. 136. 139 
Trochoessa, lake at Delus, the, iii. 99 
Tronis, site in the Daulia, Beo. ii. 
L04 
Trophonius and Agamedes, ii. 121. 294 
, grove and oracle of, ii. 122 


Acarn. 


—129 
Trypa, mn. and fort. Suli, i. 228, 229, 
241; iv. 57 
Trypi, mon. Chaonia, i. 57 
Turali, vil. Att. ii. 417 
Turkeys, wild, ii. 419 
Turks, their language, i. 347 
—-—-, their mode of measuring time, 
ip 254 
—-—-, character, iii. 255 ; iv. 220 
Tarnavo, t. Pelasg. i. 434; iii. 3525 iv. 
296 
-, mountain of, iii, 350 
Turla, mn. Hmathia, iii. 271 
Turkokhorio,; or Essed, vil. Pho. ii. 67. 
83 
Tyniphea, dist. Ep. iv. 120. 275 
Tymphe,a part of Pindus, i, 422; iv. 276 
Tymphrestus, mn. Dryopis, ii, 17. 94. 
601 
Tyrissa, t. Mae. i. 318 
; 36 


Ulprana, t. Dardania, iii. 476 

Ulysses in Ithaca, iii. 32, et seq. 

Uranopolis, t. Acte, Mae. iii. 149 

Uria, lake Ato. iii. 573 

Utmanda, or Makrikhéri, vil. 
Tempe, iii. 38) 

Uzimi, r. Atin.-Dass. i. 351. 353. 360. 
382; iv. 118 


near 


Vaia, vil. Thebea, ii. 216 
Vakopéli, vil. Zll. 1. 364. 366 
Valaré, or Valiaré, vil. and khan Cha 
onia, i. 27. 497 
Validé Sultan, appanages of the, i. 277. 
295 
Valla, or Balla, t. Pieria, iii. 425 
Valtesi, vil. HK. Loe. ii. 170. 186 
Valto, sub-dist. of Karlili, i. 124. 157. 
159 
~, the lake of, i. 157; iii. 504—509 
Varassova, mn. Atto, i. 106; iii. 538 
Vardhari, r. Mac. ( Aaius ), iii. 258. 438 
VardhAtes, vil. Melis, ii. 8.25 
Vardhisi, mn. Ato. ii. 18. 598. 624 
Varia, r. Molossis, i. 224 
Variadhes, vil. Molossts, i. 224 
Varlaam, mon. Tymphea, iv. 537. 54) 
-, prom. Thesprotia, iii, 3.7 
—————, vil. Toan. di'ii.. 22) 
Varnaka, vil. Acarn, iii. 24. 501 
Varnaka, mn. Acarn. i. 163; iii. 498 
Varnakova, mon. /&to. ii. 603 
Varnava, vil. and mn. Aft. ii. 437 
Vasari, vil. on the Aows, Chaonia, i. 34 
Vasili, Ai, vil. Acarn. iv. 19 
, pt. Bao. w. coast, ii. 504 
, lake of, Mygdonia, iii. 231 
Vasilépulo, vil. Acarn. iv. 5 
Vatika, bay of, Laconia, iii, 77 
Vatopédhi, mon. Acte, Mac. iii. 13] 
132 
Vathy, pt. of Aulis, Beco. ii. 263 
——--, pt. of Nicopolis, 2p. i. 181, 196 ; 
iv. 31 
——.-, pt. of Thisbe, Beo. ii. 507 
——--, t. and pt. Ithaca, iii. 25, et seq. 
Vavdho, t. Chale, Mae. iii. 162 
Vela, mon. Molossis, iv. 96. 235 
Velaghora, plain Ato. i. 288 
Velanidhia, prom. Bao. w. coast, ii, 517 
Velesa, t. Paonia, iii. 469, 470 
Velési, vil. Thes. iv. 505 
Velestino, t. Pelas. ( Phere ),iv.400.436 
Veliani, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 59.69, 75 
Velitza, vil. Pho. ( Tithorea ), ii 77, et 
seq. 119 
Velitzista, vil. Ioan. d. iv. 92 
Velakhi, mn. Dryopis, ( Tymphrestus ), 
ii. 17 
-,r. W. Loe. ii. 599 
Veltkhovo, Hel. site; W. Loc. ii, 600. 
619 
Velatzi, mn. Acarn. iv. 5. 8 
Velvendés, t. Pieria, iii. 332 
Vely Pasha, i. 37. 404.420; iii, 415; 
iv. 408 
Venakos, vil, Atint. i. 382 


? 


INDEX 


Venetia-Palea, Hel. ruins on the Thya- 
mis, Ep. iv. 73. 176 
Venetiké, r. Hlimeia, i. 302 
Ventrék, lake Lyncestis, i. 3345 ii. 
2981 
Venus, temples of :— 
two at Me gard, ii, 394, 398 
of V. Urania, or the Syrian, in 
Cythera, iii. 74, 75 
of V. Melenis at Thespie, ii. 483 
of V. Praais at Megara, ii. 398 
of V. Phile af the Sacred Way 
of Athens, ii. 384 
worship of V. Gates at Metropo- 
lis, Up. Th. iv. 507 
of EVs dTeuedl, Pandemus, and 
Apostrophia, at Thebes, ii, 23 
Vergo, vil. Chaonia, i. 65 
Vergutiani, fn. Plateis, ii. 326, 333 
Vernési, pass of, near Tempe, iii. 381. 
38 
-, bridge of, iv. 296 
Vérria, t. Emathia ( Berrhea ), iii. 290 
295 
Verseniko, mn. Pho. ii. 538 
Verva, vit. Chaonia, i. 104 
Verzana, ruined vil. nee ii. 76 
Vestavétzi, vil. Ioan. d. iv. 218 
Vettii ( Bottiai ), peo. a iii. 485 
Viéna, mn. A@to. i. 120. 126 ; iii, 512 
Vigla, mn. Tanagrice, ii. 469 
——, mn. near Sérvia, Perr. iii. 383 
Vigliza, or Viliza, Hel. site, Mt. DPen- 
dus, i, 271. 281. 284 
Vilia, vil. Megaris, ii. 373. 408 
Villius, the consal, i i. 885. 388 
Viosa, r. Hp. Lil. (Aous ), i. 31—56. 
74. 384—397 ; iv. 107 
Viskardho, pt. and prom. Cephallenia, 
iii. 59, 67 
Vistritza, r. Chaonia, i. 20 
——, r. Mace. ( Haliacmon), i. 
305. 321 ; iii. 292 
—,r. Ainianes, ii. 16 
Vissiani, vil. ane iv. 103 
Vithari, vil. W. Loe. ii. 621 
Vitoma, mon. hives, iv. 526 
Vitzi, mn. Orestis, i. 329 ; iii, 275 
Vladova, vil. Lmathia, i iii. 275 
Vlakhiétes, their settlement in Greece, 
i. 274 
-——, language, i. 280. ¢ 347 
Viakho-i ‘anni, vil. Perr, iv. 311, 313 
Vlakho-khéri, vil. Thesprotia, iv. 72 
Vlakho-klistira, vil. Orestis-Hordea, 1. 
329 
Vlakholivadho, t. Perm. i. 274 
Vlakhoviini, mn. to. ii. 600. 602 
Views, or extensive prospects described, 
from Mt. Trypa, Sui, i. 231 
from Kamarina ( Cassope ), i. 244 
from Mt. Kakardhitza ( Pindus ), 
i. 286 
from Zittini, ii. 4 
from Pundonitza, ii. 67 
from the pass 8. of Pund, ii, 69 
37 


Views, or extensive prospeets described, 


from Mt. Petra, Bao. ii. 136 
of Athens, from Mt. Pecilum, ii. 

387 
from Mt. Parnes, ii. 421, et seq. 
from Pyrgo, on Mt. Korombili, ii. 

5038 
from a root of /elicon, near Bulis, 

ii, 524 
from Delphi, ii. 567 
from Amphipolis, iii. 182 
from Saloniki, iii. 240 
from Vodhena, iii. 27] 
from Sérvia, iii, 331 


from Vlakho-livadho, iii. 336 
from Ambelakia, iii. 385. 390 
from Litékhoro, iii. 408 


from Katina, iii. 502 

from Makhala, iii. 510 

from Lygovitzi, iii. 512 

from St. Elias, near Stamna, iii. 
552 

from Zitza, iv. 93 

from Koénitza, iv. 109. 11] 

from and of Ioannina, iv. 161, 
seq. 

from Paleé Gardhiki, iv. 289 

from Kastri of Tfarnavo, iv, 298 

from the site of Phylace, iv 7, OOo 

from Khamako, iv. 346 

of Mt. Pelium, from Payase, iv. 
372 

from Goritza ( Demetrias ), iv. 378 

from the Po. Ko. of Askiti, iv. 413 

from Kaprena (Glaphyre), iv. 
432 

from Mataranga ( Cierium ), iv. 497 

from Fanari ( /thome ), iv. 511 

from Kastraki, near Metéora, iv. 
537 

from Vlokhé ( Thermus ), i. 132 

from Vénitza castle, i. 169 

from height near V énitza, i. 171 

from St. George, near Kal: wy tes, i. 
271 

from a point on Mt. Pindus, i. 300 

from Tomér, i. 352 

from Ostanitza, ‘ 396 

from Trikkala, i. 426 

from Larissa, i 439 

from the ridge of the Sheikh Phar- 
salia, i. 447 

from the Acropolis of Pharsalus, 
45] 

from Dhomoké6 ( Thaumacz ), i. 458 

from Psilirakhi, near Thebes, ii, 
220 

from the site of Mycalessus, ii. 247 

from Mt. Kalogheritza, near 

‘Egripo, ii. 262 

from a ridge of Mt. Messapium, ii. 
273 

from a ridge of Mt. Ptoum, ii. 278 

from a ridge of Mt. Brilessus, ii. 
429 

from Kalamo, ii. 439 


INDEX. 


Views, or extensive mie described, 
from Pale opanaghia, ii. 490 
from a ridge of Helton, near Kho- 
sia, ii. 514 
from Sidhiro-ka kis, ii. 538 
from a ridge of Mt. Cirphis, ii. 550 
from a high ridge W. of Salona, ii. 
596 
from a ridge of Mt. Rigani, ii. 603 
Vlikha, vil. Amphiloc hia, i. 163. iv. 
236 
Vlokh6, subdist. Karlili, i. 124 
Eto. (Thermus ), i. 126 


5 et seq. 


eee) TOIL 


iGO LAO 

. vil. Boo. ii. 472 
The. SS. 
V oidhomAitis r. Paravea, i.397 ; iv. 107 
Emaihia ( ddessa ), iii. 


——., vil. iv. sl6—32: 

Vodhena, t. 
271, et seq. 

Vogdhani, vil. Pho. ii. 167 

rte ug r , ee , . 

Voinikovo, or Katavéthra, near loan. i. 
410 

Voivéda, vil. 


536 


Volo, t. Magn. iv. 


Hist. i. 424; iv. 264, 265. 


368—380 


Ténitza, t. Acarn. i. 165.171; in. 494; 
\ tza, t. A 165.171 194 
iv. 24 
Volustana, defile of, Hlimeia-Perr. iii. 
3 
338 
Vosképoli, t. Dass. i. 343 


Vrakhana, or Murto, vil. Tesprotia, i. 
103; iii. ‘a 

Vrakhéri, t. Asto. i. 122. 136 

Vrana, vil Marasious, ii. 429 

Vrania, or Ivorina, t. Medica, iii. 473 

Vraniana, two vils. ‘Agrafa, d. iv. 272 

Vrasta, vil. Bisaltia, iii. 171 


Vrestenitza, vil. vig He i, 288 

Vritzakha, mn. near Suli, iv. 77 

Vrukélaka, or Vampire, i 49: 2; iv. 216 

Vrysia, or Bey Bunar, vil. Pharsalia, 
i. 454 


Vila, marsh Hist. iv. 289 

Vulkara, or Vurgara, mn. 
iv. 271 

Vulkaris, or Vargaris, r. Perr. iv. 3 

Vulkaria, lake, Acarn. i. 165, 166. 17: 
173; iv. 24 

Vulko, pt. Acarn. iv. 14 

or Vurko, pt. ‘Egripo, ii. 256, 


‘Agrafa, d. 


15 


: 
264 

Vun6, t. Khimara, Chaonia, i. 87 

Vuriéndi, or Vuriémi, Beo. (Aso- 
pus ), ii. 448 

Vurvurt, pt. Stthonia, iii. 146 

Vutinés, vil. Mt. P’ indus. i. 294 

Vutzindré, Hel. ruins and fishery ( Buth- 
rotum ), Chaonia, i. 95—102 

Vuvéla, isl. gulf of Arta, i. 20] 

—, vil. Perr. iii. 334, 342 

Vuv6, r. Thesprotia, ( Cocytus ), and 
marsh, i. 232; iv. 

Vyzitza, vil. Magn, iv. 392 


Wheat, various species bm 112 
Wolves, in Mt. Parnes, ii “pl 


20 
oo 


Wolves, in Mt. Berméus, iii. 296 
—-~—, in Mt. Pelium, iv. 433 
W ood-cricket, the, i. 22] 


Xenagoras, his measure of the height of 
Olympus, iii. 341 
Xenofu, mon. Acte, Mae. iii. 120 
r. Perr. ( Titaresius ), iii. 358 ; 
iv. 296—299 
Xeroghianni, mn. Pho. ii. 546 
Xerékambo, plain Amphilochia, 1 159 
Xerokhéri, an Hubeea, iv. 344. 35: 
Xerémero, sub-dist. Karlili, i. It 24 
Xeronomi, or Xeronomés, vil. Thespias, 
Beeo. ii. 501. 522 
Xeropigadho, vil. Pho. ii. 583 
Xeropotami, r. Pho. ¢ Pleistus ), ii. 55) 
—————-, r. and mon. Acte, Mae. 
116, et seq. 
Mast pseu tower Orchomenia, Boo. ii. 
155. 159 
Xerévalto, plain Molossis, iv. 99 
Xeroviini, mn, Molossis, i. 220; iv. 
lip )es 217 
——_— _, mn. F. Loc. ii. 17 
, mn. Pho. ii. 539 
—, mn. Orestis-Dass. i. 335 
Xerxes and his army, ii. 10. 41. 
562; iii. 177; iv. 514 
———, his canal of Acte, iii. 144, et seq. 
———, wreck of his fleet, iv. 414 
AXynia, t. and lake, Dolopia, i. 460; iv. 
517 


297 
vo, 


Yenidjé, or Tannita, t. near Pella 
Mace. iii. 262. 267 
Yuriks, T urks of Mae. iii 
Yussaf Pasha, iii. 203 
——— Validé Kiayassy, i. 123 
20 


——— Aga Arapi, i. 38 


—————, of Vrakhéri, i. 123, 126 


« 7 5e 256 


Zagara, mon. villages, and mn. Beo. ii. 
loo: 141 

———, river of, ii. 212 

Zagora, t. Magn. iv. 383. 393, et seq. 

Zagori, sub-dist. of Ioan. d. i. 897, 398 
468; iv. 166 

Zagoria, vil. Atint. i. 25. 392 

Zagoria, ie Molossis, i. 400 

Zakharis is, Capt. of Khimara, i. 8 
90 

Zaklivéri, vil. Chale. Mae. iii. 162 

Zalitza, pt. Boco.-Pho. ii. 519 

Zalongo, mn. and mon. Cassoped, i. 


243, et seq. 
Zapandi, vil. LEto. i. 136. 156 
Zara, or Tzara, vil. Mt. Helicon, ii. 106. 
527 
Zara, 5 ete vils. near Buthrotum, 
Ep. i. 97 
Zarko, t. Hist. i. 432; iv. 265. 31¢ 
Zavérdha, vil. ities 166s | 
Zavitza, vil. Acarn. i. 163; ii. 24; 3 
Zelasium, prom. Phth. iv. 351 
Zelogésh, vil. Ovestis, i. 333 


INDEX. 


Zeritza, or Zeriki, vil. Mt. Helicon, ii. 
519. 527. 529 

Zerlia, vil. Cassopea, i. 243 

Zermi, vil. Cassopea, i. 242 

Zervokhia, r. Magn. iv. 385 

Zervokhori, vil. Sintice, iii, 226 

Zethus, and Amphion, their monument 
at Thebes, ii. 235 

Zia, mn. Nawvus isl. iii. 95 

Zikhna, t. Mac.-Thrace, iii. 198 

Tiliakhova, vil. Mac.-Thrace, iii. 199 

Zimeno, pass Pho. (Schiste ), i. 95. 
105 

Zimiatza, vil. Perr. iv. 266 

Zitani, t. Melis-Phth. i. 462; ii. 1, e¢ 


seq. 


THE 


Zitza, vil. Molossis, iv. 91. 93 

Zmyrna, prom. Acte, Mae. iii. 149 

Zografu, mon. Acte, Mae. iii. 120. 142 

Zulati, vil. Chaonia, i. 64 

Zuliana, vil. Thesp. iv. 72 

Zygactes, r. Mac.-Thrace, iii. 220, 225 

Zygiasta Nera, mn. ‘Agrafa, d. iv. 494 

Zygés, mn. near Métzovo, i. 295, 399. 
41], et seq.; iv. 261. 276 

Zyg6s, mn. and sub-dist. Karlili, i. 115. 
118, et seq. ; iii, 528. 552 

lake of, i. 122. 124. 153, 154 

119. 122. 154; 
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Pi.XXX1IV 
N°161. At Prevyza N° 162. At Prevyxa. 
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N°103. At Katohhi_ a Stone in the Mtar N°165. At At Vastli, on a Stele, 


of the Church oS “Fandelewmorna . like N° 164 
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ATHEIZTPATOEMNALIETPATOY 
MENANAPOZTMENANA POY 
EATEAHZETIITEAEOE 
AAMIZLKOZAEON TOE 
MANTIE 
EYEENOZAAZIMOY 
AYANHTALD 
AEQNAEONTIEKOY 
1EPOPO POE OIAINTMOZTIONYEYK TOY 
MATELPOZNIKANAPOLEQKPATEOE 
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APXOINOXOYEKAAMITITIOE TIOAY EYK TOY 
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N°L176.. In Che Pavement of the same Curche as lV?1 74. 
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YTIOEIPHNHCAYTOBOYAO .£ 
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NV°177. In a Wall of the same Church as the preceding N° 
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N° 178. At the same Church. 
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N°179. On a pedestal,which ts now a step cl the door 


oh ar trelosure round the same Church. 
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PL .XXXVI, 


PL.XXXVI 
N° 180 in the same Church as the preceding N?, tna Wall behind the Altar. 
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V°I81. In lhe Wall of the inclosure of the Same Church . 
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Below, a woman and child are representta in relter: 
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It Gritsiano , below a relief representing a boy , an altar with a 

bulls head on it, and the busts of a man and woman 
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V° 191. In the same Church , on o 3 
a Stele stmitar to N° 190. 
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In the same Church on a Simetar Stele. 
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V°197. At the same plac : 


ENENOT N°198. Ora Rock near the ruins 
ENENOY 


N°196 Ae the same placeas N?219S8. 


ot Fagase ~ tn large letters. 
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V° 201. On a white Marble in the 0902. In the pavement of the 
vavement of lhe Same Church 


same Church’. 
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Lf NTICTOY 
Bs O NTADO Ni 42220. On a pedestal at thesame Church 
‘ NHKATA as N° 2H. 

KROSCIT | SEOYZEBAZTOY 
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V°271. In the Church al Velestino, orva Stele of the annexta ror. 
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N°212. At Dangle _ tn the wall of the Churel. 
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TAMOIOKATIAN.. ETEAECLA\). 
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_ ora cubical block of Stone, two sides of whith were covered 
wth, Letters. 


The following words are apparent tr two aifterent pl. 


TATE YONTANTHE MOAENEAMY NTOYTOYAMYNTOYTOAY=E 
NOYTOYTIOAYEENOY 
9 
TATEYONTANTHEMOAENENOAY= ENOY 
W°213. Part of the root of the 
same Church as N° 212. NV°219. At Faleohastro ( Metropelts ) 
ANEZANAP tn the wall of a house ; the Inscription 
Y ITOKOY was twice as long, but not broader 
QCIMEYBOY 
PP SNE \OYNEIOZANTIO 
E XAIPE NEIZTYPPINAI 
Below are bvo figures of ee TO AOS 
men, rudely executed. PUAN SET & NOS 
AN AIOE “AT 
NEIO£ 
HIAX EYKAE 
ALOZTANAPOM 
=OPOPAOTTO 
MEVYAZEY 
ODIAINEIOZA 
ONYZIOZKAION 
j AtOZNAPME 
ANI MMOL EYTAIOS | 
2 ene OYNA NIAAAIOE¥ | 
eee TPAKAEIAAE | 
RAN AL EtOS 
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EPOTOKAIA 
PAKA EIAAIOE 
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14 Lines farther down: 
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There are 7 more lines to the end. 
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ATIOAEITAIZTPIAKONTAMIAAKYPOITIENTE 
AAINZABEINATPEZBEYTHTIBEPIOYKAIEA P 
YETANEYNEAPANTIAEIZTAXAIPEINEFPA 
JWPOTIONEITAN YTIOOEZIN HNEIXONTIEPIOPANO 
AKPINAIOY ZTKAIEAHAOY EMOLKATOYINENAIAE 
ANATATONTATT POO EINAITHNKPIZINENTQENT 
IS HTY NEAPINTNENTNOYAMHNIZLYNEAOONTO 
AN K PISINKAIAOLANYTAYTANFENOMENANENHN 
OPKOYKIEPIEYZINMENAIAKOZIALEN ENH KON 
(AMIANAKYPOYZTTENTETAYTAETITHAEIONHTE 
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V° 220. A Rapsistc..tr the pavement of the Church 
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NVV°221. On an ancient Stele, reversed and used for the 


aliar of the samme Church as N? 220 


On one of the smaller dimensions of theStone 
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NISZTATRA EOC EPQOHEIKHZENIKHATA 
TOANIAK BS 


On the oppestte stde 
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WV°222.ln a Church near Musahe 
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V°224. On the Church 
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na lurkish Cemetery 
belween 


Rapsista and Varbope. 
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